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VOYAGE  OF  THE  PRIIVGE  ALBERT 

IN  SEARCH  OF  SIR  JOHN  FRANKLIN; 

A  NARRATIVE  OF  EVERY-DAY  LIFE  IN  THE  ARCTIC  SEAS. 

BY  LIEUT.  W.  PARKER  SNOW. 


"And  I  hare  loved  thee,  Ocean !  and  my  joy 
or  you  thful  oports  was  on  thy  breast  to  be 
Borne,  like  thy  bubbles,  onward ;  from  a  boy 
I  wanton'd  with  thy  breakers— they  to  me 
Were  a  delight ;  and  if  the  freshening  sea 
Made  them  a  terror— 'twas  a  pleasing  fear, 
For  1  was  as  it  were  a  child  of  thee, 
And  trusted  to  thy  billows  far  and  near. 
And  laid  my  hand  upon  thy  mane— asldo  here/ 
Chllde  Harold,  canto  iv.,  ver.  IM, 


TO  LADY  FRANKLIN, 

AND  THE 

8VB8GMBERS  TO  THE  PRINCE  REGENT'S  INLET 

DRANCK  EXPEDITION    IN    SEARCH    OF     SIR 

JOHN   FRANKLIN   AND  THE  CREWS  OF  H.M. 

DISCOVERY    SHIPS,     ERERUS  AND  TERROR; 

THIS  VOLUME 

IS    MOST    RESPECTFULLY    DEDICATED  RY 
THEIR  HU5IBLE   SERVANT, 

W.   P.   SNOW. 


PREFACE. 

At  the  request  of  several  kind  friends,  who 
were  of  opinion  thai  my  private  Journal 
would  not  be  wholly  uninteresting,  from  its 
giving  a  detailed  account  of  the "  Prince 
Albert's"  remarkable  cruise  in  the  Arctic 
Seas,  I  have  ventured,  though  with  great 
timidity  and  hesitation,  to  send  it  forth  upon 
the  wide  waters  of  public  opinion.  What  to 
say  about  it  I  really  know  not.  Rough  and 
ready,  there  it  is  just  as  I  wrote  it,  some- 
times after  a  day's  toil,  and  sometimes  after 
many  days'  cessation  from  it,  when  the  mind, 
wearied  and  distressed  about  other  things,  re- 
sorted to  the  pen  for  relief.  No  elegance  of 
language  nor  pohshed  style  must  be  expected. 
I  have  merely  given  expression  to  a  series  of 
facts  and  feelings,  and  perhaps  have  troubled 
the  reader  with  too  many  of  them.  If  so,  I 
must  plead  in  excuse  that  my  heart  was,  is, 
and  always  will  be  most  deeply  interested  in 
the  cause  which  led  to  our  voyage. 

With  reference  to  myself,  I  may  be  per- 


t^  r^  ,n>  /  ;:; ,, , 


mitted  to  observe,  that  I  came  over  from  Ame> 
rica  (where  I  was  residing)  at  three  days' 
notice,  especially  to  join  in  any  expedition 
going  out  under  Lady  Franklin's  auspices  ta 
the  Arctic  Seas,  in  search  of  her  gallant  hus- 
band, having  volunteered  my  humble  services 
for  that  purpose.  Too  late,  by  a  few  days 
only,  for  Captain  Penny's  vessels,  in  which  I 
had  a  hope  held  out  to  me  of  an  appointment, 
I  was  attached  by  Lady  Franklin  to  the"  Prince 
Albert,"  which  she  had  then  recently  bought. 
I  joined  that  vessel  more  in  a  civil  than  in  an 
executive  capacity ;  but  with  the  express 
understandinBt  that  most  of  my  active  duties 
were  to  com'  ooe  upon  our  arrival  in  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  \  here  I  was  to  take  charge  of 
one  of  the  exploring  parties  to  Boothia  and 
elsewhere.  To  Boothia  I  had  long  turned  my 
attention  in  connection  with  the  missing  ex- 
pedition, and  had  submitted  to  Lady  Franklin 
a  plan  of  search  through  North  America  which 
has  since  appeared  in  the  Arctic  Returns  for 
1850. 

In  reading  the  following  pages,  it  must 
not  be  forgotten  that  this  is  merely  ray 
own  private  Journal,— a  record  of  my  own 
doings;  although  it  will  be  seen,  that  in  my 
own  labours  may  be  also  traced  those  of  other 
individuals.  I  have  deemed  it  a  duly  to  men- 
tion faithfully  facts  as  they  occurred,  to  give 
praise  wherever  I  conceived  that  it  was  due, 
and  to  make  known  the  names  of  any  of  the 
men  who  could  be  favourably  spoken  of. 

In  a  letter  which  I  have  received  from  Cap- 
tain Forsyth  in  reply  to  an  intimation  that  I 
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was  about  to  publish  my  privato  Journal,  ho 
concludes  as  follows  :— 

"  To  your  own  personal  oxerlionsin  assist- 
ing nio  in  tho  arduous  duties  which  devolved 
upon  me,  and  tho  zoal  and  alacrity  shown  by 
you  on  all  occasions,  I  shall  bo  most  happy 
to  bear  testimony. 
"  1  am,  dear  Sir,  your  most  obedient, 
(Signed)        "  Ciiaiilks  C.  KonsYTii, 

'*  Commander,  H.  N.' 

I  have  thought  it  just  to  myself  to  give  this 
quolalion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  slate  that 
I  am  much  indebted  to  Captain  Forsyth  for 
tho  friendliness  and  genllemitnly  courtesy 
which  ho  displayed  towards  mo  throughout 
tho voyage. 

I  havo  also  to  express  my  heartfelt  thanks 
to  that  noblo  lady  who,  in  bending  out  tho 
vessel  herself,  allowed  mo  to  bo  a  sharer  in 
tho  Expedition  by  attaching  me  as  an  oflicer 
to  it,  an  honour  of  which  I  shall,  indeed,  ever 
remain  proud.  To  herself,  and  to  her  niece. 
Miss  Sophia  Oacroft,  who  was  devotedly  at- 
tached to  thy  causOy  ever  aiding  by  her  sound 
advice,  I  am  deeply  indebted  lor  their  con- 
stant and  generous  friendship  to  one  so 
humble  and  unknown  as  myself;  nor  must  I 
forget  several  of  those  whoso  names  appear 
on  the  subscriplion  list  in  aid  of  the  Expedi- 
tion. Not  a  few  honoured  mo  with  their  kind 
notice  in  an  especial  manner,  and  1  never 
forgot  it  when  striving,  in  the  regions  whither 
we  were  bound,  to  make  myself  worthy  of 
their  favour.  Others  loo  from  many  quarters 
most  generously  came  forward  to  render  mo 
every  personal  assistance  for  the  voyage.  To 
one  gentleman  especially,  whose  name,  were 
I  permitted  to  mention  it,  would  give  great 
eclat  to  my  humble  labours,  I  am  under  more 
than  ordinary  obligations,  and  1  shall  never 
cease  to  bear  his  kindness  in  remembrance. 

My  present  excellent  publishers,  too,  kind- 
ly added  to  n)y  intcUeclual  enjoyments  dur- 
ing tho  voyage  by  a  timely  present  of  some 
useful  books;  (1)  and  many  nioro  with  heart 
and  with  hand  gathered  round  to  render 
whatever  service  was  in  their  power. 

Since  my  return,  too,  several  kind  and 
noble  friends,  themselves  remarkable  for  their 
gallant  services,  have  given  mecounlenance. 
(Commendation  is  acceptable  from  all  parlies, 

(t)  Amongst  otlicrs,  1  ouglit  not  to  omit  to  men- 
tion the  last  edition  of  "Kecce's  Medical  Guide,"  a 
Avork  which  1  found  invaluable,  not  only  to  myself, 
but  to  all  on  board,  especially  where  we  had  no  re- 
9tlar  Burgeoo. 


PRINCE  ALBERT. 

but  it  brings  with  it  a  double  zest  when  it 
comos  from  the  truly  noblo  and  good. 

There  is  one  more  nanm,  however,  that  f 
must  be  excused  for  mentioning,  in  consi- 
deration not  only  of  his  own  kindness  to  inu 
personally,  but  of  his  untiring  zeal  and  ge- 
nerous exertions  in  behalf  of  tho  missing 
Kxpedilion.  Following  in  the  footsteps  of 
his  father.  Sir  John  Harrow,  a  name  fami- 
liar as  a  household  word  in  all  that  relates  to 
Arctic  exploration,  Mr.  Barrow  devotes  a 
great  dealof  hisown  oxionsivn  knowledge  to 
the  subject,  and,  in  our  case,  afforded  nmch 
valuable  assistance  by  his  advico  and  instruc- 
tion. To  him  1  am  much  beholden  for  many 
important  hints  and  useful  papers,  and  espe- 
cially so  for  the  liberal  supply  of  books  which 
he  sent  on  board  the  "  Prince  Albert." 

Without  further  preface.  I  now  venture  to 
submit  to  the  public  my  humble  outpourings 
during  the  short,  but  not,  I  trust,  uninterest- 
ing voyage  of  the  "  Prince  Albert"  in  tho 
frozen  regions  of  tho  north  in  search  of  our 
brave  and  long-absent  countrymen  ;  and,  in 
conclusion.!  may  express  the  hope  that  the  work 
will  prove  not  unacceptable  to  my  readers. 

London,  Dee.  12, 18S0.  W.  P.  S. 

CIIAPTEU  I. 

Inlroduclion.— Public  Sympathy  for  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin.—Measures  adopted  for  his  Relief.— Auxiliary 
E\i)e<lilion  to  Regent's  hilet.— The  "Prince  Al- 
l)ert.'— Nature  and  Object  of  her  Voyage. 

If  Arctic  affairs  intensely  occupy  thepublic 
mind  at  this  moment,  it  is  not  so  much  in 
connection  with  scientific  research  and  in- 
crease of  knowledge,  as  with  the  feelings  and 
dictates  of  humanity.  Attention  to  the  for- 
mer is  all  but  obliterated  in  the  absorbing 
interest  called  forth  by  tho  latter ;  and,  to  the 
honour  of  human  nature,  it  must  be  said  that 
this  intense  interest  and  sympathy  have 
been  proved  to  exist  among  all  classes,  and 
all  kinds  of  persons.  During  the  past  year 
especially,  thousands  havo  been  heard,  as 
with  one  voice,  urging  for  relief  to  be  sent  to 
some  of  their  suffering  brethren,  supposed  to 
be  imprisoned  in  wild  and  unknown  regions 
around  the  Northern  Polo.  With  a  like  ge- 
nerous and  noble  impulse,  hundreds  rushed 
forward,  ready  to  forsake  their  own  loved 
homes,  their  domestic  comforts,  and  their 
usual  safe  pursuits,  eager  to  join  the  gallant 
few  chosen  to  search  those  desolate  and  ice- 
clad  seas,  in  the  noble  expeditions  fitted  out 
by  government  for  that  purpose. 

But^before  I  enter  into  any  minor  details  of 
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the  voyage,  it  will  be  necessary  to  explain 
whence  this  more  than  usual  expression  of 
generous  sympathy  and  noble  disinterested- 
ness has  proceeded. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1845,  it  was 
(Ictorminnd  by  the  government  of  England,  at 
the  suggestion  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  great 
promoter  of  all  arctic  discovery,  to  make  an- 
other attempi  at  discovering  '^  an  entry  from 
tho  eastern  side  of  America  into  the  Polar 
Sea,"  and  thence  to  proceed,  through  the 
straits  which  divide  Asia  from  the  New 
World,  into  the  Pacillc  Ocean. 

Captain  Sir  John  Franklin,  a  naval  offlccr 
previously  well  known  to  the  world  for  his 
adventurous  and  daring  spirit,  evinced  in  two 
land  journeys  to  tho  Arctic  Seas,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  command  of  another  expedi- 
tion, consisting  of  two  ships,  ''  Tho  Erebus" 
and  "Terror."  Both  of  thes)  ships  had 
already  been  engaged  on  similar  service  in 
tho  Antarctic  Ocean ;  and,  ono  of  them,  the 
' '  Terror,"  had  also  made  a  fearful  voyage  under 
the  command  of  Captain  Back  to  the  northern 
parts  of  Hudson's  Bay,  with  a  view  to  further 
discoveries  in  that  quarter  in  connection  with 
a  north-west  passage.  On  the  19th  of  May, 
1845,  both  ships  sailed  from  England. 

The  instructions  which  Sir  John  Franklin 
i-eceived  were,  "  to  proceed  to  Baffin  Bay, 
and,  as  soon  as  the  ice  permitted,  to  enter 
Lancaster  Sound,  and  proceed  westward 
through  Barrow  Strait,  in  the  latitude  of  about 
74 '^  deg.,  until  they  reached  the  longitude  of 
Cape  Walker,  or  about  98  deg.  west.  They 
were  then  to  use  every  effort  (o  penetrate 
souUncard  and  tcetlward  towards  Behring's 
Strait ;  and  it  was  in  this  part  that  their 
greatest  difficulties  were  apprehended.  If 
these  were  proved  to  be  insurmountable,  they 
were  noxt  directed  to  return  to  Barrow  Strait, 
and  proceed  northwards  by  the  broad  channel 
between  North  Devon  and  Cornwallis'  Island, 
commonly  called  Wellington  Channel,  pro- 
vided it  appeared  open  and  clear  of  ice."  In 
pursuance  of  these  instructions  it  appears 
that  both  vessels  made  their  way  together  as 
far  as  latitude  74  deg.  48  min.,  longitude 
66  deg.  13  min.  W.  (a  position  approaching 
the  middle  of  Baffln'sBay,  and  about210  miles 
from  the  entrance  of  Lancaster  Sound).  It 
was  here  that  they  were  seen,  moored  to  an 
iceberg,  on  the  26th  of  July,  sixty-eight  days 
after  their  departure  from  England. 

It  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  1848  that 
anything  like  anxiety  for  their  fate  began  to 
be  felt  by  those  most  interested  in  their  wel- 
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fare  at  home.  It  was  well  known  that  th« 
gallant  h'oder  of  the  expedition  had  himself 
intimated  that  possibly  throe  years  might 
elapse  before  they  could  return,  and  that  they 
might  bo  themselves  the  first  bearers  of  in- 
telligence concerning  them.  Nor  were  the 
fears  of  that  estimable  lady,  Lady  Franklin, 
aroused  to  any  alarming  extent  prior  to  thai 
period.  Then,  however,  it  was  deemed  ne- 
cessary that  some  steps  should  be  at  once 
taken  towards  ascertaining  what  had  bocomo 
of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  missing  compa- 
nions; and,  accordingly,  "  researches  in 
three  different  quarters,  and  by  three  se> 
parate  expeditions,  were  oppointed  to  be 
undertaken  by  the  government."  Lady  Frank- 
lin, also,  with  the  true  devotedness  of  a 
wife,  offered  in  that  year,  from  her  private 
means,  a  reward  of  2,0(X)/.,  afterwards  in- 
creased to  3,000/.,  '•  or  a  proportion  thereof, 
according  to  services  rendered,  to  any  ship 
or  ships,  which,  departing  from  the  usual 
fishing-grounds,  might  discover,  and,  if 
needed,  afford  effectual  relief  to  the  missing 
expedition,  or  any  portion  of  it." 

In  the  spring  of  1848,  government  de- 
spatched two  vessels,  the  '•  Enterprize"  and 
"  Investigator,"  under  the  command  of  that 
indefatigable  arctic  voyager  Sir  James  Clark 
Ross,  to  discover,  if  possible,  some  traces  of 
the  lost  ones.  The  result,  however,  proved 
a  failure  as  to  anything  but  negative  informa- 
tion being  gained. 

It  was,  however,  deemed  possible,  and 
indeed  very  probable,  that,  though  the  land 
of  North  Somerset  had  presented  no  traces  of 
Sir  John  Franklin  or  any  of  his  party,  the 
land  of  Boothia,  to  the  southward  of,  and 
connected  by  a  neck  of  land  with  it,  might 
do  so.  The  arguments  brought  forward  in 
support  of  this  view  of  the  question  were  not 
only  sound  in  themselves,  but  derived  addi- 
tional strength  from  the  opinions  given  in  its 
favour  by  eminent  arctic  voyagers,  as  well 
as  from  Sir  John  Franklin's  ov.n  words,  ex- 
pressed (1)  some  years  back,  concerning  the 
best  and  most  likely  mode  of  examining  the 
northern  coasts  of  America. 

As  the  following  chapters  treat  especially 

(^)  See  Geographical  Journal,  vol.  vi.,  p.  4t.  Sir 
John  Richardiion,  also,  in  giving  a  report  in  4UT 
concerning  the  best  mode  of  sending  relief  to  the 
missing  expedition,  observes,  that  it  was  part  of  Sir 
John  Prankliu's  plan,  should  he  ttil  in  being  able  td> 
get  on  in  other  quarters,  "to  descend  Regent's  Inlet; 
and  seek  the  passage  along  the  coast  discovered  by 
Messrs.  Deaso  and  Simpson."— Vide  "Arctic  Re- 
turns," «8M,  p.  a*. 
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of  an  oxpcdition  intondod  lo  mnku  a  sunrch  in 
that  qnarlor  only,  il  n)ay  not  In; amiss  togivi", 
at  till)  outset,  sonio  nccoiint  of  ihu  preciso 
nnluro  of  tho  objects  it  had  in  viow. 

Tho  object  of  tho  oxpi'dilion  was  iho  tho- 
rough search  of  tho  west  coast  of  Itegont  Inlet 
to  tho  bottom  of  Iho  Gulf  of  Boothia,  together 
with  tho  wostorn  side  of  Roothiu  into  James 
Iloss  Stroit,  and  down  to  Simpson's  Strait. 
Tho  latter  of  those  formed  tho  passage  into 
Regent's  Inlet,  which  is  laid  down  in  tho 
charts  given  to  Sir  John  Franklin;  tho  ex- 
istence of  interposing  land  being  unknown 
until  tho  return  of  Mr.  Hao  in  1Ki7.  Simp- 
son's Strait  would,  therefore,  appear  to  Sir 
John  Franklin  to  offer  a  passage  for  his  boats 
into  Regent's  Inlet;  and  it  is  believed  by 
many  that,  if  compelled  to  abandon  his  ships 
anywherein  tho  region  S.  W.  of  Cape  Walker 
(to  which  ho  would  proceed  in  the  first 
instance),  he  might  make  for  Regent's  Inlet 
and  Iho  stores  on  Fury  Beach.  No  ono  who 
carefully  reads  the  arguments  in  favour  of 
this  expedition,  when  it  was  brouglit  before 
Iho  public  oye  with  tho  viow  of  obtaining  as- 
sistance for  its  funds,  can  doubt  its  expe- 
diency or  even  its  necessity. 

It  was,  therefore,  delormined  by  Lady 
Franklin  lo  have  a  search  of  tho  land  of 
Boothia  simultaneously  made  with  tho  other 
explorations,  and  she  accordingly  purchased 
tho  "  Prince  Albert"  from  Messrs.  White  and 
Co.,  of  Cowes,  and  sent  her  to  Aberdeen  for 
the  requisite  fillings  and  strengthening  lobo 
put  upon  her  for  tho  service  she  was  to  be 
employed  in.  Mr.  Wm.  Hogarth,  of  Aber- 
deen, kindly  superintended,  as  he  had  done 
Captain  Penny's  vessels,  this  part  of  the  bu- 
siness, and  indeed  all  that  related  to  pre- 
paring tho  vessel  for  sea.  Placing  her  at 
once  in  the  hands  of  Mr.  Duthio,  tho  ship- 
wright, she  was  speedily  doubled  and  forti- 
fied for  an  arctic  voyage,  according  to  tho 
same  plan  as  Captain  Penny's.  Two  splendid 
boats,  the  one  a  gutta  percha,  presented  by 
the  Messrs.  Searlo  of  Lambeth,  and  the  other 
a  noble  mahogany,  given  by  Messrs.  White, 
wero  attached  to  her,  besides  a  Halketl's 
Mackintosh  boat  and  a  smaller  kind  of  boat 
called  a  "  dingey,"  sledges,  and  kites.  The 
Board  of  Ordnance  had  the  kindness  to  lend  a 
howitzer  and  muskets,  and  to  supply  rockets, 
fire-balls,  etc.,  and  no  expense  was  spared  in 
furnishing  her  with  everything  else  consi- 
dered necessary  for  the  particular  service 
she  was  to  be  engaged  upon.  Provisions 
of  excellent  quality  and  full  quantity  were 
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placed  on  board  amply  sufficient  for  two 
years. 

Tho  especial  service  assigned  to  tho 
•'  Prince  Albert"  was  that  of  conveying  a  boat 
expedition  lo  ihe  best  starling  point  for  ac- 
complishing tho  intended  search  of  the  land 
of  Boothia  and  ils  vicinity  ;  but  she  was  also 
supplied  with  Iho  necessary  housing  (Iho 
same  as  in  all  Ihe  oilier  ships),  in  order  to 
make  her  a  suitable  and  suflicient  shelter 
during  tho  depth  of  winter,  when  neither 
walking  parties  nor  boats  could  bo  dis- 
patched. (1) 

She  was,  as  I  hovo  said,  fortified  in  tho 
same  manner,  and  to  the  same  extent,  as  tho 
vesselsofCaplain  Funny,  which  were  equipped 
underhisown  eye.  But  thofacl  of  Iho"  Prince 
Albert"  being  intended,  in  the  first  place, 
simply  as  a  means  of  transport  to  Prince  llo- 
genl's  Inlet,  and,  secondly,  as  a  depot  for 
the  boat  ami  travelling  parties  to  fall  back 
upon,  must  nut  be  lost  sight  of  by  tho 
reader. 

Captain  Forsylh,  who  had  volunteered  to 
command  the  "  Princo  Albert,"  had  also  the 
advantage  of  possessing  the  written  sugges- 
tions of  Sir  E.  Parry,  Sir  James  Ross,  Captain 
Beechey,  Mr.  Barrow,  and  Captain  R.  II. 
King.  Tho  wintering  places  suggested  were 
various  :  Brentford  Bay,  Batty  Bay,  Port 
Bowen,  and  even  Port  Leopold,  wero  seve- 
rally proposed  as  fit  places  for  putting  tho 
ship  into,  and  thus  forming  the  starling 
point.  It  was  decidedly  recommended  that 
she  should  not  proceed  farther  south  than 
Brentford  Bay,  below  which,  tho  ice  in  Re- 
gent's Inlet  is  usually  heavily  packed. 

And  whilst  some  of  the  advisers  thought  a 
direct  courso  to  Simpson's  Strait,  along 
either  ihe  east  or  west  coast  of  Boothia,  the 
first  and  chief  object,  others  considered  it 
preferable  to  search,  in  the  first  instance, 
the  east  as  well  as  the  west  sides  of  Regent's 
Inlet,  and  the  passages  leading  out  of  it  into 
Hudson's  Bay. 

Ample  scope  was  thus  afforded  for  the  dis- 
cretionary power  necessarily  placed  in  the 
hands  of  ihe  commander,  whilst  it  was  very 
evident  that,  instead  of  only  one,  half-a-dozen 
"  Prince  Alberts"  might  have  been  fully  em- 
ployed for  the  accomplishment  of  all  these 
different  objects. 

Here  a  few  words  as  to  the  means  by  which 
the  equipment  of  the  "  Prince  Albert"  was 

(0  Port  Leopold,  too,  with  its  stores  and  steam 
launch,  was  deemed  likely  to  be  an  excellent  refuge 
in  case  of  extremity. 
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otfoctod  will  not  bo  out  of  place.  Many  of 
my  readers  aro  awaro  that  Lady  Franklin 
wasaidtd  by  tho  subsfriptions  of  hor  friends, 
her  own  funds'  boinx  inMifllcienl ;  and  in  llio 
Appendix  will  bo  found  a  list  of  tho  contri- 
buliirs,  tho  sums  contributed  amounting  lo 
about  Vmi. 

Not  tho  least  interesting  of  thoso  names  is 
that  of  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  under 
whoso  auspices  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedi- 
tion was  sent  forth— the  good  Lord  Hadding- 
ton. And  I  should  also  mention,  that  to  Iho 
munidcenl  donation  of  Benjamin  Smilii,  Lsq., 
nuist  1)0  added  that  t)f  kites,  constructed  upon 
scientific  principles,  by  which,  if  properly 
managed,  very  considerable  propelling  power 
would  bo  applied  to  tho  vessels,  This  gentle- 
man was  at  infinite  pains  in  tho  manufacture 
of  these  enormous  kites,  of  which  he  also 
presented  a  largo  number,  with  the  neces- 
sary apparatus,  to  C'" plain  Penny. 

It  is  understood  that  Lady  Franklin  sold 
out  of  Iho  funds,  for  tho  purposes  of  this  ex- 
pedition, all  tho  money  which  she  could  le- 
gally touch  ;  and  that  tho  remainder  of  the 
expenses  of  the  expedition,  which  is  said  lo 
have  cost  between  3000L  and  4000/.,  have 
been  made  good  by  herself. 

To  this  particular  vessel,  then,  did  many 
kind  friends  and  well-wishers  of  the  arclic 
expedition  turn  their  eyes.  By  some  it  was 
doubted  that  sho  would  ever  be  able  to  per- 
form tho  voyage  sho  was  to  undertake. 
Others,  however,  with  better  judgment, 
avowed  their  conviction  that  sho  was  pre- 
cisely tho  sort  of  craft  that  would  answer 
best  in  tho  icy  region  whither  she  was 
bound. 

It  should  haro  been  mentioned  that  the 
Admiralty  kindly  supplied  her  with  half  a 
ton  of  p(!mmican,  and  the  Hydrographer  with 
nautical  and  scientific  instruments.  The 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  also,  at  the  re- 
quest of  Lady  Franklin,  sent  on  board  a  col- 
lection of  books ;  and  ono  individual  alone, 
John  Barrow,  Esq.,  of  the  Admiralty,  the  son 
of  Sir  John  Barrow,  furnished,  besides  a 
handsome  subscription  to  the  fund,  a  perfect 
little  library  of  most  useful  and  interesting 
works.  To  this  gentleman  especially  was  tho 
*'  Prince  Albert"  and  her  crew  much  in- 
debted, and  I  cannot  help  taking  this  oppor- 
tunity of  publicly  offering  him  my  thanks. 

Thus  furnished,  and  thus  attended  to,  the 
little  vessel  had  only  to  be  officered  and 
manned  to  be  ready  for  sea.  The  proper  se- 
lection of  ofGcers  is  a  task  that  requires  great 
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judgment  and  discrimination.  Tho  gentle- 
man who  was  appointed  as  her  commander 
was  ono  who  had  for  many  years  honourably 
and  with  distinction,  served  llor  Majesty  in 
tho  navy  of  (ireal  Britain.  Tho  name  of 
Charles  Codringlon  Fnnylh  was  a  sufficient 
guarantno  for  the  good  conduct  of  tho  expedi- 
tion. Prompted  by  a  nobleness  of  spirit 
whieh  renecled  upon  him  iho  highest  credit, 
ho  offered  himself  and  his  services  freo  of  any 
remuneration.  Obtaining  tho  necessary  per- 
mission from  tho  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  ho  took  the  cotnmand  of  iho  lilllo 
"  Princo  Albert,"  and  joined  her  at  Aberdeen 
on  tho  1st  of  Juno,  a  few  days  prior  to  her 
departure. 

The  crew  (ir  foremast  men  were  engaged  at 
Aberdeen,  and  I  must  oven  hero  bear  testi- 
mony to  their  general  good  conduct,  their 
daring  fearless  character,  and  their  constant 
desire  to  prove  themselves  men,  under  every 
circumstance  of  difficulty  or  danger.  Strong- 
ly attached  to  the  cause  in  which  they  had 
embarked ;  earnest,  at  all  times,  in  every 
endeavour  mado  to  explore  or  search  any 
place  where  traces  might  be  found  of  those 
whom  we  sought ;  faithful  and  zealous  in  tho 
discharge  of  their  respective  duties,  alike  in 
iho  boats,  or  on  shore,  as  on  board  or  at  sea, 
they  were  all  good  seamen ;  most  of  them  in- 
telligent men,  and  not  one  but  what  deserved 
and  has  rightly  received  the  warmest  praiso 
and  commendation.  For  myself,  I  shall  ever 
think  of  them  with  the  liveliest  feeUngs  of 
pleasure  and  satisfaction,  and  sincerely  hope 
that  they  all  inay  obiain  that  future  good  em- 
ployment to  which  their  conduct  so  richly 
entitles  them. 

My  especial  duty  on  board  the  "Prince 
Albert"  was  lo  lake  charge  of  all  the  civil 
department  of  the  vessel;  tho  superintending 
and  issuing  of  stores,  etc.,  the  caro  of  all  the 
scientific  instruments  and  medicine-chest, 
our  doctor  not  having  joined  us  in  time,  and 
lo  load  one  of  the  two  great  exploring  parties 
that  the  ship's  company  were  to  be  divided 
into  when  the  season  arrived  for  travelling; 
the  captain  heading  the  principal  party.  Long 
used  to  a  rough  and  wandering  life,  and  my 
heart  sensitively  alive  to  the  fate  of  those 
whom  we  were  going  to  seek,  I  was  perhaps 
peculiarly  adapted  for  the  service,  and  I  cer- 
tainly felt  proud  of  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me  in  being  permitted  to  engage  in  it. 
Though  not  professedly  a  nautical  man,  I 
was  yet  such  in  reality,  having  long  been  ac- 
customed to  the  sea,  having  for  many  years 
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serred  a  hard  apprentice^ip  upon  its  trea- 
cherous bosom.  My  education,  too,  had  been 
wholly  nautical,  and  the  very  marrow  in  ray 
bones  was  derived  from  one  (1)  who  had  him- 
self ftMight  and  sorely  bled  for  his  country 
under  his  country's  flag  in  her  gallant  ships 
of  war.  My  four  years'  schooling  had  given 
ne  a  knowledge  of  navigation,  mathematics, 
and  astronomy,  and  I  rejoiced  at  having  an 
opportunity  to  devote  it  all  to  tlw  senice  in 
which  I  had  em  ba  rked .  The  w  ild  a  n  d  o ven  t  • 
ful  life  I  should  lead,  with  its  constant  changes 
atid  chances  for  weal  or  for  woe,  was  pccu- 
Bariy  suited  to  my  temperament,  and  I  em- 
barked on  the  voyage  full  (A  spirits  and  of 
gladness.  Like  the  commander,  and,  indeed, 
neariy  all  our  crew,  a  married  man,  1  had 
domestic  ties  binding  roe  strongly  to  home; 
but  I  trust  it  will  be  seen  that,  however  strong 
(hose  lies  were,  I  never  allowed  them  to  in- 
terfere with  ray  duty.  On  the  contrary,  if 
aBythin.'T,  they  proved  a  greater  spur  to  urge 
me  on. 

So  much  with  regard  to  your  humble  ser- 
vmt,  gentle  reader ;  but  if,  as  I  hope,  you 
feel  an  interest  in  the  voyage  I  am  about  to 
narrate,  I  find  thai  I  ought  to  enter  some- 
what more  minutely  into  the  commencement 
of  it.  In  acconipanying  me,  as  I  wish  you 
to  do,  through  my  rough  notes,  and  on  our 
rough  cruise,  without  any  of  the  peril  or 
discomfort  of  it,  I  must  try  to  familiarise  you 
with  those  who  bore  the  burden  and  heat  of 
the  day  therein. 

CHAPTER  II. 

Engaging  the  Crew.— Pay-day  for  advance  Wages. 
—Doctor.— DsBcription  of  the  "Prince  Albert."— 
Fitting-out." 

Let  me  place  before  you  a  picture  with 
which,  probably,  your  experience  has  never 
yet  made  you  acquainted.  It  is  pay-day  for 
advance  wages  to  ihe  ship's  company  of  the 
»*  Prince  Albert,"'  and  in  the  private  office  of 
Mr.  Hogarth,  of  Aberdeen,  himself  ajuslice 
of  the  peace,  are  three  persons  busily  engag- 
ed ;  while  a  chief  clerk,  from  another  rootu, 
occasionally  enters  with  documents  and 
papers.  The  three  persons  are  Mr.  Hogarth, 
Captain  Forsyth,  and  myself,  and  the  chief 
derk  is  Mr.  Tytler,  the  complaisant  and  ever 
attentive  working  manager.  Presently  a 
muster-roli  is  called,  and  at  the  first  name 
there  enters  our  chief  executive  officer,  who 
received  his  Iweoty-sJK   weeks  advance  of 

(I)  Lieutenant  W.  J.  Snow,  B.  N.,  sod  of  Captain 
W. Snow, B.N.  See^ppenOix. 
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single  pay,  at  a  rate  of  9/.  per  month  double 
pay,  which  double  pay  was  allowed  to  all 
who  received  wages  for  their  services. 

Ne\t  to  him  came  the  second  mate ;  his 
advance  was  handed  to  him,  and  he  then 
signed  the  Articles  wherein  he  agreed  to 
serve  for  a  double  pay  of  7^  per  month.  He 
was  worth  his  money,  if  we  take  the  labour 
he  performed  and  his  zoal  only  into  con»- 
deralion. 

The  next  person  was  the  boatswain,  a  man 
whose  age  was  registered  as,  I  believe,  forty- 
five  years ;  of  a  slim  form,  but  with  a  tanned 
and  hardy-looking  couDtenance,  he  proved 
himself  a  thorough  man,  cautious,  yet  not 
timid ;  experienced  in  the  ice,  yet  not  pre- 
suming upon  his  experience.  A  good  seaman 
and  steady  character,  he  was  also  a  dating, 
rough,  and  fearless  whaler.  His  advance  was 
handed  to  him ;  he  signed  his  name  to  a  pay 
of  il.  iOs.  per  month,  and  made  room  for  the 
carpenter.  This  latter  was  even  more  ad- 
vanced in  life  than  the  other.  He  was  a 
steady  man,  and,  I  have  every  reason  to  be- 
lieve, a  good  diipwright,  though  nota  joiner- 
His  fault,  if  any,  was  too  much  hesitation 
and  want  of  promptitude  in  his  work ;  but 
this  must  be  excused  on  account  of  his  age. 
Following  him  was  one  who  had  been  sent 
on  board  by  Lady  Franklin.  He  was  a  Shet- 
lander,  a  native  of  Lerwick,  and  joined  us 
ostensibly  as  blacksmith.  Our  occasion  for 
the  services  of  any  individual  in  that  capa- 
city was  likely  to  be  but  trifling ;  accordingly, 
we  placed  him  as  cabin  steward,  an  office 
which  he  had  never  filled  before,  but  in 
which  he  proved  himself  faithful  and  trust- 
worthy. He  also  received  his  advance  at  4/, 
10<.  per  month,  and,  signing  his  name,  left 
the  office.  After  the  steward  came  the  cook, 
another  man  well  advanced  in  life ;  but,  as 
we  found,  none  the  less  serviceable.  He  had, 
singularly  enough,  been  with  Commander 
Forsyth  years  ago,  when  the  latter  was  first 
entering  upon  his  naval  career,  and  they 
both  remembered  each  other.  Keep  the  bottle 
away  from  Glennie,  and  he  was  an  excellent 
man,  a  very  good  ship's  cook,  as  well  as  a 
seaman,  and,  what  was  not  the  least  of  im 
merits,  particularly  clean  in  his  habits  and 
person,  a  desideratum  much  wanted  in  many 
of  his  particular  calling.  His  pay  was  4/.  iOt, 
per  month ;  and,  receiving  his  advance,  hs 
gave  place  to  others. 

And  now  came  in  as  fine  a  looking  set  of 
men,  taking  all  in  all,  and  judging  of  them 
as  they  should  be  judged,  as  could  have  heeo 
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picked  out  anywhere.  Ten  swarthy  weathe»'- 
beaten  countenances,  with  hardy  features 
and  manly  look,  followed  close  upon  the 
heels  of  each  other.  I  fear  to  weary  the  par 
tience  of  the  reader,  or  I  would  gladly  give 
somewhat  of  each  man's  description,  for  they 
all  and  severally  proved  themselves  every- 
thing, and  even  more,  than  their  aspect  told 
us  they  would  be,  when  receiving  their  pay. 
Suffice  it  that,  out  of  the  ten,  five  had  been 
long  accustomed  to  the  ice  and  its  dangers, 
and  the  other  five  were  men  long  inured  to 
a  wild  sea  life,  far  and  near.  Some  were  of 
middle  age,  and  others  young  and  in  the  full 
spring  of  manhood ;  all  could  write  their 
names,  and  three  of  them,  especially,  were 
above  their  mates  in  the  knowledge  they  had 
of  navigation. 

They  produced  the  necessary  certificates, 
received  their  money,  signed  articles,  and  a 
paper  drawn  up  against  all  future  "  growl- 
ing," and  then  retired  to  prepare  themselves 
and  families— for  nearly  all  were  married— 
for  the  voyage. 

Our  doctor,  who  was  highly  recommended 
by  the  most  respectable  medical  authority  in 
Glasgow,  came  to  the  vessel  without  knowing 
exactly  what  she  was,  or  anything  of  her 
size.  Upon  his  arrival,  ho  did  not  Hke  h^r 
being  so  small,  and  declined  the  honour  of 
accompanying  her,  afterwards  explaining 
that  he  thought  he  had  been  engaged  for  one 
of  Captain  Austin's  vessels,  which  had  in  fact 
sailed  some  weeks  before.  This  occurred  on 
the  day  but  one  before  we  sailed,  and  to  get 
another  in  so  short  a  time  was  no  easy  task. 
In  this  emergency  I  ventured  (o  offer  to  per- 
form the  duties  which  such  an  officer  would 
be  called  upon  to  discharge.  Medicine  had  to 
nie  long  been  a  pleasing  study,  and  in  several 
merchant  vessels  to  which  I  formerly  belong- 
ed no  doctor  but  the  captain  was  ever  thought 
of.  A  good  niediciiie-chest  and  Medical  Guide 
was  all  that  the  skipper  of  those  ships  deem- 
ed necessary.  With  M 'Arthur's  excellent 
little  book  of  directions,  Recce's  invaluable 
Medical  Guide,  and  the  humble  skill  I  myself 
possessed,  I  thought  all  would  bo  well. 

I  must  confess  that  afterwards,  on  cool  re- 
flexion, I  felt  I  had  done  wrong  in  taking 
upon  me  such  a  heavy  responsibility,  more 
especially  when  I  found  that  so  many  other 
duties  would  unavoidably  fall  to  my  share  ; 
but  I  determined  to  devote  more  and  more 
attention  to  the  study  of  the  subject,  and  be 
always  prepared  for  any  emergencies  that 
might  aris«.    The  broad  sheet  published  by 


Dr.  Alfred  Smee  in  cases  of  accidents,  etc., 
was  pasted  up  conspicuously  io  the  surgery, 
and  another  of  a  similar  kind  sent  by  the 
Christian  Knowledge  Society  was  rarely  out 
of  my  pocket ;  while  all  my  medical  books 
were  arranged  at  hand,  and  particular  pages 
turned  down  where  important  cases  were 
treated  of.  Nothing  has  given  me  more  {dea- 
sure  than  to  find  that  in  every  case  requiring 
my  services  medically,  I  was,  owing  to  the 
gracious  providence  of  God,  successful,  and 
I  am  delighted  to  say  that  the  men  were  in 
the  best  health  on  their  return.  Often  had  I 
to  turn  out  in  a  cold  and  tempestuous  night, 
with  the  sea  washing  over  us,  to  go  and  ad- 
minister relief  to  some  man  who  was  seized 
with  sudden,  and  generally  but  temporary, 
pain,  after  I  had  been  performing  other  duty, 
and,  fatigued,  retired  to  rest  only  at  past 
midnight,  and  though  I  begrudged  not  my 
time  taken  from  sleep,  yet  the  evil  was,  that 
my  thoughts  and  ideas  had  to  condense  thenn 
selves  moro  rapidly  and  strongly  to  bring 
them  thus  on  the  sudden  to  bear  upon  the 
precise  subject  or  matter  before  me.  How- 
ever, II  Dottore,  albeit  not  an  M.  D.,  was  for- 
tunate in  all  the  remedies  he  prescribed,  and 
is  thankful  to  the  Divine  assistance  afforded 
him  for  it. 

But  I  really  must  cry  you  mercy !  gentle- 
men of  the  medical  profession.    I  assure  yoa 
it  was  with  no  view  to  encroach  upon,   or 
thrust  myself  into,  your  particular  duties  that 
1  took  upon  me  a  character  to  which  I  had 
never  any  claim.    But  see  how  the  case  ac- 
tually stood  I    One  of  your  number  did  not 
like  to  go  with  us,  when,  at  the  last  moment, 
we  had  no  other  to  replace  him.    Many  mer- 
chant skippers  are  their  own  doctors,  and 
the  size  of  our  craft  was  so  small  that  we  too, 
I  thought,  might,  upon  such  an  emergency, 
also  do  without  one.    But  I  must  not  with- 
hold that  there  was  at  the  bottom  a  small 
matter  of  selfishness  in  this  view  of  the  ques- 
tion which  I  took.    A  snug  little  cabin  would 
have  to  be  shared  with  our  medical  officer  if 
he  came;  or  else  a  material  and  inconvenient 
encroachment  made  upon  our  general  state 
room  for  him.    As  ho  did  not  come,  I  had 
my  cabin  to  myself,  and  the  size  of  the  state 
room  was  not  at  all  diminished.    So  you  see 
that  that  germ  of  all  evil,  selfishness,  which 
rests  in  every  human  heart,  to  some  degree, 
was  in  a  measure  prominent  in  mine  as  re- 
gards this  affair,  and  I  am  bound  to  acknow- 
ledge it.    So  much  about  the  Doctor ;  now 
then.let  us  to  the  ship  again. 
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The  "  Prince  Albert"  was  buiU  at  Cowes, 
and  registered  there  in  October,  1848 ;  and 
since  that  period  she  has  been  on  two  or  three 
voyages  in  the  fruit  trade  to  and  from  the 
Azores.  She  was  89^  tons;  and  her  length, 
from  the  inner  part  of  main  stem  to  fore  part 
of  stern  post  aloft,  is  72  2/10  ft. ;  her  breadth 
amidships,  17  4/10  ft. ;  and  her  depth  in  the 
hold  amidships,  9  7/10  ft.  Her  height  be- 
tween decks,  in  the  cabin,  was  somewhere 
about  5  ft.  6  in. ;  and  the  room  in  that  cabin 
was  necessarily  scant. 

This,  however,  is  not  mentioned  dispa- 
ragingly. On  the  contrary,  every  one  of  us 
■was  perfectly  well  aware  of  what  she  was, 
what  she  was  capable  of  doing  for  us,  and 
what  we  might  expect  in  her.  None  of  us 
looked  to  find  a  floating  palace,  nor  anything 
but  the  roughest  and  hardiest  kind  of  life 
while  belonging  to  her ;  especially  as  we  were 
to  expect  that  the  principal  part  of  our  duty 
would  have  to  be  carried  out  in  boat  service. 
With  this  knowledge,  I  believe,  every  man 
joined  the  little  craft,  and  hence,  in  the  de- 
scription I  am  giving,  it  is  only  with  a  view 
of  showing  what  she  really  was,  in  order  the 
more  strongly  to  contrast  her  with,  and  prove 
her  excellent  qualities  alongside  of,  larger 
vessels.  With  rarely  a  dry  deck  above,  and 
no  little  moisture  below,  it  was  not  a  gentle 
and  easy  life  we  were  leading,  even  when 
free  from  the  vicinity  of  land  or  ice.  Yet  so 
dearly  do  I  love  the  bonnie  wee  pet,  and  so 
highly  do  I  think  of  her,  that  I  would  gladly 
voyage  again  and  again  in  those  rough  seas, 
or  any  other  seas,  on  board  of  her,  and  I  only 
wish  that  it  were  my  fate  to  have  the  *'  Prince 
Albert"  under  my  hands  up  there  once  more, 
following  hard  upon  the  trail  of  her  noble  and 
gallant  pioneers.  I  warrant  me  she  would 
prove  herself,  as  she  has  already  done,  not  to 
be  despised. 

I  have  now  nearly  done  with  preliminary 
matters.  The  rigging  of  the  vessel  was  ably 
superintended  by  Mr.  Cook,  the  master  of  the 
** Sylph"  yacht  belonging  to  W.Hogarth, 
Esq. ;  and  the  sending  stores,  etc.,  on  board, 
was  carefully  attended  to  by  Mr.  Macdonald, 
of  the  same  gentleman's  office.  But  indeed 
every  one  at  Aberdeen  appeared  to  take  the 
same  interest  in  us,  vying  with  each  other  in 
Tendering  any  service  in  their  power.  To  Mr. 
Hogarth,  his  brother  Hugh,  and  all  his  fa- 
mily, we  owe,  and  myself  especially,  for  their 
kind  and  generous  hospitality,  unbounded 
thanks.  Their  eldest  boy,  Alick,  a  noble 
young  fellow,  possessed  the  true  spirit  of  a 
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sailor ;  and  I  should  have  been  well  pleased 
had  he  accompanied  us.  The  ladies,  too,  did 
not  forget  us ;  Mrs.  Hogarth  herself  kindly 
presenting  us  with  a  fine-toned  accordion, 
but  which,  unluckily,  none  of  us  could  play. 
We  were  more  fortunate  however  with  the 
fiddle  and  bag-pipes,  the  steward  playing  the 
former,  and  one  of  the  men  the  latter. 

I  l^ve  since  learned  that,  had  we  waited  a 
few  days  later,  our  vessel  would  have  been 
honoured  by  the  gift  of  an  organ  from  His 
Royal  Highness  the  Prince  Albert,  of  which 
the  value,  great  even  as  it  would  have  been 
to  us,  was  enhanced  by  the  gracious  terms  in 
which  the  favour  was  conveyed.  What  feel- 
ings of  ardent  loyalty  would  have  been 
awakened  by  hearing  it  pour  forth  the  strains 
of  our  magnificent  national  anthem  ! 

One  great  essential  among  the  preliminaries 
must  not  be  forgotten.  No  man,  who  is  him- 
self a  sailor,  but  must  feel  convinced  that 
there  is  nothing  to  equal  true,  earnest,  un- 
affected, and  heartfelt  reUgion.  Prayer — 
honest  prayer— is  beyond  everything  inva- 
luable to  a  seaman,  especially  to  one  engaged 
in  the  dangerous  duties  which  he  has  toper- 
form  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  That  we  should  go 
out  with  a  due  regard  to  this  important  obliga- 
tion to  prayer  and  humble  dependence  upon 
God,  was  what  every  one  might  consider  as  a 
matter  of  course ;  but  I  am  pleased  to  say 
that,  in  our  case,  the  "  of  course"  was  never 
needed.  Spontaneously  our  men  called  for 
prayer  and  a  proper  service.  Educated  in 
the  Scotch  Church,  they  were  all,  more  or 
less,  Presbyterians ;  but  their  particular  per- 
suasion was  no  hindrance  to  the  feeling 
which  prompted  them  always  to  unite  in  di- 
vine worship,  according  to  whatever  form 
the  commander  considered  necessary  to  adopt. 
As  a  Church  of  England  man  myself,  I  ever 
loved  our  own  beautiful  church  service,  yet 
felt  that,  in  cases  like  the  present,  it  was  not 
exactly  suited  for  the  purpose  we  required. 
A  simple  prayer,  with  Bible  reading  and  ex- 
position, was  what  struck  mo  as  better 
adapted ;  and  as  I  was  the  only  civil  officer 
and  scribe,!  ventured  to  write  one,  not  then 
knowing  of  any  other  having  been  composed. 
This  prayer  was  once  or  twice  used  at  service 
on  board,  and  frequently  in  private,  with  all 
warmth  and  sincerity. 

Bibles  and  Prayer-books  had  been  liberally 
furnished  by  the  Christian  Knowledge  So- 
ciety, and  were  given  to  the  men  immediately 
upon  our  getting  to  sea.  A  printed  prayer, 
written  by  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of 
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England,  was  distributed  by  Lady  FrankUn, 
who  had  written  upon  it  each  man's  nunie. 
This  form  was  often  read ;  but  I  believe  the 
roen  valued  it  most  for  the  handwriting  upon 
it,  and  the  source  whence  it  came. 

She  had  called  them,  severally,  into  the 
cabin  on  the  evening  prior  to  our  departure, 
and  talked  to  them  earnestly  concerning  the 
object  of  the  voyage  and  their  conduct ;  and 
this  they  never  afterwards  forgot,  frequently 
saying  to  ine,  in  the  homely  Scotch  I  cannot 
literally  give,  "Ah,  bless  her  heart !  d'^ar 
lady.  I  only  hope  we  shall  find  Sir  John  for 
her  sake.  I'll  do  my  best  towards  it ;"  and, 
occasionally  adding,  "Well,  I  was  completely 
taken  aback  when  her  ladyship  talked  to  me. 
I  felt  salt-water  in  my  eyes  before  I  had  gone 
a  dozen  words  wilh  her,  and  wasn't  a  bit  sorry 
when  it  was  all  over.  I'd  like  to  talk  with 
her,  but  I  couldn't  stand  it." 

The  day  at  last  drew  nigh  when  we  were 
to  sail  on  our  destination.  Our  provisions  had 
been  stowed  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time,  and  the  vessel  was  filled  to  the  very  top 
with  food,  fuel,  and  general  stores.  From 
the  wharf  where  we  had  been  lying,  she  then 
hauled  alongside  the  quay  opposite  the  Cus- 
tom-House,  where  her  bonded  and  excisable 
goods  were  given  to  her,  with  the  powder 
and  other  inllammable  commodities.  Owing 
to  these  latter  coming  on  board  only  at  the 
last  moment,  the  greatest  difficulty  was  caused 
in  getting  anything  like  order  established  in 
their  stowage.  Indeed,  I  found  it  impossible 
to  accomplish  what  I  wished ;  and,  therefore, 
merely  had  them  properly  secured  for  sea, 
with  the  intention,  on  the  earliest  opportu* 
nity,  of  re- arranging  them.  All  this  being 
done,  and  the  vessel  duly  cleared  at  the  Cus- 
tom-House,  she  hauled  off  from  the  quay  to  a 
buoy,  and  there  awaited  the  tide,  to  proceed 
to  sea. 

CHAPTER  HI. 

Ready  for  Sea.— Lively  Excitement.— An  "Arctic 
Leap."— Farewell  to  Home.— Arrival  at  the  Ork- 
neys.—Departure  for  the  open  Sea. 

On  Wednesday,  June  5th,  the  "  Prince 
Albert"  was  declared  ready  for  sea ;  and 
never  shall  I  forget  the  day.  From  early 
morning,  crowds  of  persons,  either  friends 
or  relatives  of  the  men  on  board  of  us,  or  of 
those  on  board  of  whalers  or  the  other  disco- 
very ships,  besides  numbers  interested  mere- 
ly in  our  vessel  and  the  object  of  its  voyage, 
congregated  on  the  quay  opposite  to  us.  To- 
wards the  ofterDQQn  the  (rowds  increased, 
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and  a  more  than  usual  excitement  was  evi- 
dent everywhere.  Curious  gazers  stood  scru- 
tinizing our  boats,  gear,  rig,  and  size.  Some 
expressed  a  belief  we  should  never  come  back 
again  ;  others  avowed  their  entire  disinclina- 
tion ever  to  participate  in  such  a  voyage.  Not 
a  few  came  on  board,  rather  incommoding 
us,  until  we  hauled  away  to  the  buoy.  Lady 
Franklin  was  not  present  on  this  occasion, 
htit  others— the  wives  of  those  already  in  the 
Arctic  Seas— came  themselves,  to  deliver, 
with  their  own  hands,  those  silent  yet  heart- 
speaking  memorials,  which,  in  the  shape  of 
letters,  tell  so  truly  the  unceasing  devotion  of 
the  loved  one  left  at  home.  Oh,  how  I  felt 
my  own  heart  glow,  as  I  took  from  theic 
hands  the  packet  to  be  conveyed,  and  listened 
to  their  words,  as,  forgetting  all  but  womanly 
love,  they  desired  me,  should  I  meet  with 
him  or  them,  to  tell  how  well  they  v/ere  in 
health  ;  and,  too,  how  comfortable,  as  far  as 
they  could  be  comfortable  alone.  And  happy 
was  I,  afterwards,  when  I  had  the  opportunity 
so  to  fulfil  their  requests. 

Towards  six  o'clock.  Commander  Forsyth 
finally  came  on  board,  after  parting  f.>jm  his 
wife  and  child,  and  from  Lady  Franklin,  who 
were  hospitably  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mr. 
Hogarth.  My  parting  had  been  in  London  a 
fortnight  before,  and  letters  since  had  helped 
to  moderate,  in  a  measure,  somewhat  of  my 
natural  feeling  about  it ;  but  I  had  another 
parting  to  make  in  Aberdeen,  which  affected 
me  not  a  little.  It  was  when  Lady  Franklin 
bade  me,  in  the  few  last  words  she  had  to  say, 
"Good-bye."  It  seems  but  yesterday  since 
she  said  it ;  and  how  well  do  I  remember  her 
look  of  intense  feeling,  of  agitated  hope  and 
anxiety.  It  was  in  the  cabin  of  Mr.  Hogarth's 
yacht,  where  the  final  adieu  took  place ;  and 
never  did  I  feel  more  determined  to  perform, 
to  the  utmost,  what  I  had  always  promised  her, 
than  al  the  moment  when,  with  tears  in  her 
eyes,  bringing  mine  also  very  near  the  brim, 
she  long  and  earnestly  shook  my  hand,  and 
said  "Farewell." 

The  excitement  of  the  scene  soon  came 
upon  MS,  as  well  as  upon  the  lookers-on,  and 
we  gradually  forgot  everything  but  the  great 
object  in  which  we  were  now  engaged.  Per- 
haps I  was  the  only  one  who  felt  positively 
alone  at  that  animating  moment,  when  voice 
after  voice  was  hailing  us,  to  say  to  some  in- 
timate friend  or  companion,  the  always  sad 
word,  "  Farewell."  There  was  not  one  among 
them  all  who  knew  me  more  than  a  casual  ac- 
quaintance; and  yet  there  were  many  who> 
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vith  friendly  hearts,  had  made  me  feel  that  I 
•was  not  completely  a  stronger  among  them, 
and  had  bade  me  a  tindly  adieu  just  before 
the  hurry  and  bustle  came  on. 

It  was  now  necessary  to  get  all  onr  nten  on 
Iward  and  mwster  them.  Several  of  them  had 
been  working  hard  through  the  day,  and 
really  proved  of  great  assistance  at  a  time 
when  it  is  rare  to  find  that  any  sailors  will 
work  at  all.    To  onr  great  satisfaction,  ^1 
the  ship's  company  soon  appeared.    Gra- 
dually our  little  vessel  was  filled  with  their 
■wives  and  friends ;  and  when  the  tide  began 
to  make,  and  we  moved  from  the  buoy  to  the 
outer  harbour,  we  were  so  crowded  that  a 
person  could  hardly  move.    The  quays  and 
bridges  were  by  this  time  thronged  with  a 
vast  multitude  assembled  to  witness  our  de- 
parture.    As  we  passed  through  the  first 
bridge,  "That  is  Lady  Franklin's  own  vessel, 
which  she  is  sending  out  to  search  for  her 
husband,"  was  heard  from  many.    "  Success 
to  the  '  Prince  Albert !'  "  was  shouted  aloud  ; 
and  "  May  you  return  safe  and  prosperous !" 
was  added  by  others  who  wished  us  well.  In 
the  outer  harbour  we  again  made  fast  for  a 
short  time,  until  the  steamer  that  was  to  tow 
us  out  came  alongside.    Here  we  found  that 
two  or  three  trifling  things  necessary  for  us 
■were  still  wanted,  and  I  jumped  into  a  boat, 
and  was  soon  ashore  after  them.    On  my  re- 
turn, when  passing  through  the  crowd,  I  had 
difficulty  to  move,  so  dense  had  it  become. 
"  That's  one  of  them  I  that's  one  of  theml" 
was  cried  by  some  person  Avho  knew  my  fea- 
tures ;  and  instantly  every  eye  was  up m  me, 
as  though  I  were  an  inhabitant  of  that  polar 
region  whither  we  were  bound. 

Upon  getting  aboard  again,  I  found  the 
pilot  had  come,  our  colours  hoisted,  and  ilie 
long  burgee  flaunting  from  our  mast-heatl  in 
proud  display.  The  whole  ship's  company 
■was  now  mustered  ;  and  well  did  every  man 
answer  to  his  call,  as  with  firm  step  and 
steady  air  he  walked  up  to  his  station  and 
then  turned  forward.  I  have  been  in  not  a 
few  ships  during  my  lifetime,  men-of-war 
and  merchantmen,  but  never  did  I  witness  a 
finer  display  than  that  which  was  presented 
when  the  crew  of  the  "  Prince  Albert"  an- 
swered to  their  muster-roll.  Not  a  single  in- 
stance of  drunkenness  or  insubordination  ; 
not  one  absent. 

And  now  began  the  full  life  and  spirit  of 
the  scene.  The  word  was  given  ;  the  haw- 
sers passed,  and  the  steam-tug  "Victory" 
took  us  in  tow.    The  moitient  we  commenced 


moving,  cheer  upon  cheer  rang  through  the 
air  ;  voices  shouting  out  adieus  innumerable, 
sounded  upon  the  ear  like  another  Babel ; 
waving  of  handkerchiefs,  hurrahs,  hats  and 
caps  thrown  on  high,  was  the  kindly  farewell 
of  the  honest-hearted  Aberdonians.    As  we 
slowly  passed  Mr.  Duthie's  yard,  a  salute  was 
fired  and  colours  hoisted  ;  while  a  lively  band 
of  music  from  some  unknown  place  sounded 
joyously  in  our  ears.    At  ten  minutes  past 
eight  we  passed  through  the  "  locks,"  where 
we  had  been  detained  for  a  moment  or  two, 
and  where  an  incident  occurred  which  was 
strongly  characteristic  of  our  voyage.    One 
of  our  men,  Glennie,  had  sprung  ashore  either 
to  shake  hands  once  more  with  some  old  friend, 
or,  may  be  on  the  sly,  to  have  another  taste 
of  his  favourite  whisky.    As  we  moved  on- 
ward through  the  "locks"  the  crowd  was  so 
thick  that  he  was  prevented  easily  getting 
back  again,  and  it  was  only  at  the  last  mo- 
ment, by  a  sort  of  desperate  spring,  that  he 
managed  to  jump  from  the  quay  on  board  of 
us  at  the  stern.    So  wild  and  flying  did  he 
soem  to  spring,  (hat  a  gentleman  near  him, 
who  was  calmly  looking  on,  simg  out,  "Ho 
is  already  practising  the  '  Arctic  leap,'"' 
which,  being  received  by  a  loud  and  prolonged 
shout,  procured  for  Glennie  for  a  long  time 
afterwards  the  sobriquet  of    the   "  Arctic 
Leaper." 

Mr.  Hogarth,  in  his  fine  little  yacht  the 
"Sylph,"  now  passed   ahead    of   us,  very 
kindly  intending  to  keep  us  company  as  far 
as  the  Orkneys.    As  we  slowly  moved  on  to- 
wards the  bay,  we  could  see  the  crowd  ex- 
tending itself  in  one  long  line  to  the  very  ex- 
treme point  of  the  projecting  pier  that  formed 
one  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  harbour. 
Here,  as  we  ■were  towed  past  it,  renewed 
cheers  upon  cheers  were  shouted  far  and 
near,  and  kept  up  until  the  "  Prince  Albert" 
had  cast  off  from  the  steamer,  passed  Girdle- 
ness,  and  was  fairly  out  at  sea.    A  swell  from 
the  south-east  gave  us  a  little  motion,  and 
produced  upon  the  many  strangers  we  had 
on  board  the  usual  symptoms  of  sea-sickness. 
Several  were  distressingly  ill,  and  were,  no 
doubt,  exceedingly  glad  when,  after  some  de- 
lay, a  boat  took  them  off  to  the  steamer  and 
conveyed  them  back  to  the  shore.    The  final 
adieu  between  them  and  their  friends  and 
relatives  was  said,  and  then  with  a  light  air 
we  made  all  sail  and  stood   away  to  the 
northward. 

Thursday,  Junt  6(ft.  — The  following  day, 
Thursday,  with  a  light  south-easterly  breeze, 
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we  were  going  along  the  land  at  a  gentle  rate. 
Our  men  had  slept  off  their  shore  carousals, 
and  were  busily  engaged  attending  to  the 
vessel  and  their  own  private  comfor;  ■:■  in  the 
forecastle.  At  1^2.30  we  were  off  Peterhead, 
when,  upon  our  colours  being  hoisted,  an 
answer  was  given  from  the  coast  guard 
station,  and  a  boat  was  sent  off,  which  spoke 
the  yacht  in  company  astern  of  us,  and  re- 
ceived from  Commander  Forsyth,  who  was  on 
board  of  her,  some  additional  letters  for  Lon- 
don. Soon  afterwards  a  salute  was  Qred  from 
the  town. 

We  now  found  that,  despite  her  being  so 
deep  in  the  water,  and  her  additional 
strengthening,  the  "Prince  Albert"  sailed 
very  well ;  at  all  events,  with  the  wind  us  we 
now  possessed  it,  light,  and  fair  on  our 
starboard  quarter. 

In  the  evening  the  respective  watches  were 
duly  set,  and  the  vessel  got  in  good  sailing 
order.  During  the  morning  of  Friday  the 
7th,  we  had  light  winds  from  S.  by  E.  to 
N.  E.,  with  thick  foggy  weather.  At  noon, 
Duncansby  Head  bore  from  us  N.  by  VV.  four 
miles.  In  the  afternoon  the  wind  gradually 
veered  round  to  the  westward;  and  from 
three  o'clock  until  h^lf-past  four  we  had  a 
hard  job  beaiing  to  windward  for  Long 
Hope,  where  we  anchored  during  a  freshening 
breeze  and  threatening  wealher.  The  yacht 
"  Sylph "  piloted  us  in,  and  was,  in  njore 
respects  than  one,  a  most  agreeable  consort. 

Towards  midnight  the  gale  increased, 
blowing  very  hard  in  squalls  from  the  west- 
ward, and  continuing  the  same  throughout 
the  following  day  (Saturday,  June  8th).  As 
we  could  do  no  good  by  venturing  to  sea  in 
it,  we  remained  at  anchor,  and  employed  the 
men  in  re-slowing  the  hold,  and  making 
everything  still  more  secure  against  rough 
weather.  I  took  the  opportunity  to  fix  up  all 
the  various  nautical  and  scientific  instru- 
ments, and  to  ascertain  that  everything  in 
thecabin  was  properly  fastened,  so  that  the 
lively  motion  we  found  the  little  vessel  pos- 
sessed would  not  cause  injury.  The  medi- 
cine-chest was  most  effectually  secured ;  the 
chronometers  again  fixed  so  firmly  in  the  box 
prepared  for  them,  as  to  make  it  almost  im- 
possible for  any  movement  of  the  ship  to  hurt 
them.  My  own  cabin,  too,  was  attended  to 
by  myself,  and  shelves  and  fastenings  put 
wherever  requisite.  All  the  doors  and  sashes 
had  been  previously  doubled,  so  as  to  pre- 
clude any  cold  air  from  entering  ;  but  I  after- 
wards found  that  this  caused  as  much  injury, 
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by  stopping  proper  ventilation,  as  it  afforded 
benefU  ih  the  way  intended. 

Jun«.— Sunday,  the  9th,  commenced  with 
light  airs  and  showers.  At  9.30  we  weigbed 
anchor,  and  made  all  sail  Cfut  of  Long  Hope. 
At  ten  we  parted  from  our  kind  and  hospi- 
table friend  Mr.  Hogarth,  who,  in  his  y&dai 
'•'■  Sylph,"  after  giving  us  three  hearty  cheers, 
stood  on  his  way  towards  the  mainland,  while 
we  worked  to  windward,  through  the  Pentland 
Frith.  At  noon.Dunnet  Head  bore  from  as, 
west,  four  or  five  miles.  In  the  afternoon  we 
had  light  breezes  and  very  hazy  weather,  ac- 
companied by  a  most  unpleasant  chopping  sea. 

At  six  P.M.  w«3  were  off  Hoy  Heady  which 
was  bearing  N.E.  by  E.  about  twenty  miles. 
Midnight  we  had  strong  breezes  and  rain, 
with  a  heavy  bead  sea.  Altogether,  this  was 
a  inost  disagreeable  day.  The  wind,  the 
weather,  and  the  sea  were  against  us ;  and  it 
being  the  first,  too,  of  our  being  alone,  ren- 
dered it  more  dispiriting  and  wretched.  We 
might  now  be  said  to  be  fairly  at  sea,  and 
henceforth  the  incidents  of  our  voyage,  for 
some  time  to  come,  are  purely  nautical. 

CHAPTER  IV. 

Fairly  at  Sea.— Good  Qualities  of  tlie  Vessel.— A 
Nautical  Post-ollice.—  Shore  Sickness.  —Colder 
Weather.— Value  of  old  Newspaper  Scraps.-Rou- 
tine  of  doily  Life. 

Monday,  lOf/i.-ON  Monday,  the  40th,  we 
had,  in  the  morning,  strong  westerly  breezes, 
rain,  and  thick  weather.  At  noon,  and  the 
early  part  of  the  afternoon,  the  wind  was 
light  from  the  S.  W.,  but  towards  midnight  it 
again  blew  strong  from  that  quarter,  accom- 
panied with  heavy  rain.  We  had  but  very 
little  darkness  now  at  night,  and  at  ten  p.m. 
we  could  clearly  make  out  Rona  Island,  bear- 
ing from  us  S.W.  by  S.  about  eight  miles. 

Tuesday,  iilh. — At  five  o'clock  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning  it  was  blowing  hard  from  the 
westward  with  constant  rain ;  but  at  noon  it 
moderated  and  became  very  clear,  gradually 
assuming  a  steady  westerly  breeze  and  fine 
weather,  though  with  a  heavy  head  sea, 

Wednesday,  iiilh. — The  following  day  we 
had,  at  first,  light  southerly  and  south-west- 
erly winds,  with  rain,  which  suddenly  chang- 
ed, about  six  p.m.,  to  a  strong  breeze  from 
the  north,  soon  freshening  to  a  gale,  with 
high  sea  and  hazy  weather.  We  now  found 
the  vessel  to  bean  excellent  sea-boat,  hardly 
shipping  any  water  in  comparison  to  what 
is  expected  of  small  ships  in  general.  She 
was  also  very  tight,  her  pumps  not  having 
once  been  used  from  necessity. 
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JAur«(fay,  13/A.— The  next  morning  the 
vrind  was  fair,  but  blowing  hard  from  N.N.E., 
with  drizzling  rain  and  a  heavy  sea.  Sail 
had  to  be  reduced  to  a  double-reefed  mainsail 
and  storm  jib.  At  noon,  and  during  the  sub- 
sequent part  of  the  day,  it  was  more  mode- 
rate, and  accordingly  all  sail  was  made  upon 
the  vessel.  Our  position  at  noon  of  this 
daywaslat.  59  deg.  19  min.,  long.  13  deg. 
42  min.,  and  at  the  end  of  the  twenty- four 
hours  we  found  that  we  had  enjoyed  a  good 
run  of  140  miles,  the  best^  we  had  yet  ex- 
perienced. The  weather  on  this  day,  though 
comfortable,  was  yet  colder  than  usual ;  but 
I  did  not  intend  changing  any  of  my  light 
shore  apparel  until  absolutely  obliged  ;  hop- 
ing thereby  gradually  to  accustom  myself  to 
that  state  of  temperature  which  I  must  even- 
tually endure. 

Friday,  Hth. — Throughout  this  day  wo 
had  steady  breezes  and  fair  weather,  until 
the  evening,  when  the  wind  fell  light  and 
calm  with  a  cloudy  sky. 

Saturday,  15</j. — The  next  twenty-four 
hours  gave  us  light  airs  from  S.E.  to  N.E., 
with  clear  weather  and  a  omoolh  sea.  At 
2.30  P.M.  a  cask  containing  letters,  etc.,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Secretary  of  the  Admiralty, 
was  thrown  overboard  for  the  purpose  of  as- 
certaining the  direction  of  the  current. 

The  day  being  so  calm  and  fair,  it  was  de- 
termined to  put  the  hold  to  rights,  placing 
therein  all  the  superfluous  things  we  had  in 
the  store-room,  and  leaving  out  only  such 
necessaries  as  we  required  for  a  certain  length 
of  time.  A  victualling  scale  was  also  drawn 
up  and  submitted  to  Commander  Forsyth ; 
upon  his  approval,  it  was  appointed  for  re- 
gular weekly  distribution. 

Sunday,  l<></i.— Until  the  evening  of  this 
day  we  had  moderate  easterly  and  south-east- 
erly breezes.  It  was  the  first  Sunday,  pro- 
perly speaking,  we  had  had  at  sea,  and  truly 
did  we  all  enjoy  it.  It  proved  a  day  of  per- 
fect rest  and  loveliness.  The  weather  was 
delightful;  a  gentle  wind,  a  clear  sky,  and 
calm  sea,  with  a  warm  and  genial  air,  pre- 
vailed throughout,  and  the  vessel  glided 
along  noiselessly  and  almost  imperceptibly. 
The  arrangement  for  performing  divine  ser- 
vice had  been  lixed  on  the  previous  evening 
by  Commander  Forsyth,  who  this  morning, 
at  10.30,  read  prayers  and  a  sermon.  All 
the  men  attended,  and  appeared  to  take  a  de- 
vout interest  in  their  religious  duties. 

About  seven  p.m.  the  wind  freshened  up 
from  the  southward,  with  dark  cloudy  wea- 
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ther,  and  during  the  ensuing  night  it  con- 
tinued increasing  from  the  S.W.  and  west- 
ward. On  the  morning  of  the  17th  it  was 
blowing  rather  strong,  and  by  afternoon  had 
reached  toa  hard  gale  with  squalls,  and  rain, 
and  a  heavy  head  sea.  If  the  preceding  day 
had  been  remarkably  fine  and  peaceable, 
this  was  as  remarkably  stormy  and  restless  ; 
for  during  the  whole  twenty-four  hours  there 
was  nothing  but  shortening  sail,  and  attend- 
ing to  the  heavy  seas  which  now  and  then 
broke  their  tops  short  off  against  us.  Not 
one  moment  did  our  Uttio  craft  give  us  any 
rest.  To  sit,  or  stand,  or  lie,  was  equally 
the  same.  Truly  "  tossed  to  and  fro  by  the 
billows  of  the  deep,"  she  was  like  a  mere 
bladder  upon  the  water;  and  at  no  time,  be- 
fore, had  any  of  us  experienced  so  disagree- 
ably her  hvely  and  incessant  motion.  For 
myself,  I  was  all  but  sea-sick,  and  it  was  only 
by  taking  a  remedial  dose  that  I  was  enabled 
to  keep  up.  Several  of  the  men  were  affected 
in  like  manner,  and  I  believe  there  was  not 
one  of  us  that  did  not,  in  some  measure  or 
other,  sensibly  experience  the  singular  dis- 
agreeableness  of  this  day. 

It  was  at  about  three  p.m.  that  I  was  de- 
sired to  see  one  of  the  men,  who  complained 
of  severe  pains  across  the  bottom  of  his 
chest,  and  of  general  illness.  I  had,  before, 
been  obliged  to  pay  some  attention  to  a  few 
of  the.hien,  who  had  experienced  sundry  ail- 
ments, arising  from  change  of  life  and  diet; 
but  the  present  was  of  a  more  serious  nature 
than  any  I  had  yet  had  to  do  with.  I  found 
that  the  man  had  been  drinking  to  excess 
while  on  shore,  and  that  his  illness  now, 
indeed,  arose  from  that  one  cause  only.  It 
will  be  sufficient  to  observe  that  I  treated 
him  accordingly  ;  and  though  I  had  at  first 
some  trouble  and  anxiety,  yet  in  five  days' 
time  he  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  be  put 
again  on  duty ;  though  it  was  not  for  a  long 
time  afterwards  that  I  allowed  him  to  take 
any  grog. 

Tuesday,  18(/t.— This  day  throughout  was 
very  rough,  with  a  foul  wind  and  high  sea. 
In  the  evening  the  gale  increased,  with  dark 
threatening  weather,  and  showers  of  snow 
and  sleet.  Our  vessel,  however,  proved  her- 
self an  admirable  sea-boat,  shipping  but  httle 
water,  and  riding  very  easily  over  the  lofty 
waves  that  rushed  incessantly  and  fiercely 
towards  her.  All  night  the  wind  continued 
to  increase.  Sail  after  sail  was  taken  in, 
until,  about  four  a.m.  of  the  19th,  during  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  westward  and  sharp 
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snowstorms,  wo  were  obliged  to  heave  to 
under  a  double-reefed  mainsail,  for  the  first 
time  since  leaving  home.  At  noon  of  this 
day,  the  southern  point  of  Greenland  (Cape 
Farewell)  bore  from  us  nearly  W.  '^N.  about 
375  miles. 

Towards  midnight  the  gale  abated,  and 
light  breezes,  with  showers,  and  a  cross  sea 
followed.  All  sail  was  again  made  ;  but,  the 
wind  being  adverse,  little  was  done  in  the 
way  of  progress. 

The  weather  during  this  day  was  much 
colder,  and  I  was  compelled  to  exchange  the 
thin  summer  apparel,  which  I  had  worn  on 
shore,  for  some  of  a  heavier  and  warmer  na- 
ture. For  the  first  time,  I  found  it  necessary 
to  put  on  my  heaviest  sea-boots,  and  hose 
belonging  to  them,  on  account  of  the  sea 
washing  on  board  so  much. 

Thursday,  20(li,  Friday,  21st.— The  next 
day  brouglit  light  easterly  airs  and  pleasant 
weather ;  and  the  following,  moderate  breezes, 
calms,  and,  again,  light  winds,  accompanied 
in  the  afternoon  with  dark  cloudy  weather. 
Towards  midnight  the  breeze  freshened  up 
from  the  westward,  attended  with  heavy  rain. 
During  the  forenoon,  I  was  enabled  to  exa- 
mine a  large  case  containing  newspapers  and 
printed  scraps,  that  had  hitherto  been  on 
deck,  exposed  to  the  seas,  from  having  no 
room  below  to  place  it.    Of  course^oarly 
all  the  papers  were  wetted  sorely,  iinoP  look 
me  many  days  thoroughly  to  dry  them.    My 
object  ill  bringing  so  large  a  supply  of  news- 
papers may  be  briefly  stated.    I  have  often, 
myself,  when  at  sea,  felt  the  greatest  delight 
from  perusing  a  journal,  however  old  it  might 
be ;  and  I  was  convinced  that  during  the  long 
winter  sojourn  that  we  anticipaied,  many,  if 
not  all  of  those  I  now  brought  with  mo,  would 
prove  most  acceptable,    i  had,   too,  weekly 
papers  for  the  past  four  or  five  years,  and 
these,  I  thought,  would  be  gladly  perused  by 
those  who  had  been  so  long  absent  from  their 
native  land,  should  we  be  fortunate  enough 
to  fall  in   with  them.    Our  worthy  friend 
"Punch,"    and    the    "lUustraled   London 
News,"  would  come  in  most  amusingly  to  us 
when  we  had  nought  else  to  do,  during  the 
long  dark  nights  we  should  experience;  and 
of  these  I  had  two  or  three  volumes.  My  bud- 
get of  scraps  was  a  complete  omnium  ga- 
therum of  literary  and  general  information. 
I  used  to  con  them  over  after  some  extra  fa- 
tigue for  an  hour  or  two  of  an  evening  ;  and 
when  I  felt  myself  unable  to  read  a  book  of 
any  kind,  I  could  turn  to  these,  and  be  well 
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amused  with  them.  They  were  not  tod  long 
and  prosy,  nor  too  short  and  unmeaning; 
but,  as  a  whole,  full  of  interest  and  edifica- 
tion. These  scraps,  then,  with  my  newspa- 
pers, I  took  due  care  of,  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  all  hands  would,  as  I  felt  as- 
sured, fully  appreciate  their  value. 

Saturday,  22n(f.— On  the  22nd  we  had  the 
wind  very  variable,  between  fair  and  foul,  and 
occasionally  both  ;  principally  from  the  N.  W. 
to  N.  E.  The  weather,  too,  was  alternately 
clear  and  cloudy,  and  the  air  much  colder. 
This  arose,  probably,  from  the  wind  blowing 
off  the  icy  coast  of  Greenland,  to  which  wo 
were  then  fast  approaching  ;  being,  at  noon, 
only  220  miles  from  Cape  Farewell.  Icebergs, 
too,  were  hourly  expected  ;  and  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  water  was  frequently  tried,  though 
I  only  registered  it  once  a-day.  There  was  a 
peculiarity  in  the  colour  of  the  water  the 
whole  way,  which  I  had  never  observed  so 
extensively  on  any  other  voyage.  Instead  of 
its  being  of  the  usual  blue  appearance,  it  had 
more  the  look  that  soundings  would  have 
caused  it  to  present.  It  was  always  of  a  dirty- 
looking  green,  or  muddy  aspect,  excepting 
on  this  one  day,  when  it  assumed  an  ultra- 
marine hue. 

Hitherto  we  had  gone  on  as  well  as  we  per- 
haps could  have  expected ;  but,  now,  began 
a  series  of  baffling  and  vexatious  trials,  which, 
in  ihe  shape  of  foul  winds  and  heavy  gales, 
delayed  us  in  nearly  one  position  a  whole 
week.  What  we  gained  one  day  we  lost  the 
next;  and,  to  look  at  our  track  chart,  any 
stranger  might  think  we  had  had  nothing  else 
to  do  but  to  Irace  and  retrace  our  steps  in  any 
direction  except  that  in  which  we  were 
bound,  fl)  But  a  ship  is  always  the  sport 
of  the  winds  and  waves  ;  and  what  it  does  not 
please  Him,  who  holds  the  winds  and  the 
waves  in  His  keeping,  to  grant  us,  we  must 
be  contented  to  do  without.  The  day  ended, 
towards  midnight,  with  squally  and  unsettled 
weather,  and  symptoms  of  a  gale. 

Sunday,  2M.— This  Sunday  was  a  very  dif- 
ferent one  from  the  last.  It  was  a  rough  un- 
pleasant day,  wilh  a  heavy  breeze  from  the 
westward  and  N.  W.,  right  against  us,  and 
producing  a  disagreeable  high  sea.  The  wea- 
ther was  cloudy  and  cold,  and  divine  service 
had  to  be  performed  below,  in  the  cabin. 

Monday, 2ith.— The  next  morning  brought 
us  no  improvement.  Throughout  the  whole 
day  it  was  blowing  a  strong  westerly  gale, 

(1)  About  tliis  same  place,  too,  Sir  Edward  Parry, 
in  his  celebrated  llrsl  voyage,  was  much  delayed. 
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with  a  high  sea  and  heavy  showers  of  rain. 
Thick  fogs  occaMonally  oDveloped  ns  in  dark- 
ness, and  rendered  our  position  still  more 
disagreeable.  Indeed,  the  whole  past  week 
had  been  very  dispiriting,  no  progrHss  hav- 
ing been  made,  and  yet  every  day  fraught 
with  anxiety  and  importance.  Already,  as 
we  judged,  late  in  tbo  season,  every  twenty- 
four  hours'  delay,  we  suspected,  would  in- 
crease tbo  dilflcutties  in  our  way  acioss  the 
ice  in  Baffin's  Bay.  The  last  two  days  had 
added  to  our  distance  from  Cape  Farewell,  in- 
stead of  diminishing  it ;  and  wu  were  now 
258  miles  from  that  extreme  point  of  Green- 
land ;  last  Saturday  we  had  been  only  2*20. 

Tue»eUty,^k.-~\i  ten  p.m.,  however,  it 
moderated,  and  for  the  neit  twenty-four 
hours  we  luid  light  winds  and  finer  weather 
from  the  same  quarter ;  but  this  was  still 
against  us,  and  we  could  do  but  little  in  the 
wayof  getting  on. 

Our  daily  Ufe  was  this  ; — 

At  half-past  six  I  used  to  turn  out ;  and, 
warm  or  cold,  wet  or  dry,  take  an  immediate 
ablution  in  the  pure  and  natural  element. 
For  half  an  hour  I  would  then  walk  on  deck, 
fair  or  foul ;  and,  a  little  before  eight,  exa- 
mine the  men's  forecastle ;  see  to  their  con- 
dition, and  whether  any  of  them  were  sick; 
and  if  so,  give  them  medicine.  At  eight  bells, 
I  would  then  take  the  chronomelrical  time 
for  (^ptain  Forsyth,  while  he  observed  the 
altitude  of  the  sun,  to  get  our  longitude. 
Latterly  I  used,  by  his  desire,  to  take  a  set  of 
sights  also  myself,  taking  the  time  from  a 
common  watch,  and  comparing  it  afterwards 
with  the  chronometer.  The  chronometers 
were  then  wound  up  by  me,  and  the  thermo- 
meter, barometer,  etc.,  registered. 

At  eight  o'clock  the  two  mates  went  to 
breakfast ;  the  captain  and  1  getting  ours  soon 
after  them.  During  the  forenoon  I  had  to  at- 
tend to  the  stores,  provisions,  etc. ;  write  my 
accounts,  journals,  and  other  papers ;  and  at 
noon  work  up  the  ship's  reckoning,  the  ob- 
servations, and  .vrite  the  ship's  log,  examin- 
ing our  present  position  and  future  course. 
All  this  was  done  under  Commander  For- 
syth's superintendence,  and  I  am  truly  in- 
debted to  him  for  the  opportunities  he  afforded 
me  for  brushing  up  the  old  knowledge  I  had 
on  the  subject.  The  mates  had  their  dinner 
at  noon,  the  captain  and  I  at  three  p.m.  ; 
after  which,  a  stroll  for  an  hour  or  so  on  deck 
was  taken  by  both  of  us.  Tea  came  round 
at  six,  and  at  eight  p.m.  I  used  to  try  the  tem- 
perature of  the  air  oa  deck,  and  of  the  sea. 
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After  that,  wo  would  read  together  in  the 
stern  cabin.  At  ten,  we  would  take  our  hot 
grog ;  and,  generally  about  eleven,  when 
free  from  rough  weather  or  the  neighbour- 
hood of  ice,  turn  in  for  the  night.  Often, 
however,  the  captain  and  I  have  been  on  deck 
for  hours;  cure  and  anxiety  upon  his  mind, 
and  the  same,  very  naturally,  (hough  in  a 
smaller  di-gree,  upon  mine.  Very  little  candle 
was  required  below  at  night,  as  there  was 
seldom  more  than  an  hour  or  two's  darkness 
during  any  part  of  our  voyage,  until  we  were 
returning.  It  was  not  long  after  this  date, 
moreover,  that  we  bad  continued  daylight 
through  the  whole  twonty-four  hours. 

The  men  had  their  amusements  and  regu- 
lar occupations.  Divided  into  the  usual 
watches,  there  was  plenty  of  them  at  all  times 
to  handle  the  ship  eosily ;  and  it  was  very 
rare  that  all  hands,  unless  when  among  ice, 
and  then  not  very  often,  were  required  on 
deck  at  the  same  time.  Consequently,  they 
had  their  entire  portion  of  rest  almost  un- 
broken ;  and  the  regular  life  they  led,  the 
good  and  liberal  supply  of  food  furnished 
them,  and  their  own  contented  and  cheerful 
minds,  produced  the  natural  and  certain  re- 
sults to  be  looked  for.  They  increased  in 
health  and  appearance  ;  and,  instead"  of 
dwindling  away  in  the  cold,  became  more 
robusL  and  florid.  Every  Saturday  evening 
{oitemr  when  necessary,  or  when  heavy  la- 
bour was  performed)  a  glass  of  grog  was 
given  them  ;  the  fiddle  was  brought  on  deck, 
if  weather  permitted,  the  merry  dance  and 
song  went  round,  wives  and  sweethearts  were 
drunk  with  honest  warmth  of  feeling ;  and 
never  was  there  a  happier  set  of  fellows  than 
they  seemed.  Pleased  with  their  vessel  and 
those  who  commanded  them,  satisfied  with 
what  they  received,  ardent  in  the  cause  in 
which  they  had  embarked,  and  all  more  or 
less  humbly,  and  in  u  manly  way,  depending 
upon  their  God,  they  presented  precisely  the 
sort  of  crew  that  the  most  enthusiastic  and 
daring  man  would  wish  to  have  with  him  on 
any  sort  of  enterprize. 

My  own  feelings  at  this  time  were  light 
and  buoyant,  though  earnestly  wishing  we 
could  get  on  somewhat  faster.  1  could  say 
in  truth  :  — 

"  My  bark  is  on  the  waters,  my  Iiomc  is  on  the  sea ; 
For  I  love  to  ride 
On  the  wild  blue  tide. 
And  merrily,  merrily  be." 

And  often  have  I  hummed  this  bit  of  dog- 
grel  rhyme,  when  the  gale  has  been  blowing 
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highest.  There  ww  justice  in  the  captain's 
remark,  that  I  "was  never  so  happy  as  in  a 
gale  of  wind,"  to  which  I  always  added,  "  if 
it  is  fair.  Sir,  not  without."  I  wanted  to  gel 
to  our  destination,  and  to  commence  onr  ac- 
tual labours ;  and  anything  and  evekything 
that  would  help  us  thither  was  good  to  me. 

CHAPTER  V. 

Succession  of  foul  Wind?  nnd  heavy  Gales.— Hove  to. 
—The  first  IcebenJ.— HoundinK  Cape  Farewell.— 
Drift-wood.— Mugnifiuvut  Mountain  Scenery. 

Tuesday,  25(/i.— This  day,  as  I  have  ob- 
served, brought  us  no  improvement  as  regard- 
ed our  progress.  The  weather  was  liner,  but 
the  winds  were  light  and  against  us.  But,  as 
it  afterwards  appeared,  this  was  but  a  lull  in 
the  series  of  gales  we  had  lately  had  and  were 
still  to  have,  for  during  the  next  night  (Wed- 
nesdoy,  26th)  it  began  to  blow  again  wilh 
great  fury  from  the  westward,  accompanied 
by  a  heavy  sea,  and  greater  cold  than  we  had 
yet  experienced.  In  vain  the  Utile  "  Albert" 
tried  to  stem  it,  plunging  and  driving  and 
tossing  the  crest  of  each  fierce  wave  over  her 
bows  as  if  in  proud  contempt ;  it  would  not 
do.  Struggling  and  staggering  under  the 
tremendous  seas  thot  rolled  towards  her,  she 
evidently  needed  relief ;  and  accordingly  the 
small  portion  of  canvass  that  remained  upon 
her  was  still  further  lessened  for  (he  purpose, 
and  she  was  then  hove  to.  Lightly  did  she 
then  ride  upon  the  waters,  grateful,  poor 
thing,  for  the  boon  we  had  thus  afforded  her. 

Thursday,  27/A.— -The  following  morning 
the  gale  abated,  and  all  sail  was  made,  to 
light  breezes  from  the  westward  and  north. 
A  complete  change  in  the  weather  took  place, 
and  the  sun  in  all  its  beauty  was  shining  in  a 
cloudless  sky,  while  the  wind  was  like  a 
gentle  summer  breeze.  That  wind,  however, 
continued  foul ;  and  thus  were  ■  we  in  the 
same  position  as  about  a  week  previous.  A 
fog-bank  occasionally  would  arise,  and  a 
heavy  swell  from  one  quarter,  with  a  counter 
swell  in  opposition,  agitated  the  water  rather 
unpleasantly.  Several  birds  (mollemokes) 
were  about  us  this  day ;  and  a  whale  or  two 
was  observed  spouting  at  a  distance ;  also  a 
porpoise  darting  away  to  the  south-west. 

Friday,  28(h.-— For  a  wonder,  we  had  a  fair 
wind  this  morning;  but  it  was  too  good  to 
last  long.  A  few  hours,  and  it  then  turned 
foul  again,  faUing  li^t  at  the  same  time, 
with  thick  foggy  weather,  and  a  cross  sea. 
At  noon  there  was  a  strong  south-westerly 
breeze,  with  alternate  rain  and  fog ;  and  in 
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the  evening  light  westerly  winds  with  the 
!>ame  thick  heavy  weather. 

Saturday,  29th. —The  wind  was  fair  again 
on  this  morning,  blowing  gently  from  the 
southward  and  south-east,  but  accompanied 
by  a  dense  fog,  and  occasionally  very  heavy 
rain.  A  remarkable  sea  speedily  arose;  and 
the  barometer,  falling  quickly  during  the 
morning,  denoted  the  approach  of  another 
gale.  But  the  afternoon  passed  away  without 
any  other  symptoms  of  it,  except  an  increas- 
ing swell  from  the  northward.  Our  dead 
reckoning  at  noon  gave  us  about  seventy- 
three  miles  from  Cape  Farewell,  which  bore 
about  N.  W.  of  us ;  so  that  it  was  not  desir- 
able for  us  to  get  nearer  that  little  known  and 
dangerous  locality.  The  wind  had  gradually 
veered  round  towards  the  north  ;  and  though 
keeping  light.  Captain  Forsyth,  with  great 
judgment  and  skill,  began,  as  evening  ap- 
proached, to  shorten  sail ;  and  well  was  it 
that  he  did  so,  for  at  seven  o'clock,  with  little 
notice,  it  was  blowing  very  hard  from  N.  by 
E.,and  a  tremendously  high  sea  lumbhng  in 
upon  us.  it  was  indeed  the  grim  spirit  of  the 
Greenland  Cape  pouring  forth  his  vial  of 
wrath  upon  our  tiny  bark,  for  daring  to  ven- 
ture near  his  dreaded  haunts.  But  she  stood 
the  attack  boldly.  As  if  in  contempt  at  the 
monster's  efforts  to  destroy  or  injure  her,  she 
refused  to  ship  even  a  drop  of  water,  compa- 
ratively speaking,  after  we  had  hove  her  to 
again  at  nine  p.m.  Her  rocking  and  pitching, 
however,  was  bevind  all  description ;  for 
higher  and  higher  rose  the  seas,  any  one  of 
them,  if  breaking  on  board,  enough  to  in- 
stantly overwhelm  her  ;  and  fiercer  and 
fiercer  blew  the  wind.  Her  lee  bulwarks  were 
frequently  right  under  water ;  and  a  cask  that 
was  lashed  on  that  side  of  the  deck  was  fairly 
lifted  up  and  thrown  into  iho  sea,  the  lashing 
alone  saving  it  from  being  entirely  lost.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  the  preceding  gales  had 
united  in  this  one.  For  the  first  time  we  had 
to  close  reef  the  mainsail,  the  only  sail  now- 
standing  ;  and  at  ten  o'clock  it  was  almost  a 
question  whether  even  that  morsel  of  canvass 
would  not  be  blown  out  of  the  bolt  ropes. 
During  the  whole  night  it  continued  thus ; 
the  sea  being  higher  than  many  of  the  men 
had  ever  seen  it  here  before  for  years,  though 
their  lives  had  been  almost  passed  in  annual 
voyages  to  this  region.  Those  who  had  been 
to  Cape  Horn  or  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  of 
course  jad  seen  heavier ;  although,  in  my 
opinion,  it  merely  consisted  in  the  length 
and  not  the  height  of  the  seas. 
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Tho  howling  of  (he  wind  was  so  distinctly 
heard  below  in  our  cabins,  tho  motion  of  the 
vessel  was  so  great,  and  the  plunging  and 
lurching  so  heavy  on  n)y  particular  side  (be- 
ing to  leeward  that  night),  that  I  could  got 
but  little  sleep,  and  it  was  late  in  tho  morn- 
ing before  1  sank  into  oblivion.  When  I 
awoke  again  (Sunday,  30th),  tho  wind  had 
greatly  subsided,  though  still  blowing  a  heavy 
gale  with  a  dull  cloudy  sky.  At  noon  it  mo- 
derated sufficiently  to  permit  our  making  a 
little  sail ;  but  tho  weather  was  altogether  so 
rough,  that  divine  service  could  not  bo  per- 
formed this  day.  At  noon  we  made  ourselves 
ninety-five  miles  from  Cape  Farewell,  ^nd  I 
ascended  to  the  mast-head  to  see  if  tho 
land  (1)  could  be  made  out,  it  being  clearer  ; 
but  I  failed  in  doing  so.  In  the  afternoon  it 
was  more  moderate  and  clear,  with  the  wind 
at  north-west,  increased  sail  was  made,  as 
we  could  set  it ;  but  at  night,  again,  tho  gale 
freshened  up,  and  we  had  to  make  all  snug 
and  fast  as  before.  Tho  following  niorniiig 
(Monday,  July  1st)  the  same  foul  wind  and 
weather  continued,  though  with  far  lighter 
breezes,  ending  in  calms  and  rain  through 
the  night. 

Tuesday,  2nd.— At  two  a.m.  of  tho  next 
day  we  passed  tho  first  iceberg  about  a  mile 
off.  A  breeze  soon  afterwards  came  from  the 
eastward,  and  actually  continued  fair  for 
nine  hours  !  when  it  again  returned  to  its  old 
foul-weather  quarter  in  the  west. 

At  four  A.M.  two  more  icebergs  were 
passed,  and  several  pieces  of  drift-wood. 
With  reference  to  the  latter,  which  is  so  fre- 
quently found  in  the  seas  about  the  coast  of 
Greenland,  F  may,  in  passing,  observe,  that 
that  eminent  scientific  arctic  voyager.  Dr. 
Scoresby,  states  that  the  origin  of  it  is  traced 
to  some  country  beyond  the  pole,  and  may 
be  brought  forward  in  aid  of  the  opiriion  that 
there  exists  a  sea  communication  between  the 
Atlantic  and  the  Pacific,  a  notion  that  re- 
ceives additional  strength  from  the  circum- 
stance of  some  of  the  drift-wood  being  worm- 
eaten.  (2) 

At  ten  A.M.  of  this  day  the  land  was  said 
to  have  been  seen  bearing  from  N.  to  E.  by 
N.  sixty-five  miles ;  but  I  believe  neither 
Captain  Forsyth  nor   myself  fairly  made  it 

(1)  Cape  Farewell  can  be  seen  that  distance; 
Parry  having  sightcditioo  miles  oil'. 

(•2)  Vide  his  work  on  the  Arctic  Regions,  ch.  i,, 
p.  3,  a  most  invaluable  fund  of  information  on  all 
Bubjects  connected  with  that  utmost  unknown  part 
of  the  world. 
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out.  However,  our  position  was  then  such  as 
to  have  brought  it  within  our  view,  had  the 
haze  in  that  quarter  been  removed,  and  it  is 
probable  that  some  one  really  did  see  it.  Ko- 
mainder  of  the  day  clear  and  cold. 

Wednesday,  3rf. — In  tho  morning  of  this 
day  we  had  a  fair  but  liglU  breeze  and  smooth 
water.  At  noon  it  was  calm,  or  nearly  so. 
Our  smallest  boat  (tho  dingey)  was  hoisted 
out ;  and,  getting  into  her,  I  had  a  pull  round 
tho  ship  for  a  short  distance.  As  we  had 
fairly  turned  tho  extreme  point  of  Southern 
Greenland,  wo  might  be  said  to  have  just 
entered  Davis'  Straits,  and  cleared  tho  tem- 
pestuous Northern  Ocean.  This  was  hardly 
so,  yet  wo  were  willing  to  admit  of  its  being 
so ;  and  it  was  with  some  degree  of  curiosity 
that  I  looked  upon  the  "  Prince  Albert,"  as  she 
now  lazily  lifted  to  the  swell,  to  see  how  sho 
had  stood  tho  rough  handling  she  had  hitherto 
experienced.  It  was  the  first  time,  out  of  the 
ship,  I  had  seen  her  when  fairly  at  sea,  and 
well  pleased  was  I  with  tho  look  she  pre- 
sented. First  pulling  right  away  on  the  star- 
board beam  ;  then  ahead,  and  running  athwart 
her  bows,  resting  a  moment  in  the  line  of  her 
eye  ;  and,  finally,  dropping  the  boat  and 
ranging  up  under  her  stern :  I  had  a  good 
examination  of  her  on  all  sides,  and  well  did 
she  bear  the  test.  Not  a  single  yarn  appeared 
to  be  displaced  about  her  rigging,  and  the 
very  paint  upon  her  sides  did  not  seem  tho 
least  discoloured.  But  thepoinllmost  thought 
of  was  her  qualifications  for  tho  service  sho 
would  now  very  speedily  be  entering  upon. 
In  the  boat  with  me  were  two  old  whalers, 
who,  observing  me  examining  our  mutual 
home,  said,  '•  She's  small,  sir,  but  a  bonnie 
thing  for  a'  that.  We're  not  afraid  of  her, 
but  she'll  do  her  duty  well ;"  and  so  I  myself 
thought.  Alone  in  that  wide  world  of  waters ; 
with  the  heaving  sea  coming  in  from  tho 
south-west ;  all  her  sails  set  to  a  faint  breeze, 
and  a  fast-falling  mist  beginning  to  spread 
abroad,  sho  looked  at  first  sight  incrpable  of 
doing  anything  that  would  be  wanted  of  her  ; 
yet,  upon  longer  examination,  watching  her 
steady  and  graceful  movements,  her  quiet 
and  almost  imperceptible  motion  while  shoot- 
ing ahead  without  any  apparent  cause,  there 
being  so  little  wind,  and  the  sharp  wedge- 
like formation  of  her  bows ;  strengthened  and 
fortified,  not  only  there  but  throughout  her 
whole  hull ;  it  was  evident  that  she  would 
answer,  and  that  good  work  could  be  got  out 
of  her.  1  jumped  on  board,  none  the  less 
proud  of  the  little  craft  to  which  I  belonged, 
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from  the  examination  I  had  thus  oxternally 
made  of  her.  Tho  dingey  was  then  hoisted 
up  astern,  to  be  ready,  if  necessary,  for  low- 
ering on  (he  instant  if  any  emergency  should 
require  her  services. 

In  tho  latter  part  of  tho  afternoon  tho  wea- 
ther became  thick  and  foggy,  with  a  foul 
wind  from  tho  northward ;  our  course  now 
being  in  that  direction,  instead  of  any  longer 
westward. 

Thurgday,  4(ft.— This  day  avo  had  calms, 
and  light  airs  from  the  southward  and  south- 
oast,  with  thick  cloudy  wo.ilher  and  smooth 
sea.  Very  poor  pn)gress.  At  noon  Cape 
Desolation,  which,  as  Captain  Fitzjames  ob- 
serves, "  sounds  Polar  enough,"  was  distant 
about  101  miles. 

Friday,  5(/».— Light  winds  were  now  as 
prevalent  as  heavy  gales  had  been  before  our 
rounding  Cape  Farewell.  Smooth  water, 
genial  weather,  and  no  ice  in  sight,  made 
pleasant  sailing  of  it  to  those  who  might 
like  such  a  listless  life,  but  I  believe  thme 
were  very  few  of  us  who  admired  it.  Some 
change,  however,  was  made  this  day  in  our 
accustomed  work,  fur  the  ice-saws,  crow's 
nest,  etc.,  were  got  out  to  bo  duly  prepared  ; 
possibly,  for  speedy  use. 

Saturday,  6(/i.— This  morning  I  wont  on 
deck  rather  earlier  than  usual,  and  was  quite 
enchanted  with  the  loveliness  of  the  scene 
that  met  my  view.  There  was  a  fine  gentle 
breeze  from  the  eastward  (fair),  with  a 
smooth  sea,  and  not  a  cloud  to  bo  seen,  ex- 
cept on  the  distant  horizon  ahead,  where  a 
fogbank  hung  as  if  in  doubt  whether  to  ex- 
pand itselforsink  altogether  away  from  sight. 
Abeam  of  us  lay  the  land,  near  enough  to  bo 
seen,  yet  so  wrapped  in  haze  as  to  be  imper- 
fectly distinguished.  The  weather  was  un- 
usually mild,  I  might  say  ivarm,  and  1  felt 
the  heavy  clothing  I  had  lately  worn  too  op- 
pressive for  me  now.  After  breakfast  it  fell 
calm,  and  all  the  bedding  was  had  up  on  deck 
and  aired,  the  berths  well  cleansed  and 
sweetened,  and  an  additional  scrubbing  given 
to  the  forecastle  and  cabin.  A  great  number 
of  aquatic  birds  could  be  seen  around  us^  and 
Captain  Forsyth,  being  a  good  sportsman, 
soon  brought  down  a  few,  which,  however, 
we  did  not  pick  up  when  they  fell. 

In  the  afternoon  a  breeze  from  the  west- 
ward sprung  up,  and  several  boUle-noses,  as 
the  men  called  them  (a  species  of  whale,  I 
believe,  not  unlike  a  grampus),  were  ob- 
served playing  about  us. 

At  six  p.  M.  an  amplitude  of  the  sun  was 
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3  taken,  which  gave  tho  variation  of  tho  com- 
pass .56  deg.  .16  min.  W.  This  was  in  about 
6'-2  deg.  lot.,  ry2  deg.  I.*)  min.  long. 

About  half  an  hour  afterwards  we  passed  a 
moderate-sized  iceberg  (o  the  eastward  of  us. 
This  was  iho  first  I  had  seen  during  the  pro- 
sent  voyagf,  the  others  having  been  observed 
during  the  night ;  but  I  was  no  novice  to 
them,  having  fallen  in  with  several  onco  be- 
fore off  Cape  Horn.  I(  was,  however,  some- 
what singular  that  we  should  havo  mot  with 
an  iceberg  here,  m  this  precise  spot,  whore 
Sir  John  Ross,  in  1829  and  at  tho  same  period 
of  Iho  year,  also  encountered  one,  and  that 
siniilar  (o  ono  he  had  fomerly  seen  in  Iho 
"  Isabella"  ten  years  before.  (1)  Our  position 
this  day  was,  throughout,  very  much  the 
same  as  his  in  that  year;  and,  bound  for  Iho 
same  place,  we  could  not  but  read  his  thrilling 
and  powerfully  written  narrative  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest. 

Towards  evening  the  breeze  freshened  from 
tho  westward,  which,  with  beautiful  smooth 
water,  sent  us  along  at  about  seven  knots  an 
hour;  tho  best  sailing,  taking  all  in  all,  wo 
had  yet  experienced. 

Sunday,  7(/t.— Throughout  this  day  fine 
slcafly  breezes  from  the  S.  W.,  with  cloudy 
weather.  Making  a  fine  run  of  it  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  the  wind  continuing  fair. 
Throe  icebergs,  one  of  them  rather  large, 
wore  passed  during  ihe  day.  Divino  service 
was  performed  as  usual. 

At  noon  we  were  off  Lichlenfels,  which 
was  probably  some  seventy  miles  from  us. 
Sir  John  Ross,  too.  was  hero  on  a  Sunday 
in  July  (the  13th) ;  only  six  days  later,  in 
1829. 

Monday,  8//i.— At  two  a.  m.  next  day  the 
land  was  clearly  seen,  bearing  east  about 
forty  miles.  At  six  it  was  a  most  beautiful 
morning,  at  first  calm,  and  then  a  light 
breeze  from  the  northward.  The  sun  was 
very  warm,  though  the  air  felt  cold.  From 
aloft  the  land  presented  a  very  pretty  ap- 
pearance, showing  itself  like  clustered  groups 
of  islets  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 

During  the  morning  we  stood  in  towards 
the  land,  which  was  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Nikasok,  and  at  noon  Pitie's  Mount  bore  S.  E. 
about  fifty  miles.  At  eight  p.  m.  variation  by 
azimuth  was  ascertained  tobe62deg.  ISmin. 
W.,and  at  nine  we  sounded  in  seventy-eight 
fathoms,  having  a  bottom  of  speckled  sand, 
stone,  and  rock.    Lat.  64  deg.  41  min.,  long. 

(1)  Vide  Ross's  Second  Voyage. 
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r)3  (log.  34  mil).    Ucinaindur  u(  the  evening 
flno,  cloar,  and  calm. 

Tutiday,  9//i.— The  morning  of  this  day 
brought  u  great  chongu  of  both  wind  and 
vcalhur.  It  began  to  blow  hurd  from  tbo 
iiorlhword,  with  u  short  jumping  soa.u  very 
kcon  cold  wind,  und  gloomy  wualht'r.  At 
ten,  wu  had  lu  shorten  sail  to  increasing 
breezes;  but  the  sky  having  become  more 
clear  enabled  us  to  git  a  line  viow  of  the 
niagniflcunl  mountains  about  Coquin  Sound, 
which  lay  right  aliead  of  iis,  us  wo  stood  to 
the  north-oast,  on  the  larboard  lack.  Oiio  of 
these  mountains  was  thocelubraled  Sukkcrlop 
(Sugar-louf) ,  which  occasionally  peeped  out 
from  tho  dense  clouds,  which  surrounded  it, 
in  all  its  bold  and  lofty  grandeur. 

In  tho  morning  wo  passed  three  icoborga, 
one  of  lhen»  very  large,  and  at  six  p.m.  s^aw 
another  one  to  leeward  of  us.  As  tho  wind 
increased  and  sea  began  to  rise,  the  ship  wos 
tacked  to  the  westward,  and  st(>od  off  the 
land.  Tho  evening  closed  in  with  cold  and 
disagreeable  weather,  rendered  still  more  so, 
in  appearance,  by  tho  now  almost constantday- 
lighl  through  the  whole  iv.only-four  hours. 
Hitherto  \vc  had  met  no  ice,  except  the  few 
bergs  mentioned  ;  but  it  was  necessary  now 
to  keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  it,  and  conso- 
fiuonlly  all  hands  were  on  the  alert. 

Wednesday,  lOt/i.— This  day  the  wind  was 
fair,  and  proved  a  flno  steady  brec/o  from 
the  south-west,  running  us  r.ipidly  past  tho 
land  at  seven  or  eight  miles  per  hour.  In  the 
morning  some  sleet  and  snow  fell ;  but  after 
noon  the  weather  becanie  much  warmer.  Wo 
were  now  preparing  for  calling  at  Whale  Fish 
Islands, at  which  place  it  was  hoped  we  should 
arrive  on  the  following  day,  if  liio  wind  con- 
tinued the  same. 

Our  dinner  this  day  was  greatly  improved 
by  some  cod-fish,  that  had  been  caught  early 
Hi  the  morning,  before  tho  wind  sprang  up. 
It  was  excellent  eating,  and  I  believe  tho  fish 
is  considered  of  sufficient  worth  and  good- 
ness to  have  a  few  vessels  from  Scotland  em- 
ployed in  catching  and  importing  them. 
There  is  one  particular  place  on  this  coast 
where  they  are  said  to  bo  very  numerous, 
and  some  small  ships  have  made  an  excellent 
trade  of  it. 

CHAPTER  VI. 

Taking  theflrst  Ice.— Heavy  Gales  and  Snowstorms. 
—Dangerous  Position.— Disco.— Curious  Appear- 
ance of  the  Land— The  Solitary  Grave.- Mos- 
quitoes.- Numerous  Icebergs.  An  Arctic  Midnight. 

JAuriday,  11  Ifc.—DuRWG  the  past  night  we 
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had  the  same  strong  and  favourable  broMA 
from  the  southwest,  and  on  tho  next  morning 
it  continued  Hteady  in  that  quarter,  accom- 
panied with   thick  hazy  weather  and  rain. 
S(>verul  large  icebergs  were  passed,  and  at 
eight    A.M.    wo   suddenly    come     upon    a 
'*  stream"  (1)  of  ice,  extending  from  S.  E.  lo 
N.  W.    Wo  had  come  so  quickly  and  unex- 
pectedly upon  this  "  stream"  (not  having 
seen  it,  owing  to  (lie  thick  weather,  ontil 
close  oboard  of  it),  that  promptitude  of  de- 
cision and  movement  was  absolutoly  nece^ 
sary.  It  was  one  of  those  moments  when  the 
seaman  comes  forword,  und  by  boldly  acting, 
either  in  the  one  way  or  tho  other,  shows 
what  he  is  made  of.    In  tho  present  case  the 
question  instantly  aroso  as  to  whether  the 
vessel  should  at  once  run  througli  the  ico 
now  before  her,  or  wait  until  clearer  and 
milder  weather  came.    It  will  be  unneces- 
sary to  explain  at  length  how  the  former  or 
the  latter  might  have  proved  best  or  worst; 
but  suffice  it  that  with  the  wind  blowing  dead 
upon  tho  "  stream,"  and  a  sea  rising,  lokeop 
it  under  our  leo,  that  is  with  ourselves  be- 
tween the  wind  and  it,  it  would  have  been 
highly  imprudent  when  there  was  a  fair  pos- 
sibility of  gelling  through  it  safely.    The 
mate,  as  ico-master,  was  asked  by  the  cap- 
tain which,  in  his  opinion,  was  best.    Hu  ad- 
vised heaving  lo,  to  windward  of  it,  and 
wailing.    The  second  mate  was  then  asked  ; 
and  he,  without  knowing  the  other's  opinion, 
strongly    urged   the   necessity    of  running 
through  at  once.    Now  here  were  two  opi- 
nions in  direct  opposition ;   which  of  these 
was  the  best  to  follow?    Captain  Forsyth, 
using  his  own  judgment,  very  wisely  decided 
upon  the  latter,  and  accordingly  run  the  ship 
on.     And  a  pretty  sight,  too,  it  was,  as  the 
"Prince  Albert,"  under  easy  and  working 
sail,  in  a  moment  or  two  more  entered  the 
intricate  channels  that  were  presented  to  her 
between  numerous  bergs  and  pieces  of  ice, 
rough  and  smooth,  large  and  small,  new  and 
old,  dark  and  white.    As  I  have  stated, it  was 
hazy  weather,  snowing  and  raining  at  the 
time,  and  all  hands,  having  been  summoned 
on  deck,  were  wrapped   in  their  oil-skin 
dresses  and  waterproof  overcoats.    Standing 
on   the  topsail-yard  was  the  second  mate 
conning  the  ship :  half-way  up  the  weather 
rigging  clung  the  captain,    watching  and 
directing  as  necessary ;  while  aft,  on  the 


(»;  A  "stream"  is  an  oblong  collection  of  drift  ice, 
the  pieces  of  which  are  continuous. 
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rained  conntor  near  Ihf  '^hec^  stood  the  chief 
mate  tolling  the  hclmsm.in  how  to  steer. 

This  l>eing  iho  first  iro  in  nny  large  and 
continuous  quantity  that  we  had  iiift.  1  look- 
ed at  it  with  some  cuiio^ily.  Tlin  muni  nl 
wo  had  ontori'd  witliin  the  outer  f'p*'  of  the 
stream  the  water  bocai  ■  a<;  smooth .(-  (i  roni- 
mon  pond  on  shore,  nmi  ii  was  pnsiliv*  ly  a 
prplty  sight  to  see  thai  link'  vrssd  dodging 
in  and  out  and  thrcnding  her  way  among  the 
nnmcr«»us  pieces  of  ice  that  besot  her  proper 
and  direct  course.  The  ice  itself  presented  a 
most  beautiful  appeanince  both  in  colour  and 
form,  being  variopaied  in  every  direction. 
Wo  wore  soon  in  the  very  thick  of  it,  and 
before  five  minutes  had  elapsed  from  our  first 
taking  il  wo  coidd  sen  no  apparent  means  of 
either  going  on  or  retracing  our  steps.  Bnl 
it  was  well  managed,  and  after  about  an 
hour's  turning  hither  and  thither,  this  way 
and  that  way,  straight  atid  crooked,  wo  got 
fairly  through,  and  fmmd  clear  water  be- 
yond. 

We  then  hauled  up  for  the  land  about 
Whnle  Fish  Islands;  finding,  by  our  dead 
reckoning  at  noon,  that  we  had  got  too  far  to 
the  westward.  This  brought  us  unfortunate- 
ly on  a  wind;  and,  as  it  was  blowing  hard, 
we  had  to  shorten  sail. 

In  the  afternrwn  the  wind  increased  great- 
ly, and  at  last  we  were  obliged  again  to  heave 
to.  Fortunate  was  it,  however,  that  we  were 
to  leeward  of  the  ice  instead  of  being  on  the 
other  side,  else  wo  might  have  drifted  right 
down  upon  some  of  it,  and  have  been  njuch 
injured. 

Thursday,  IKft.— Throughout  the  nightthc 
wind  blew  a  complete  hurricane,  and  the 
short  high  sea  was  perfectly  furious ;  lashing 
about  in  all  directions  with  the  madness  of 
a  maelstrom,  and  with  a  violence  that,  ap- 
parently, nothing  could  resist.  Heavy  squalls, 
with  sharp  sleet  and  snowstorms  from  the 
southward,  added  to  the  fearful  tempest  that 
was  raging.  It  was  impossible  to  see  three 
miles  ahead,  the  weather  being  so  thick.  Oc- 
casionally nn  iceberg  would  dart  out  through 
the  mist,  heaving  its  huge  body  up  and  down 
in  frightful  motion,  now  advancing,  next  re- 
ceding, and  again  approaching  with  anything 
but  pleasant  proximity.  Our  little  vessel, 
however,  as  usual,  stood  il  well.  Could  we 
have  divested  ourselves  of  the  reality  of  the 
scene,  it  might  have  been  likened  to  a  fancy 
picture,  in  which  some  strange  and  curious 
dance  was  being  represented  between  the 
sea,  the  ice,  and  the  ship ;  the  latter,  by  the 
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aid  of  the  former,  gallantly  lifting  horsoH  to, 
and  then  declining  from  the  other.  Dut  it 
was  too  real,  and  thn  greater  danger  of  the 
land  being  [xissibly  near  was  loo  strongly  im- 
pressed upon  our  minds  to  allow  any  vision- 
ary feeluig  to  possess  us  at  the  time.  It  was 
the  worst  and  most  dang(!rnus  night  wo  had 
yet  had,  and  hardly  a  man  on  board  rested 
quietly  Itplow  until  the  height  of  it  was  past. 
No  undue  timidity,  however,  was  evinced  ; 
but  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  boldness 
becomes  mere  rash  and  absurd  folly.  That 
point  was  attained  on  this  particular  night, 
and  wisely,  most  wisely,  making  for  the  land, 
as  w(!  were,  was  the  vessel  made  snug  and 
hove  to.  I  was  on  deck  all  the  time,  with 
the  exception  of  about  three  hours,  and  Cap- 
tain Forsyth  only  lay  down  for  an  hour. 

At  midnight  it  was  rather  more  clear,  with 
a  lullin  the  wind.  To  dolormino  our  pre- 
cise position,  a  little  sail  was  made,  and  wo 
stood  in  for  tho  land,  passing  a  number  of 
large  icebergs.  At  two  a.m.  (Friday  12th), 
however,  the  wind  increased  again,  and  tho 
weather  became  more  thick.  At  this  moment 
land  was  seen  on  our  Icc-bow,  though  at  suf- 
ficient distance  to  give  us,  if  need  bo,  room 
to  wear.  The  Innd,  now  discovered,  was  very 
high,  dark,  and  bold, and  from  its  appearance 
we  concluded  it  to  bo  tho  Island  of  Disco.  We 
continued  on  towards  it,  drifting  more  than 
sailing,  as  the  vessel  was  kept  well  jammed 
up  in  the  wind;  but  at  five  o'clock  tho  gale 
was  found  to  bo  yet  increasing,  and  accord- 
ingly theship  was  wore  offshore  to  the  N.  W. 
with  sail  again  reduced,  and  at  eight  a.m., 
for  the  second  time  during  the  past  twenty- 
four  hours,  hove  to. 

About  ten,  a  tremendous  sea  came  rolling 
on  towards  us.  We  had  hoped  to  have  seen 
it  pass,  as  all  the  others  did,  quietly  under 
our  keel;  but  il  wns  not  so.  Owing  to  the 
furious  lashing  of  tho  waters  hero,  and,  I 
imagine,  tbt.!  vast  number  of  icebergs  around, 
which  caused  a  sort  of  eddy  or  counter  swell, 
it  broke  short  off,  topping  over  our  bows  and 
deluging  the  deck  fore  and  aft  as  we  had  never 
experienced  before.  Fortunately  nothing  was 
swept  away  ;  and,  beyond  a  more  than  usual 
tremulous  motion  that  was  imparted  to  the 
ship,  no  other  notice  of  it  was  discernible. 
No  vessel  could  behave  belter  than  tho 
"  Prince  Albert"  did. 

In  the  afternoon  it  snowed  very  hard,  the 
gale  continuing ;  while  we,  ourselves,  were 
all  busy  in  keeping  the  ship  clear  of  the 
bergs,  by  making  and  shortening  sail  as  re- 
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quired,  being  obliged  to  run  either  by  or 
away  from  iheni.  At  six  p.m.,  it  was  some- 
what more  moderate,  and  we  again  stood  in 
for  the  land.  At  hall-pnst  eight,  we  sighted 
it  through  the  thick  hazo  and  rain,  which 
now  began  to  descend.  The  wind  was  evi- 
dently falling,  though  still  blowing  hard ;  but 
the  weather  was  excessively  cold,  and  at  in- 
tervals, when  the  rain  ceased,  it  snowed  very 
fast.  At  ten  p.m.  wo  were  sufficiently  near 
the  shore  to  examine  it  well,  and  see  about 
our  right  position.  That  it  was  either  the 
Island  of  Disco,  or  somewhere  a  Utile  to  the 
south  of  Cape  Chidleigh,  was  quite  evident  ; 
and  it  became  a  matter  of  anxiety  to  ascer- 
tain which  of  the  two  it  would  prove.  The 
latter,  according  to  the  description  of  the 
men,  was  a  moderately  high  headland  with  a 
low  projecting  point ;  and,  therefore,  after 
passing  it,  a  channel  of  water  ought  to  have 
been  seen  ;  on  the  other  side  of  which  was 
Whale  Fish  Island.  But,  here,  we  could  per- 
ceive nothing  like  it ;  although  our  dead 
reckoning,  as  carefully  worked  as  could  be, 
set  us  down  exactly  in  its  latitude,  if  then 
this  was  Disco,  wo  must  have  been  driven 
far  to  leeward  ;  and,  consequently,  with  the 
wind  in  its  present  position,  and  blowing  as 
it  did,  we  should  bo  quite  unable  to  work  in 
for  the  harbour.  I  was  frequently  aloft,  pry- 
ing earnestly  into  the  dark  fiord  (1)  that 
opened  out  ahead  of  us,  and  bitterly  cold  did 
I  feel  there  ;  but  it  was  soon  found,  from  a 
continuation  of  the  land,  that  wo  must  either 
make  more  northing,  or  go  back  southward 
for  Whale  Fish  Island. 

Having  nothing  else  to  depend  upon  but 
the  dead  reckoning,  Captain  Forsyth  deter- 
mined, at  half-past  ten,  to  boar  up  on  his 
proper  course  to  the  north,  under  gentle  sail. 
Accordingly,  we  were  soon  running  along 
the  land  at  a  more  rapid  rate  and  with  plea- 
santer  motion,  all  the  time  anxiously  looking 
out  to  sec  if  Cape  Childleigh  would  present 
itself;  but  no  Cape  Cliidleigh  came  before  our 
oarncsl  ga/e.  Several  prominent  points  of 
land,  as  they  severally  shot  out  from  the  thick 
haze  ahead,  gave  hopes  that  we  had  got  to 
the  desired  spot  at  last ;  but,  upon  nearing 
sufficiently,  we  could  perc.ivc  others  running 
away  beyond  them ;  and  thus  proving  that 
neither  could  be  the  right  one.  Both  Cap- 
tain Forsyth  and  myself  remained  on  deck, 

CO  t  have  since  suspected  it  was  Lively  Bay  we 
were  oir  at  ttiis  time,  from  tlie  similarity  of  llie 
opening  before  us  to  tliut  place,  as  described  on  the 
chart. 
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fortifying  ourselves,  as  we  best  could,  against 
the  pitiless  wind,  snow,  rain,  and  biting 
cold  ;  but  though  there  was  enough  of  dreari- 
ness in  the  noonday-midnight  look,  yet  there 
was,  also,  somewhat  in  the  aspect  of  nature 
ashore  to  compensate  for  all. 

The  mountains  upon  our  right  were  covered 
with  snow ;  their  lofty  pinnacles,  like  needles, 
cutting  through  the  dense  clouds  around, 
and  appearing  like  the  tapering  spires  of  so 
many  cathedrals.  At  times,  these  mountains 
were  enveloped  in  a  thick  haze ;  then  again 
looming  through,  and  presenting  the  most 
curious  and  fantastic  forms,  pyramids  upon 
pyramids  displaying  their  sides  to  our  view. 
The  valleys,  what  little  of  them  could  be  seen, 
appeared  to  be  filled  with  snow  ;  yet  neither 
these,  nor  any  portion  of  the  land,  seemed  to 
convey  the  idea  of  our  being  in  an  icy  and  bar- 
ren region.  It  was  more  like  a  misty  picture 
produced  upon  the  stage  of  a  theatre  than  a 
semblance  of  reality.  To  the  west,  however, 
where  the  heaving  sea  dashed  high  and  fu- 
riously upon  the  now  restless  bergs,  one  could 
well  believe  that  he  was  in  no  other  place  but 
the  threshold  of  the  frozen  zone. 

About  three  a.m.,  with  considerably  less 
wind,  and  clearer  weather,  the  vessel  was  left 
in  charge  of  tho  proper  officer  of  the  watch, 
with  orders  to  keep  a  bright  look  out,  and 
stand  gently  on ;  and  we  then  went  below  to 
get  some  rest. 

Thenceforward  the  wind  died  away ;  the 
gale  was  hushed,  the  storm  gone  ;  and  cold, 
and  rain,  and  snow  alike  disappeared ;  giving 
place  to  a  change  as  siiddtin  as  it  was,  for 
present  relief,  truly  delightful.  At  seven 
A.M.  it  was  quite  calm,  with  fine  clear  wea- 
ther, and  a  brilliant  sun  shining  in  all  its 
vigorous  warmth  upon  us.  The  sea  had  gone 
down ;  and  the  little  "  Prince,"  with  all  her 
sail  set,  was  drying  her  canvass,  and  lazily 
lifting  her  hull  to  a  gentle  swell,  in  an  open 
bay  on  the  western  coast  of  Disco. 

When  I  went  on  deck  at  eight,  it  seemed 
like  another  transformation  in  a  scenic  repre- 
sentation at  some  large  temple  of  the  Drama. 
I  could  hardly  believe  myself  awake,  so  great 
was  the  change  from  the  time  when,  only  five 
hours  before,  I  had  gone  below.  We  were 
lying  near  an  anchorage;  and  our  boat,  I 
found,  had  gone  ashore  to  get  some  water.  I 
was  vexed  that  I  had  not  been  called  at  tho 
time  by  the  officer  on  deck,  so  that  I  could 
have  accompanied  her ;  but  he,  supposing  I 
more  needed  rest  than  boat-work,  allowed  mo 
to  sleep  on. 
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The  mountains,  T  now  noticed,  were  much 
more  free  from  snow  than  they  appeared  to 
be  on  the  previous  nighJ  ;  and  from  this  I 
augured,  as  I  had  reed  somewhere,  an  open 
season.  When  the  boat  returned,  I  was  in- 
formed that  they  had  discovered  an  Euro- 
pean's grave  on  shore,  with  an  inscription  on 
the  rough  wooden  tablet  at  its  head.  This 
inscription  stated  that  "  John  Hunter  of 
Shetland,  late  of  the  Joseph  Green,  whaler, 
of  Peterhead,  v;as  buried  there  in  August 
1847 ;"  and,  from  what  I  afterwards  learned, 
it  appears  that  he  had  died  of  some  sort  of 
fever,  while  the  vessel,  being  unable  to  get 
through  Melville  Bay  that  year,  was  return- 
ing with  the  intention  of  trying  the  southern 
passage.  It  was,  indeed,  a  lone  and  solitary 
spot,  in  some  of  the  wildest  and  most  majes- 
tic scenes  of  nature.  Our  men,  with  the 
true  feeling  of  sailors,  replaced  the  board 
with  the  inscription,  which  had  been  blown 
down ;  and,  writing  upon  it  that  fact,  and  the 
name  of  our  vessel,  date,  etc.,  with  a  species 
of  red  chalk  that  was  picked  up  there,  volun- 
tarily paid  the  poor  fellow  the  humble  tri- 
bute of  a  wish  for  the  repose  of  his  soul,  and 
then  left  him  again  to  his  solitude.  Peace 
be  with  him! 

A  quantity  of  mosquitoes,  I  was  lold,  was 
met  with  on  shore ;  thus  proving,  as  Sir 
John  Ross  in  his  Second  Voyage  observes, 
that  these  mischievous  and  annoying  insects 
are  not  indigenous  to  warm  climates  only. 
Several  flowers,  and  some  good  moss  and 
grass  were  also  seen  and  gathered.  I  have, 
unfortunately,  lost  the  few  specimens  brought 
on  board  for  me ;  and  have  nothing  remain- 
ing oi  Pisco,  except  some  of  the  moss  gather- 
ed from  the  head  of  the  grave. 

At  eight  a  breeze  sprang  up,  fair  for  us ; 
and  we  were  soon  standing  on,  though  very 
slowly,  towards  the  northward.  At  noon  it 
was  again  calm,  with  exceedingly  clear  and 
beautiful  warm  weather.  By  observation  of 
the  sun  we  found  our  latitude  to  be  ;70  deg. 
12  niin.;  which,  with  our  positive  position, 
determined  from  the  bearings  of  the  land  now 
seen  in  minute  distinctness,  proved  that  we 
had  been  set,  or  drifted,  to  the  northward, 
since  our  last  observation,  at  the  rate  of  one 
mile  per  hour. 

In  the  afternoon  1  counted  more  than  a 
hundred  icebergs;  but  no  field  or  stream  ice 
could  be  seen.  In  the  western  horizon,  too, 
there  Avas  evidently,  as  the  male  said,  a 
water  sky;  though  it  was  impossible  to  say 
how  far  we  might  actually  find  a  clear  sea  in 
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that  direction  if  we  went  there.  Captain 
Forsyth,  however,  intended  at  that  time,  I 
believe,  to  have  tried  across  from  Upernawick, 
following  as  near  as  possible  in  the  track  of 
Sir  John  Ross  in  1829 ;  and,  if  i  might  ven- 
ture an  opinion  here,  I  think  we  should  have 
been  able  to  have  effected  it  as  soon  or  sooner 
than  we  did  by  going  through  that  intoler- 
able place  Melville  Bay.  But  some  informa- 
tion that  was  imparted  to  us,  as  will  be  pre- 
sently seen,  altered  any  such  determination, 
and  we  pursued  our  way  direct  to  the  north- 
ward. 

I  may  here  observe,  by  way  of  explanation, 
that  the  main  body  of  ice  extejids,  in  gene- 
ral, from  the  east  coast  at  Melville  Bay, 
south-west  down  Baffin's  Bay  and  Davis's 
Straits  to  the  west  coast,  where  it  joins  the 
land  ice  there,  and  rarely  leaves  it  until  late 
in  the  season.  Vessels,  therefore,  bound  to 
the  N.W.  coast,  or  Lancaster  Sound,  must 
either  penetrate  through  this  "  Middle  Pack," 
as  it  is  called,  which  is  a  very  dangerous 
task,  or  else  try  to  work  through  the  pas- 
sages which  are,  almost  always,  save  in  bad 
years,  found  in  Melville  Bay.  A  reference  to 
the  map  will  point  out  the  difference  of  the 
two  tracks  as  to  length,  etc.;  but  it  frequently 
occurs  that  there  are  breaks  in  the  middle 
ice  of  many  miles  in  extent,  and  when  such 
is  the  case  a  vessel  can  make  a  speedier  and 
safer  passage  by  taking  that  route.  In  1829 
Sir  John  Ross  found  it  so,  and  had  a  speedy 
run  across  from  the  east  coast  to  Lancaster 
Sound  in  only  four  days. 

The  evening  of  this  day  was  so  beautiful 
that  I  could  not  think  of  retiring  below,  even 
after  the  usual  hour  of  so  doing  had  long 
passed.  At  midnight  the  sky  was  without  a 
cloud,  and  not  a  breath  of  wind  disturbed  the 
glassy  surface  of  the  now  peaceful  sea  ;  and, 
for  the  first  time  in  my  life,  I  beheld  the  sun 
iibove  the  horizon  clear  and  brilliant,  and  of 
a  more  beautiful  lustre,  to  my  fancy,  than  it 
presented  at  any  other  period.  For  the 
novelty  of  the  thing,  I  took  an  altitude  at  the 
moment  of  his  passing  the  meridian  below 
the  pole.  The  height  was  3  deg.  12  min. 
above  the  horizon,  and  from  that  I  computed 
our  latitude  to  be  70  deg.  18  min.;  which  I 
judged  to  be  very  nearly  if  not  quite  correct. 

I  remained  on  deck  some  time  after  this, 
watching  the  sun  in  his  course,  and  enjoying 
the  holy  tranquiUity  that  reigned  around. 

It  was  now  the  commencetnent  of  another 
Sabbath  morn;  Sunday,  14th.  All  nature 
appeared  calmed,  and  buried  in  a  gentle  sleep ; 
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nor  man  nor  beast  seemed  to  possess  any- 
thing of  life.  Every  one  on  board  except 
myself,  for  the  helmsman  listlessly  reclined 
at  his  post,  and  the  offlcor  of  the  watch  was 
dozing  over  the  ship's  side,  had  laid  them- 
selves down  to  rest  below  or  to  slumber  on 
deck  ready  for  a  call  if  wanted  ;  and  I,  there 
fore,  remained  alone  to  enjoy  that  heavenly 
and  most  splendid  scene;  to  commune  with 
myself,  and  to  thank  Him  who,  but  yester- 
day, was  raging  in  the  storm,  and  now  ap- 
peared to  smile  softly  in  so  sweet  a  midnight 
calm. 

To  the  S.E.  of  us  rose  the  bold  and  lofty 
mountains  of  Disco,  and  the  land  about 
Merchant's  Bay  in  the  Waygat ;  nearer,  was 
Hare  Island  ;  and  further  on,  beyond  it,  could 
be  faintly  seen  the  dark  coast  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Cape  Cranstown.  Icebergs,  in- 
numerable, lay  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  re- 
pose, and  added  by  their  singular  shapes  and 
various  sizes  to  the  beauty  of  the  entire  pic- 
ture. 

After  I  had  gloated  myself  with  the  enjoy- 
ment of  so  exquisite  a  scene,  I  went  below  to 
my  cabin,  and  entered  the  notes  in  my  Diary 
which  I  am  now  transcribing.  I  then,  at  one 
A.M.,  also  retired  to  rest. 

CHAPTER  VII. 

Tluck  Fog.— Giitta-perclia  Boat.— Watering  from  an 
Iceberg.— Ttie  "Truelove."  — Midnight  Visits.- 
State  of  llie  Ice.— Upernavick  and  the  Woman 
Islands.— Solitude.— Turning  of  an  Iceberg.- Es- 
quimaux.—Despatches  for  England. 

When  I  again  went  on  deck,  at  seven,  I 
found  we  had  a  very  thick  fog,  and  light  airs 
from  the  eastward. 

At  half-past  ten  all  hands  were  mustered, 
and  divine  service  performed  on  deck,  so 
mild  was  the  weather,  or,  perhaps,  so  well 
had  we  how  become  accustomed  to  the  tempe- 
rature. Every  man  was  in  the  enjoyment  of 
excellent  health  and  spirits;  and,  hitherto, 
all  things  had  gone  on  well. 

In  the  afternoon  it  was  fine  and  calm.  At 
four,  I  was  sent  in  charge  of  the  gutta  percha 
boat  to  some  icebergs,  to  get  a  fresh  supply 
of  water.  It  was  the  first  time  we  had  tried 
this  boat ;  and  we  found  her  to  pull  as  light 
as  we  could  wish,  promising  to  answer  admi- 
rably. The  whole  of  us  scrambled  on  to 
the  top  of  the  lowest  and  most  level  berg,  but 
which,  however,  was  rugged  and  irregular 
enough  to  cause  us  to  take  care  that  we  did 
not  got  tripped,  and  come  down  by  the  run. 

After  returning  from  one  iceberg,  we  pulled 
away  to  a  second  at  soiuo  further  distance 
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off.  We  found  it  to  be  in  a  state  of  decay ; 
and,  even  while  in  its  vicinity,  heard  several 
reports,  which  warned  us  not  to  keep  station- 
ary too  near  it,  as  it  was  evidently  not  far 
from  bursting.  Several  fragments  had  al- 
ready broken  away  from  it,  and  innumerable 
small  pieces  were  scattered  about  in  every 
direction  around.  As  we  found  no  very  clear 
stream  of  running  water  on  the  berg,  we  took 
some  of  the  best  of  these  fragments  (to  be 
afterwards  melted),  into  the  boat,  filling  her 
pretty  deep. 

At  eight  P.M.,  Four  Island  Point  was  to 
the  S.E.,  and  Black  Hook  to  the  N.  To  the 
eastward,  a  continuity  of  land  was  also  clear- 
ly seen. 

Monday,  15(A.— All  this  day  we  had  light 
winds  and  calms,  with  fine  weather,  a  warm 
air,  and  smooth  water.  Stores  and  provi- 
sions sufficient  for  ten  weeks'  consumption 
were  got  up  from  the  main  hold,  ahd  placed 
in  the  store-room  abaft.  As  the  superin- 
tendence of  this  and  the  distribution  of  them 
was  one  of  my  peculiar  duties,  it  necessarily 
required  much  personal  labour  on  my  part. 
There  is  an  old  saying,  and  I  am  suto  a  very 
just  one,  to  the  eflTect,  that  if  you  want  a 
thing  done  tcell,  you  had  better  do  it  your- 
self; and  I  have,  especially  on  board  the 
"Prince  Albert,"  and  more  particularly  in 
my  own  cabin,  invariably  carried  out  the 
maxim  when  I  could.  Thus  my  day's  work 
on  this  date  was  by  no  means  light,  and  by 
the  evening  I  had  had  nearly  enough.  At  six 
P.M.  the  winter  clothing,  of  which  supply  had 
been  sent  on  board  for  the  men,  was  served 
out  to  such  of  them  as  required  any.  To- 
bacco was,  also,  given  them  in  like  manner. 

At  a  quarter-past  ten  we  observed  two  ves- 
sels (a  barque  and  a  brig)  in  sight  to  the 
N.VV.,  both  of  them  apparently  in  company 
on  a  wind,  and  standing  to  the  westward.  As 
these  were  the  first  strangers  we  had  seen 
since  leaving  home,  they  became  of  increased 
interest  to  us,  and  more  especially  now,  when 
we  felt  anxious  to  ascertain  about  the  ice. 
Hitherto  wo  had  known  nothing  but  what  wo 
ourselves  had  found;  now,  however,  there 
was  a  probabiUty  of  our  gleaning  some  intel- 
ligence; for  the  strangers  were  instantly  set 
down  by  the  men  as  whalers,  returning  to 
the  southward  ;  which  they  actually  proved 
to  be.  Captain  Forsyth  determined  to  com- 
municate with  them,  and,  ordering  a  stout 
crew  into  the  boat,  started  away  immediately, 
I  accompanying  him.  We  had  a  long  pull 
of  it,  in  cousequouce  o£  the  strangers  dq4  at 
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first  perceiving  us,  but  we  uUiniately  got 
alongside  of  the  barque  at  holf-past  twelve. 
To  our  delight  and  surprise,  we  found  her  to 
be  the  "  Truelove,"  Mr.  Parker, of  Hull;  and 
her  consort  was  the  '*  Anna,"  Mr.  Wells,  of 
Hull ;  both  bound  to  the  south  edge  of  the 
ice,  to  round  it  in  search  of  whales  on  the 
west  land. 

We  were  received  in  the  most  hearty  and 
hospitable  manner  by  Captain  Parker,  who 
presented  the  loul  ensemble  of  a  bluff  and 
honest-hearted  sailor.    Frank  and  Uvely,  he 
seemed  not  to  know  how  lo  make  enough  of 
us,  or  to  give  us  sufficient  pleasure,  in  our  visit 
to  him.    Though  it  was  past  midnight,  yet 
all  sorts  of  nautical  refreshments  were  laid 
before  us ;  bottled  beer,  sherry,  ham,  and 
sonio  excellent  cheese,  etc.    Hour  after  hour 
passed  away  iti  pleasing  and  animated  con- 
versation, while  the  vessels  were  edging  away 
towards  the  "  Prince  Albert."  Captain  Wells 
had  also  joined  us.    Though  Captain  Parker 
was,  personally,  unknown  to  me  before,  yet 
both  himself  and  ship  were  familiar  acquaint- 
ances, owing  to  the  frequent  mention  of  them 
in  the  various  parliamentary  papers,  etc., 
relating  lo  the  Arctic  Seas.    It  was,  there- 
fore, with  much  satisfaction  that  I  was  en- 
abled to  shake  hands  with  so  daring  a  whaler, 
and  that,  too,  on  board  his  own  vessel.    But 
business  was  not  forgotten,  nor  the  object  of 
ourcommunicating  with  him.    We  gathered 
from  him  several  particulars  relating  to  the 
stale  of  the  ice,  and  position  of  the  various 
•  ships  employed  in  the  search  for  Sir  John 
Franklin.    The  appearance  and  position  of 
Sanderson'sHope,  Upernavick,  etc. ,  wasgiven 
to  us;  but  the  substance  of  his  entire  in- 
formation will  be  better  stated  as  follows  :— 
"He had  been  six  weeks  going  from  Dark 
Head  (about  our  present  position)  to  the  De- 
vil's Thumb,  the  ice  being  so  very  thick  and 
difficult  to  get  through.  To  the  westward  of  us 
i  there  was  an  impenelfable  pack,  extending 
far  to  the  N.  E.  and  S.  W.    On  Tuesday,  the 
9th,  he  had  been  in  company  with  Captain 
Austin  and  his  expedition,  and  Mr.  Penny 
and  his  two  vessels-    Both  parties  all  well. 
On  Thursday,  the  11th,  while  near  the  same 
spot  (Devil's  Thumi]r),he  saw  the  two  Ame- 
ricans in  the  pack  lo  the  N.N.W.    On  Sun- 
day, the  14th,  he  had  spoken  Sir  John  Ross, 
off  Upernavick  ;  all  well.    The  ice  was  un- 
usually heavy   in  Melville  Bay   this  year, 
but  he  bad  no  doubt  we  should  be  able  to  get 
through,  though  it  might  be  rather  late ;  and 
he  expected  all  the  other  whalers  would  have 


to  do  as  he  and  Captain  Wells  had  done; 
namely,  bear  up  for  the  southward." 

Tuesday,  16th. — At  four  a.m.  the  three  ves- 
sels were  close  to  each  other,  and  accordingly 
we  returned  to  our  own  ship,  bringing  with 
us  the  two  whaling  masters,  who  expressed 
surprise  at  our  diminutive  size,  yet  felt  great 
confidence  in  her  being  exactly  suited  for  the 
purpose.  Captain  Parker  would  insist  upon 
our  having  some  fresh  beef  and  a  leg  of  mut- 
ton, preserved  from  last  March,  when  he  had 
left  Hull  (our  own  fresh  beef  having  been 
long  consumed,  and  some  rendered  unfit  by 
the  greater  heat  of  the  weather  on  the  pas- 
sage across).  This  wo  relished  as  well  as 
any  meat  kept  in  that  way  can  be  said  to  be 
relished.  He  also  sent  a  fine  ham  on  board. 
He  told  us  about  the  provisions  on  Cape  Hay, 
which  he  had  left  there  in  1849,  and  described 
how  we  should  find  them  ;  and  then,  at  five 
o'clock,  they  both  returned  to  their  own  ships, 
while  I  most  gladly  went  below  to  my  cabin. 
The  news  we  had  thus  received  imparted 
fresh  life  to  us  ;  and  the  hope  of  soon  getting 
up  with  the  other  discovery  ships  animated 
every  man  greatly. 

The  following  eighteen  hours  we  were 
beating  up,  with  moderate  winds  and  plQa- 
sant  weather,  towards  Upernavick. 

The  next  day,  Wednesday,  17th,  at  five 
A  J*.  I  was  called  by  the  mate,  who  stated  we 
were  off  the  Woman  Islands,  and,  conse- 
quently, close  upon  the  settlement  of  Uper- 
navick.   When  I  went  on  deck,  however,  I 
found  that  he  was  mistaken,  as  was  evident 
by  the  same  headland  pointed  out  tons  as  San- 
derson's Hope  being  still  to  windward  of  us; 
and  we  were,  consequently,  only  off  Proven 
Island.  The  weather  was  beautiful  and  clear, 
with  a  moderate  breeze;  and  we  continued 
all  day  working  up,  in  short  tacks,  towards 
Upernavick.  Occasionally  we  neared  the  land 
so  close  as  to  discover  its  exceedingly  barren 
and  iron-looking  appearance.    I  was  told  that 
a  great  quantity  of  ducks'  eggs  could  be  ob- 
tained on  one  of  the  small  islands  belonging 
to  the  group  nearest  us,  but  i  should  imagine 
they  were  not  very  pleasant  eating.  At  about 
five  P.M.  we  rounded  Sanderson's  Hope,  and 
the  weather  becoming  more  thick  and  likely 
to  change,  as  well  as  the  wind  dying  away,  it 
was  thought  advisable  to  send  the  boat  off  to 
the  settlement  with  our  despatches  and  letter* 
for  England,  instead  of  risking  the  ship  by 
placing  her  too  near  among  the  islands  with 
the  probability  of  a  bad  night  approaching. 
Accordingly  the  gutta  percha  boat  was  lower- 
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ed,  and  I  was  directed  to  proceed  in  her 
towards  the  settlement  up  the  inlet  in  which 
our  vessel  had  hove  to.  It  was  about  six  p.m. 
when  I  departed  ;  and  soon  afterwards  the 
wind  died  away,  and  a  thick  mizzling  rain 
came  on,  which  speedily  caused  me  to  lose 
sight  of  the  vessel.  She  had  rounded  the 
"  Hope,"  close  in,  standing  olTand  on  about 
a  remarkable  "  rookery"  of  rolzes  that  was 
seen  on  the  cliffs  under  this  high  headland  ; 
and  it  was  a  part  of  my  instructions  to  return 
to  the  same  place,  where  the  vessel  was  to 
await  me. 

The  inlet  up  which  I  was  proceeding  seem- 
ed like  an  exceedingly  deep  and  narrow  fiord, 
bounded  on  the  one  sido,  to  the  south,  by  very 
lofty  and  almost  perpendicular  cliffs,  more 
like  large  rocky  mountains  severed  in  twain, 
•with  the  one  half  alone  left  remaining,  than 
aught  else ;  and  on  the  other,  to  the  north, 
by  a  stony  and  barren  island,  rugged  and 
uneven,  but  not  very  high.  At  the  apparent 
termination  of  the  inlet  ahead  of  us,  dark, 
frowning,  mountainous  rocks  arose  perpen- 
dicularly from  the  water.  These  rocky  moun- 
tains were  of  an  enormous  size  and  height, 
and  appeared  very  much  as  though  formed  of 
one  solid  mass  of  ironstone,  with  the  surface 
looTiing  as  if  planed  smooth  under  the  hands 
of  a  skilful  craftsman.  Numerous  small  inlets 
ran  between  similar  lofty  precipices;  and 
the  narrow  ravines  which  opened  to  view  as 
we  proceeded  seemed  hterally  the  entrance 
to  Tartarus.  Avalanches  of  snow  occasionally 
fell  with  fearful  force,  and  a  noise  that,  in  the 
otherwise  solemn  stillness,  seemed  terrific. 
These  falls  of  snow  speedily  formed  them- 
selves into  "bergs,"  as  was  witnessed  both 
on  our  going  and  returning.  Glaciers,  also, 
descended  to  the  water's  edge  from  the  high- 
est summit;  while  along  the  various  nar- 
row valleys  were  immense  bodies  of  snow 
heaped  up  in  piles,  or  formed  into  extensive 
beds. 

Soon  after  we  left  the  vessel  a  remarkable 
stone,  or  heap  of  stones,  very  much  like  a 
man  stooping,  with  a  broad  Scotch  cap  on 
his  head,  was  observed  upon  the  low  island 
on  our  left.  Thinking  it  might  be  some 
mark  to  denote  the  entrance,  I  landed  to 
examine  it,  but  found  nothing  more  than 
that  the  stones  had  apparently  formed  them- 
selves into  that  singular  shape.  As  we  pro- 
ceeded up  the  dark  and  gloomy  channel— to 
which  our  men  gave  the  name  of  "  Gutla 
Percha  inlet,"  from  our  boat  being  the  first 
of  the  kind,  probably,  thai  ever  was  on  its 


waters— a  name  that  will,  likely  enough,  now 
be  retained  by  whalers,  there  seemed  to  be 
no  end  of  the  frowning  precipices  that  rose 
to  a  great  height  on  our  right. 

After  puUing  for  about  five  miles,  and  still 
perceiving  nothing  like  a  settlement,  I  was 
placed  in  much  doubt  which,  of  several  pas- 
sages now  presenting  themselves,  I  ought  to 
take.    I  strained  my  eyes  through  the  glass 
in  vain  ;  everywhere  the  same  dark  solitary 
picture  was  presented  to  me;   nothing  could 
be  seen  save  the  iron-bound  rocks,  black  as 
the  deepest  night,  and  the  flocks  of  rotzes 
hovering  about  them.    We  had  shut  out  the 
ship  from  view,  and  the  rain  was  coming  on 
in  a  thick  mist.    I  did  not  wish  to  turn  back 
without  accomplishing  my  mission,  and  get- 
ting our  letters  in  the  hands  of  some  one  who 
would  forward  them  to  Jlngland;  and,  after 
reflecting  for  a  moment,  I  considered  that  by 
keeping  the  channel  nearest  the  sea  we  should 
certainly  not  run  any  risk  of  losing  ourselves, 
as  might  very  well  have  been  the  case  other- 
wise, among  the  numerous  gullies  and  inlets 
abounding  throughout  the  whole  of  the  Wo- 
man Islands.    The  settlement,  too,  I  thought 
must  be  anywhere  but  far  in  among  them. 
Accordingly,  I  took  the  most  westerly  pas- 
sage, and,  after  a  pull  of  about  three  miles 
more,  we  came  in  sight  of  an  Esquimaux  hut, 
on  a  low  mossy  point  of  land.    As  it  was  very 
likely  some  of  the  natives  might  be  there,  or 
not  far  off,  we  first  gave  the  usual  signal,  by 
calling  out  "  Chiamo"  and  then,  springing 
to  land,  hauled  the  boat  ashore.    No  answer  * 
was  returned,  and  we  therefore  entered  the 
hut.  It  was  quite  deserted ;  but  several  frag- 
ments of  narwahl  and  bears'  bones,  etc.,  were 
lying  about  in  the  neighbourhood,  proving, 
as  the  men  said,  on  examining  them,  that 
some  of  the  "  Huskies"  had  been  there  not 
long  before.    "  Chiamo"  was  again  repeated 
without  avail,  and  I  then  turned  to  an  in- 
spection of  the  hut  itself.     As  this  was  the 
first  1  had  ever  seen,  it  naturally  excited  my 
curiosity ;    but  I  must  confess  that  none  but 
a  person  very  curious  on  the  subject  need 
wish  to  enter  such  a  one  a  second  time.    My 
olfactory  nerves  were  most  sensibly  affected, 
and  I  was  glad  to  take  a  hasty  look  within, 
and  then  get  outside  to  the  pure  air  again. 
The  hut  itself  was,  apparently,  of  the  rudest 
kind,  though,  as  I  was  informed,  much  bet- 
ter than  many  that  the  men  had  often  visited 
in  other  places.    It  was,  in  form,  like  a  square 
mud  kennel,  or  pigsty,  to  which  it  bore  a  very 
near  approach  in  all  its  other  features,  the 
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pigsly  being,  in  my  opinion,  in  many  respects 
superior.  Inside  of  the  hut  a  wooden  mallet 
was  found,  upon  which  was  branded  "Alfred, 
No.  6."  This  had  evidently  belonged  to  some 
whaler;  and,  upon  inquiry,  I  found  that  a 
vessel  of  that  name  had  been  wrecked  in  these 
parts  some  two  or  three  years  before. 

There  was  some  fine  mould  here,  and  a 
bucketful  was  put  into  the  boat  for  the  pur- 
pose of  thereafter  raising  some  mustard  and 
cress.  Plenty  of  moss  and  long  grass  were 
perceptible  ;  but  I  could  spare  no  time  for 
more  than  the  cursory  examination  I  had 
made,  and,  accordingly,  the  boat  was  again 
launched,  and  we  proceeded  as  before.  The 
sight  of  the  hut  led  us  to  believe  that  the 
settlement  was,  perhaps,  round  a  point  that 
appeared  ahead  of  us;  but,  on  arriving  at  it, 
nothing  was  to  be  seen,  I  should  now  have 
returned,  but  here  the  channel,  which  wo  had 
been  following,  was  found  to  open  into  a 
broad  expanse  of  water,  bounded  on  all  sides 
by  numerous  islands.  Several  icebergs, 
aground  and  afloat,  were  seen;  and,  to  the 
westward,  I  noticed  a  broad  passage,  which, 
turning  in  an  angular  manner,  gave  a  ready 
exit  for  a  vessel  of  any  size  to  the  sea.  Ahead 
of  us,  to  all  appearance  at  no  great  distance, 
I  observed  an  island,  upon  which,  in  the  thick 
1  haze,  we  all  thought  rudely-built  dwellings 
were  visible.  To  it,  therefore,  we  imme- 
diately pulled ;  but  found  ourselves  deceived, 
not  only  as  to  distance,  but  also  as  to  the 
fancied  settlement.  After  an  hour's  good 
pull,  we  had  neared  the  rocky  shore  suffi- 
ciently to  perceive  nothing  thereon  except  a 
few  stunted  twigs  and  some  moss.  Numbers 
of  icebergs  and  detached  pieces  were  around 
and  about  it ;  and  the  wild  seabird  appeared, 
besides  ourselves,  the  only  living  thing  to  be 
met  with  there.  As  it  was  now  half-past 
ten,  and  the  men  had  had  a  long  pull,  I 
deemed  it  prudent  to  rest  awhile,  and  let  them 
have  some  refreshment ;  a  supply  of  bread 
and  meat,  with  spirits  and  water,  having 
been  brought  with  us  for  the  purpose.  The 
boat  was  accordingly  steered  into  a  small  cove 
in  the  island,  and  secured  there.  Snatching 
A  hasty  mouthful  myself,  I  jumped  on  shore 
for  the  purpose  of  ascending  a  hill  which  rose 
just  before  me,  to  get  a  look  around.  The 
ground,  or  rather  rock,  on  which  I  trod  was 
of  a  rugged  dark  character.  Here  and  there 
a  few  spots  presenting  more  agreeable  fea- 
tures were  visible,  and  a  hollow,  containing 
a  pool  of  water,  was  occasionally  passed. 
Now  and  then  some  moss  and  soft  mould 
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would  come  to  view,  and,  at  times,  some 
straggUng  plants.  Exclusive  of  this,  all  was 
bleak  and  dreary :  probably  rendered  still 
more  so  in  appearance  by  the  small  snow-like 
rain,  that  came  steadily  down,  and  the  un- 
usual stillness  that  seemed  to  pervade  all  na- 
ture around.  Arrived  at  the  summit,  I  gazed 
in  eveiy  direction,  with  a  hope  of  getting  a 
sight  of  the  settlement,  or  of  some  animate 
thing  besides  myself  and  my  companions. 
Nothing  was  presented  to  my  view  but  the 
same  endless  line  of  rugged  mountain  scene- 
ry, now  clothed  in  a  dark  mantle  of  grey,  as 
the  snow  began  to  fall  upon  the  brown  sur- 
face of  the  rock,  and  the  valleys  choked  with 
the  accumulation  of  preceding  winters,  and 
not  yet  cleared  of  their  incumbrance.  I 
seemed  more  alone  there  than  I  remember 
feeling  at  any  other  place  since.  It  appeared 
the  very  extreme  of  solitude.  Far  away 
stretched  the  untrodden  hills;  their  lofty 
peaks  covered  from  the  gaze  of  man  by  im- 
mense bodies  of  snow.  Deep  and  winding 
glided  the  now  silent  waters,  darting  into 
recesses,  and  laving  the  base  of  mountains 
whither  none  of  human  form  had  probably 
ventured.  Enormous  blocks  of  ice,  worn, 
themselves,  with  age  and  the  constant  fret- 
ting of  the  sea,  reposed  in  striking  quiet  and 
isolation ;  the  murmurs  of  the  pent-up  wind 
in  their  wondrous  caverns,  and  the  sullen 
wash  of  the  tidal  wave  upon  their  base  alone, 
being  faintly  audible.  Not  a  sound  of  aught 
beside  came  upon  my  ear.  And  thus  I  stood, 
and  gazed  ;  alone  upon  that  almost  unknown 
spot;  thick  mists,  and  threatening  shadows 
of  the  night,  and  tempest-boding  weather 
falling  fast  around  me,  and  my  mind  invo- 
luntarily wandering  here,  there,  everywhere ; 
but  mostly,  as  if  in  contrast,  to  a  spot  where 
all  that  earth  held  dear  to  me  existed. 

I  was  dreaming  then ;  but  I  was  speedily 
awakened  to  reality  by  a  sudden  noise  like 
the  cracking  of  some  mighty  edifice  of  stone, 
or  the  bursting  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance. 
Ere  the  sound  of  that  noise  had  vibrated  on 
the  air,  a  succession  of  reports  like  the  con- 
tinued discharge  of  a  heavy  fire  of  musketry, 
interspersed  with  the  occasional  roar  of  can- 
non, followed  quickly  upon  one  another,  for 
the  space  of  perhaps  two  minutes;  when, 
suddenly,  my  eye  was  arrested  by  the  oscilla- 
tion of  a  moderate-sized  iceberg  not  far  be- 
neath my  feet,  in  a  lino  away  from  the  hill  I 
was  upon,  and  the  next  moment  it  tottered, 
and,  with  a  sidelong  inchnation,  cut  its  way 
into  the  bosom  of  the  sea  upon  which  it  had 
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before  been  reclining.  Roar  upon  roar  pealed 
in  echoes  from  thu  mountain  heights  on 
every  side;  the  wild  sea-bird  arose  with 
fluttering  wings  and  rapid  flight  as  it  pro- 
ceeded to  a  quarter  where  its  quiet  would  be 
less  disturbed ;  the  heretofore  peaceful  water 
presented  the  appearance  of  a  troubled  ocean 
after  a  florco  galo  of  wind;  and,  amid  the 
varied  sounds  now  heard,  human  voices  from 
the  boat  came  rising  up  on  high  in  honest 
English — strangely  striking  on  the  ear— hail- 
ing to  know  if  1  had  seen  tho  "turn,"  and 
also  whether  I  wanted  them  to  join  me.  But 
an  instant  hud  not  passed  before  the  mighty 
mass  of  snow  and  ico  which  had  so  suddenly 
overturned  again  presented  itself  above  the 
water.  This  time,  however,  it  bore  a  different 
shape.  Tho  conical  and  rotten  surface  that 
had  been  uppermost,  when  I  had  first  noticed 
it,  was  gone,  and  a  smooth  table-like  plane, 
from  which  streamed  numerous  cascades  and 
jeta  d'eau,  was  now  visible.  The  former  had 
sunk  some  hundred  feet  below,  when  tho 
"  berg,"  reversing  itself,  had  been  over-turn- 
ed by  its  extreme  upper  weight,  and  thus 
brought  the  bottom  of  it  high  above  the  level 
of  the  sea. 

Looking  at  my  watch,  and  perceiving  that 
sufficient  time  had  been  given  for  the  men 
recruiting  themselves  before  a  long  pull  back 
was  begun,  I  was  about  descending  to  join 
them,  when  I  heard  another  sound, giving  to 
the  air  a  sharp  concussion,  not  unlike  the  first 
noise  of  an  iceberg  cracking.  Any  expe- 
rienced person,  however,  was  able  to  detect 
something  between  the  two  reports  which 
told  him  they  had  different  causes;  and  I  at 
once  felt  satisfied  that  it  was  a  gun  fired  from 
our  ship,  as  a  recall,  which  I  had  heard.  We 
must  have  been  at  least  fifteen  miles  distant 
from  the  point  whence  we  had  started ;  but 
whether  the  "Prince  Albert"  was  where  we 
had  left  her  or  not,  still  the  fact  of  her  hav- 
ing fired  a  gun  was  evident,  and  I  hurried 
down  to  the  boat.  The  men  had  heard  the 
same  report ;  and  I,  therefore,  gave  orders  to 
return  immediately.  We  had  hardly  left 
the  shore  when  we  heard  another  signal-gun, 
and  I  concluded  by  this  that  Captain  Forsyth 
was  getting  anxious  about  us;  especially  as 
the  weather  was  thick  and  rainy  with,  occa- 
sionally, small  snow.  There  was  very  little 
wind  ;  but  the  boat's  sail  was  tried  upon  her, 
answering,  however,  to  little  purpose,  as  the 
faint  airs  that  played  upon  the  water  were 
very  variable.  It  was  a  pull,  therefore,  and 
a  long  pull,  the  whole  way.    1  wished  very 
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much  to  have  passed  through  the  channel  1 
have  before  alluded  to  as  leading  broadly  out 
to  sea,  but  my  orders  were  to  return  by  the 
way  wo  had  gone.  And  a  most  miser- 
able, fatiguing,  dreary  long  way  it  was.  It 
seemed  never  to  have  an  end.  A  tide,  or 
something,  must  evidently  have  bee.*:  against 
us — at  least  we  all  fancied  so.— and  onco 
some  fragments  of  ice  had  collected  together 
off  a  point  of  land,  and  gave  us  a  little  extra 
labour  to  get  through,  it  rained,  or  snowed 
Uke  rain,  the  whole  way ;  and  the  night, 
though  all  daylight,  was  yet  of  that  kind  of 
light  which  is  neither  the  one  thing  nor  the 
other.  Fortunately,  I  had  put  on  my  water- 
proof over-coat  and  sou'wester  when  1  left 
the  vessel ;  but  the  men  soon  got  wet  through, 
despite  their  thick  pea-coats.  At  last^  to  our 
great  joy,  the  rookery  cliff  and  extreme  point 
of  Sanderson's  Hope  again  came  in  sight  as 
we  pulled  sharply  back  along  the  newly  nam- 
ed Gutta  Percha  Inlet ;  but  the  vessel  was 
not  seen.  Conceiving  that  she  might  have 
edged  off  a  little  on  account  of  the  thickness 
of  the  weather,  I,  at  first,  thought  nothing 
of  it ;  until,  rounding  tho  flat  island  which 
formed  the  north  side  of  the  inlet,  we  beheld 
her,  to  our  extreme  amazementand  vexatir)n, 
standing  away  under  all  sail  on  her  proper 
course  to  the  northward,  and  some  distanet 
from  us!  Taking  advantage  of  a  "flaw" 
from  the  land.  I  caused  the  sail  to  be  hoisted 
again,  as  much  for  a  signal  as  for  the  slight 
advantage  it  would  bo  to  us  in  propelling  the 
boat.  No  notice,  however,  was  taken ;  and 
I,  therefore,  tried  what  effect  the  report  of  a 
musket  would  have,  as  we  were  to  wind- 
ward. I  fired  the  one  wo  had  in  the  boat; 
and,  soon  afterwards,  on  our  getting  nearer, 
heard  a  similar  signal  in  return  ;  but  still 
they  did  not  heave  to  for  us.  I  could  not 
understand  it ;  though  I  afterwards  was  in- 
formed my  musket  was  not  heard.  However, 
we  had  nothing  for  it  but  to  pull,  and  at  it 
we  went  again.  In  another  half-hour,  it 
appears, we  were  seen,  and,  the  vessel  round- 
ing to,  we  soon  afterwards  got  on  board.  As 
we  neared  the  ship  several  native  kayachs 
(canoes)  wer^  r-oser  ed,  and,  we  concluded  by 
this  that  some  of  the  natives  were  on  board. 
This  we  found  to  be  the  case ;  and  for  the 
first  time  I  saw  a  native  Greenlandcr  of  the 
Esquimaux  race. 

Before  I  gave  in  my  report  to  Captain  For- 
syth, he  informed  me  that,  soon  after  my  de- 
parture, a  boat  had  come  off  from  the  shore, 
and  Mr.  Horlick,  the  Danish  government  in- 
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apector  of  the  Greenland  provinces,  had  come 
on  board.  From  this  gentleman  it  was  as- 
certained that  the  settlement  did  not  lie  up 
the  inlet  at  all,  but  on  the  S.  W.  point  of  the 
second  island  from  Sanderson's  Hope,  bear- 
ing from  it  about  N.N.E.  {true)  some  five  or 
six  miles.  He  also  informed  the  commander 
that  a  Danish  brig  was  lying  in  a  cove  behind 
the  settlement,  and  was  to  sail  for  Copen- 
hagen on  the  day  following  the  next.  He, 
himself,  was  proceeding  to  Denmark  in  her, 
and  would  take  charge  of  our  letters,  if  they 
were  given  to  one  of  the  natives  whom  he 
would  leave  behind  to  receive  them  upon 
my  return.  He  then  departed  about  mid- 
night. 

I  had  not  the  pleasure  of  seeing  Mr.  Hor- 
lick,  which  I  very  much  regretted,  as  I  have 
since  understood  that  he  was  not  only  gen- 
tlemanly and  most  obliging  in  his  manner  to 
all  strangers,  but  that  healso  possessed  much 
information  on  all  those  subjects  connected 
with  this  part  of  the  world,  with  which  I 
wished  to  become  acquainted. 

I  found  that  the  native,  left  on  board,  was 
a  sort  of  pilot  for  such  vessels  as  might  stand 
in  need  of  one.  He  spoke  a  word  or  two  of 
broken  English,  and  seemed  very  anxious  to 
have  his  services  engaged.  The  manner  in 
which  these  people  have  to  get  on  board  of  a 
vessel  is  very  singular.  Fastened  in  their 
canoe,  they  cannot,  or  will  not,  leave  it  to 
mount  ihe  side  of  a  ship  alone;  but  both 
together  are  fairly  hoisted  on  board,  the  man 
remaining  in  the  same  position  until  he  is 
safely  landed  on  deck.  When  about  to  de- 
part, he  enters  the  canoe  directly  it  is  slung; 
and  is  then,  with  it,  lowered  into  the  water. 
I  shall  speak  of  the  character  an  ippearance 
of  these  poor  children  of  nature  in  another 
place ;  and  will,  therefore,  merely  observe 
that  here,  and  everywhere  else,  they  seem  to 
stand  high  in  the  estimation  of  Europeans  for 
faithfulness  and  honesty.    There  seems   to 

;  be  never  a  doubt  as  to  their  punctually  deli- 
vering any  package  or  message  that  may  be 
placed  in  their  hands  ;  and,  as  in  the  present 

-cuso,  letters  or  communications  maybe  safely 
■entrusted  to  them.  (1)  The  man  on  board  of 
us  thankfully  received,  as  his  fee,  some  bis- 
cuit which  the  commander  ordered  him  ;  and 
to  this  I  added,  out  of  my  own  private  stores, 
a  trifling  present  from  myself,  with  which  he 
seemed  highly  delighted.    He  took  our  mail- 

C<)  Aproofofthismay  be  given  by  staling  that 
the  packet  of  letters  we  here  sent  on  shore  for  Eng- 
land eauM  to  hand  all  safe. 
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bag,  and  joining  two  of  his  companions  who 
were  in  canoes  astern  of  us,  they  very  soon 
paddled,  with  their  accustomed  swiftness,  to 
the  shore,  while  we  stood  on  our  course  to 
the  northward. 

CHAPTER  VIII. 

The  "Crow's  nest."— Ice  Gear,— Entrance  to  the 
Great  Body  of Vce.—" Towing"  and  "Tracking.'' 
—BoatSongs.— Aspcctof  Ihe  Ice.— A  Schooner  seen. 
—Cloeing  upon  the  Ice.— "Devil's  Thumb."— Beset. 
—Efforts  to  get  released.— Succeed  in  working 
through  a  passage.— Close  shave  with  n  Berg. 

Thursday,  i8th.—]  did  not  get  to  my  berth 
till  four  in  the  morning,  and  was  up  again  at 
eight  to  attend  to  Ihe  chronometers,  etc.  I 
found  that,  amidst  heavy  rain  and  thick 
weather,  with  a  light  southerly  wind,  we 
were  passing  numerous  icebergs,  many  of 
them  bursting  with  a  report  like  the  roar  of 
heavy  artillery.  The  water  was  getting  quite 
smooth,  and  hardly  any  motion  in  the  ship 
was  perceptible.  It  was  clear  that  we  were 
now  fast  approaching  ihe  "  Pack,"  and  due 
preparations  were  accordingly  made  for  it. 
The  "  crow's  nest"  was  duly  installed  at  the 
mast-head,  with  all  the  customary  honours; 
and  as  it  is  an  important  and  very  necessary 
item  in  the  equipment  of  every  vessel  voyag- 
ing in  the  Arctic  Seas,  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  it  may  not  be  uninteresting. 

The  "  Crow's  Nest"  is  a  light  cask,  or  any 
similar  object,  appointed  for  the  look-out 
man  aloft  to  shelter  himself  in,  and  is,  in 
large  ships,  generally  at  the  topmast-head. 
In  smaller  vessels,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  have  it  as  high  up  as  possible,  in  order  to 
give  from  it  a  greater  scope  of  vision  than  could 
be  attained  lower  down.  Consequently,  in 
the  "  Prince  Albert"  it  was  close  to  the  "  fore- 
truck,"  that  is,  completely  at  the  mast-head. 
In  our  case,  it  was  a  long,  narrow,  but  light 
cask,  having  at  the  lower  part  of  it  a  trap, 
acting  hke  a  valve,  whereby  any  one  could 
enter;  and  was  open  at  ihe  upper  part.  In 
length  it  was  about  four  feet,  so  thai  a  person 
on  the  look-out  had  no  part  of  himself  ex- 
posed to  the  weather  but  his  head  and  shoul- 
ders. In  the  [interior  of  it  was  a  small  seat, 
slung  to  the  hinder  part  of  the  cask,  and  a 
spy-glass,  well  secured. 

To  reach  the  "crow's  nest,"  a  rope  ladder 
is  affixed  to  the  bottom  of  it.  This  is  called 
the  "Jacob's  Ladder,"  and  the  boatswain 
attaches  the  lower  parts  of  it  to  the  foremast- 
head.  Upon  the  top-gallant  yard  one  man 
secures  the  cask  to  the  mast,  white  another 
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inside  tries  its  strength,  and  gives  direc- 
tions concerning  it. 

The  "  crow's  nest"  is  a  favourite  place 
with  many  whaling  captains— Penny,  for  in- 
stance— who  are  rarely  out  of  it  for  days 
when  among  the  ice.  I  was  very  frequently 
in  it  myself,  fair  weather  or  foul— from  six 
to  a  dozen  times  a-day, — both  for  personal 
gratification,  and  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
out.  It  was  a  favourite  spot  with  me  at  mid- 
night, when  the  atmosphere  was  clear,  and 
the  whole  beauty  of  arctic  scenery  was  ex- 
posed to  view. 

In  addition  to  the  "  crouj't  nest"  ice- 
anchors,  claws,  axes,  etc.,  were  laid  in  order; 
tow-ropes,  warps,  and  all  the  other  gear,  ex- 
amined and  coiled  down  for  use ;  the  men, 
100,  began  to  get  their  "  tracking-belts"  pre- 
pared for  service ;  and,  altogether,  a  new 
phase  in  our  existence  was  evidently  about 
to  commence.  It  was  all  fresh  to  me ;  I  en- 
joyed it;  and  had  enough  to  do,  admiring 
the  enormous  masses  of  ice  we  were  passing, 
the  white-lopped  mountains  in  the  distance, 
and  the  strange  aspect  of  everything  around 
me.  It  seemed,  as  we  slowly  threaded  our 
way  through  the  bergs,  that  we  were  about 
approaching  some  great  battle-fleld,  in  which 
we  were  to  be  actively  engaged  ;  and  that  we 
were  now,  cautiously,  passing  through  the 
various  outposts  of  the  mighty  encampment ; 
at  other  times  I  could  almost  fancy  we  were 
about  to  enter  secretly,  by  the  suburbs,  some 
of  those  vast  and  wonderful  cities  whose  mag- 
nificent ruins  throw  into  utter  insignificane, 
all  the  grandeur  of  succeeding  ages.  Silently, 
and  apparently  without  motion,  did  we  glide 
along,  amidst  dark  hazy  weather,  rain,  and 
enough  wind  to  fill  the  sails  and  steady  them, 
but  no  more.  In  the  afternoon  we  passed 
Buchan's  and  Berry's  Islands,  the  fog  and 
thick  weather  still  around  us;  and  at  six  p.m. 
we  began  to  enter  loose  ice,  which  seemed 
to  cover  the  sea  in  streams  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  see.  Slowly  and  cautiously,  we  pro- 
ceeded through  it ;  hardly  venturing,  in  this 
our  first  and  timid  experience,  to  let  the 
smallest  piece  come  against  the  ship's  side ; 
so  difTerent  was  our  feeling  now,  from  what 
it  became  but  a  short  time  afterwards.  This 
day  we  had  a  fire  in  the  cabin  stove  for  the 
first  time,  though  it  was  more  on  account  of 
the  damp  below  than  from  any  feeling  of 
cold. 

Friday,  19(A.— The  past  night  was  nearly 
calm,  and  the  watch  on  deck  had  to  be  em- 
ployed in  towing  the  ship,  so  as  to  keep  her 
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clear  from  bergs  and  loose  pieces,  and  also  to 
help  her  on  her  way.  This  towing  is  most 
fatiguing  work,  and  does  not  give  two  miles 
an  hour  to  a  vessel's  reckoning ;  but  it  serves 
to  give  her  steerage  way,  and  keeps  her  in 
the  course  required  to  be  pursued.  Our  men 
were  all  accustomed  to  it  from  their  previous 
life  being  passed  in  whalers,  where  there  is 
necessarily  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work ; 
and  they  set  to  with  good  will,  giving  to  the 
night  air  the  boat  songs  they  had  learned 
years  before,  and  often  sung,  and  which 
sounded,  in  the  stillness  of  the  early  morn, 
strangely,  but  far  from  unpleasantly,  to  one 
not  before  accustomed  to  it, 
•  Friday,  19(A. — Aboutnineih  the  morning, 
a  light  southerly  breeze  sprung  up,  with  the 
same  sort  of  thick  weather.  The  boats  were 
hoisted  up,  and  all  sail  made  to  the  northward , 
keeping  as  near  as  was  consistent  with  safety, 
and  as  close  as  we  could  tell,  through  the 
heavy  haze  around,  to  the  '* land-floe,"  or 
that  part  of  the  loose  ice  which  we  supposed 
to  belong  to  the  floe  attached  to  the  shore. 
The  land  was  occasionally  seen  through  the 
dense  atmosphere,  at  no  very  great  distance, 
and  at  noon  we  were  in  lat.  73  deg.  40  min., 
and  long.  57  deg.  30  min.  We  passed  Baffin's 
Islands ;  ice  in  detached  pieces,  and  an  im- 
mense number  of  bergs,  encircling  ,  us. 
Throughout  the  remainder  of  this  day  we  had 
the  same  wind  and  weather,  and  were  simi- 
larly engaged  in  threading  our  way,  in  near- 
ly an  even  course,  to  the  northward.  For  the 
first  time  I  entered  the  "  crow's  nest"  to-day 
to  look  for  the  "  Devil's  Thumb,"  a  remark- 
able landmark  on  the  coast,  but  it  was  too 
hazy  for  me  to  see  it.  Everywhere,  however, 
were  signs  of  the  ice  coming  fust  around  us; 
or  rather  of  our  entering  into  the  body  of  it. 
The  streams  became  thicker,  and  occurred 
oftener ;  until  at  evening  we  might  be  said  to 
have  fairly  run  ourselves  into  a  passage  be- 
tween two  broken-up  fields.  We  still  went 
on,  however,  without  impediment,  and  thus 
midnight,  or  rather  12  p.m.,  for  it  was  all  day 
now,  came  upon  us,  and  I  went  below. 

Sa<ttrday,20(/i.— Saturday,  20th,  brought 
us  Ught  airs  and  calms ;  then  moderate  and 
light  breezes  alternately,  during  the  morn- 
ing. The  boats  were  towing  for  a  short  time, 
but  a  fair  breeze  springing  up,  we  ran  along 
the  "  land-floe"  on  our  right,  which  present- 
ed very  much  the  appearance  of  newly  form- 
ed ice  in  the  lakes  at  home.  It  was  very  thin 
in  comparison  to  an  older  floe  ;  and,  was  al- 
I  most  perfectly  smooth,  extending  for  miles 
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to  the  northward,  and  stretching  cluse  in  to 
the  shore. 

On  our  left,  and  only  leaving  us  a  small 
channel  to  sail  in,  wo  gradually  came  upon 
a  heavy  rugged  "pack,"  the  blink  of  which 
had  been  some  timo  before  visible.  In  the 
centre  and  skirls  of  this  *'  pack,"  largo 
"  bergs"  were  located,  and  "  hummocky" 
pieces  were  thrown  up  in  various  directions ; 
denoting  that  a  strong  pressure  had  lately 
occurred  there.  I  ascended  aloft  to  see  from 
the  "crow's  nest"  what  was  the  aspect  of 
things  in  the  direction  we  wished  to  take. 
The  mate  was  already  fixed  there,  taking 
upon  him  now  his  duty  as  ice-master. 
Throwing  myself  across  the  "  to -gallant- 
yard,"  I  held  a  brief  conversation  with  him 
touching  that  which  was  now  presented  to 
my  sight.  Far  and  near,  east,  north,  and 
west,  the  eye  met  nothing  but  one  uniform 
glare  of  dazzling  whiteness,  proceeding  from 
immense  bodies  of  field  ice,  broken  fioe$,  and 
bergs.  Save  in  our  wake,  nought  else  was 
visible,  except  right  ahead,  where  a  thin  blue 
line  denoted  that  we  could  still  proceed  for  a 
short  time  further  in  the  same  direction.  But 
beyond  the  termination  of  that  thin  blue 
line,  a  cluster  of  large  bergs  seemed  to  rise, 
in  alpine  fashion,  right  in  our  contemplated 
path,  and  extending  themselves  in  the  form 
of  a  crescent  apparently  close  in  land,  which 
was  observed  to  the  eastward  of  us  in  dull 
brown  patches,  covered  with  snow. 

"  We  are  fairly  among  the  ice  now,  sir," 
observed  the  old  man  to  me ;  "  and  1  have  my 
doubts  about  its  being  quite  so  clear  a  pas- 
sage for  us  this  year  as  we  would  wish  for," 
he  added. 

"  Why  so?"    I  asked,  in  reply. 

"  Why,  because,"  said  he,  "  there  don't 
seem  so  much  open  water  anext  the  '  land- 
floe'  as  is  usual  when,  at  this  lime  of  the 
year,  a  good  lead  through  the  bay  is  n.ot 
with." 

He  furtherexplained  to  me  what  his  opinion 
about  it  was,  and  in  conclusioii  stated  that 
the  ice  upon  our  right  was  most  unusually 
thin,  not  above  eighteen  inches  or  two  feet 
thick,  while  that  to  the  westward  of  us  was 
at  least  from  six  to  eight  feet  thick.  The 
latter  was  a  portion  of  the  old  middle  ice,  al- 
ways of  groat  thickness ;  the  former,  merely 
the  growth  of  the  past  season. 

1  remained  aloft  for  some  time  watching 
with  curious  gaze  the  novelty  of  the  scene 
around  me.  We  were  gradually  shutting 
ourselves  in  as  we  advanced,  and  ice  was  fast 
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closing  upon  us  in  every  direction.  We  were, 
therefore,  iruo  enough,  fairly  "  in  the  ice;" 
but  ice  of  which  most  readers  have  no  idea. 
The  water  froze.  our  ponds  and  lakes  at 
home  is  but  as  a  mere  thin  pane  of  glass  in 
comparison  to  that  which  now  came  upon  us. 
Fancy  before  you  miles  and  miles  of  a  tabu- 
lar icy  rock  eight  feet  or  more,  solid,  thick 
throughout,  unbroken,  or  only  by  a  single 
rent  here  and  there,  not  sufficient  to  sepa- 
rate the  piece  itself.  Conceive  this  icy  rock 
to  be  in  many  parts  of  a  perfectly  even  sur^ 
face,  but  in  others  covered  with  what  might 
well  be  conceived  as  the  ruins  of  a  mighty 
city  suddenly  destroyed  by  an  earthquake* 
and  the  remains  jumbled  together  in  one 
confused  mass.  Let  there  be  also  huge 
blocks  of  most  fantastic  form  scattered  about 
upon  this  tabular  surface,  and  in  some  places 
rising  in  towering  height,  and  in  one  ap- 
parently connected  chain,  far,  far  beyond  the 
sight.  Take  these  in  your  view,  and  you 
will  have  some  faint  idea  of  what  was  the 
kind  of  ice  presented  to  my  eye  as  I  gazed 
upon  it  from  aloft.  We  had  at  last  come  to 
the  part  most  dreaded  by  the  daring  and  ad- 
venturous whalers.  Melville  Bay,  often 
called,  from  its  fearful  character,  the  "  Devil's 
Nip,"  was  opening  to  my  view,  and  stretch- 
ing away  far  to  the  northward  out  of  sight. 
But  neither  bay  nor  aught  else,  except  by 
knowledge  of  its  position,  could  I  discover. 
Everywhere  was  ice,  and  the  wonder  to  me 
was,  how  we  were  to  get  on  at  all  through 
such  an  apparently  insurmountable  barrier. 
I  was  told,  however,  that  among  the  bergs 
some  clear  water  would  be  found  if  we  could 
once  get  there,  and  with  this,  for  the  pre- 
sent, my  curiosity  had  to  bo  contented.  I 
felt  glad  that  we  had,  at  last,  got  so  far,  and 
that  another  new  scene  in  my  chequered  Ufe 
was  about  opening  to  me.  What  might  be 
the  end  of  it  I  neither  thought  about  nor 
cared  for,  feeling  assured  that  He  who  or- 
derelh  all  things  well  and  wisely  would  in 
this  do  as  seemeth  Him  best.  How  often, 
then  and  since,  did  the  words  in  the  "  Song 
of  tho  Three  Children"  present  themselves 
to  my  mind  ;  *'  0  ye  ice  and  snow,  bless  ye 
tho  Lord  ;  praise  Him  and  magnify  Him  for 
ever  I" 

I  descended  below,  and  shortly  afterwards 
it  was  reported  from  the  mast-head  that  a 
schooner  was  in  sight,  beyond  or  among  the 
line  of  "  bergs"  I  had  noticed  ahead.  She 
appeared  to  be  boxing  about  as  if  running  in 
and  out  of  the  ice.    We  concluded  that  she 
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was  Sir  John  Ross's  vessel,  llio  ••  Felix,"  which 
ultinintoly  proved  to  b"  citrrocl. 

Wo  now  olisorved,  upon  Iho  ire  on  onr 
ri?ht,  a  bear  very  composedly  lookinK  at  ns, 
llij  was  near  a  seal  hole,  where  he  hiid  evi- 
denlly  boon  walchinf,'.  Tho  sapacily  ef  ihis 
anitnul  is  Iridy  wondeifnl  ;  ho  has  been 
known  lo  ensconce  hinisi  If  behind  a  rouf,'h 
pleco  of  ice,  ami  ihere  pnliiMitly  nwnil  for  a 
lonR  limn  Iho  appearance  of  his  prey.  The 
moment  tlieseal  arises  at  (lie  hole,  he  disrls 
forward  and  secures  it  in  bis  mouth,  running 
off  directly  afterwards  to  bis  retreat. 

Tho  one  wo  hero  observed  was  a  trut;  polar 
boar,  anil  wo  endnavoured,  but  in  vain,  to 
shoot  him.  Several  attempis  were  made,  but 
only  ono  ball  from  Captain  Korsyib's  rille 
tookcilecl,  though  only  sufficient  to  make 
Bruin  scamper  across  the  ice  at  a  raiiid  rale. 

Later  on  the  voyap;o  ono  or  Iwo  more 
bears  were  seen,  nnd  in  one  case  chase,  ;;iven 
to  them ;  hut  wo  wero  not  fortunate  enough 
to  capluro  any. 

Our  position  now  was  bee miing  niore  and 
moro  cotifined  as  to  sailing  room.  The  chan- 
nel in  wiich  we  had  hitherto  been  quieily 


gliding,  narrowed  lo 
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breadth  of  the  ship.  At  half-past  four  p.m.  we 
conld  got  no  further,  a  barrier  of  "  liiui!- 
mocky"  ice  inlcrvc'tiing  right  across  our  p  's- 
sagc  between  us  and  some  open  water,  visible 
not  above  seventy  yards  from  us.  Spt'oijily 
the  channel  through  which  wo  had  ceme 
began  to  close,  and,  after  trying  i:i  vain  to 
force  our  way  through  the  obstruct iim,  wc 
found  ourselves  at  six  o'clock  completely 
beset.  Tiio  Devil's  Thumb,  w hich  was  tiow 
plainly  visible,  at  this  time  bore  S.  E.  (com- 
pass) about  thirty  miles.  Other  land  was 
also  seen  topping  over  enormous  glaciers, 
which  were  most  wonderful  to  look  at,  and 
used  to  entrance  my  gaze  for  hours.  At  si.v 
o'clock  our  actual  labours  in  the  ice  coni- 
inenced.  It  was  beginning  to  press  upon  us 
rather  hard,  and  from  the  appearance  of  that 
which  blocked  our  way,  it  was  evident  there 
had  been  a  heavy  squeeze  here,  and  we  were 
afraid  of  getting  fixed  in  another.  Accord- 
ingly every  effort  was  made  to  remove  iho 
obstacle  which  impeded  our  passage.  We 
lirst  began  to  try  and  heave  tho  ship  through 
by  attaching  strong  warps  to  ice  anchors, 
which  latter,  being  fastened  in  the  solid  floe, 
enabled  a  heavy  strain  to  be  put  in  force.  The 
windlass  was  then  set  to  work,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose, as  we  hardly  gained  a  fathom.  We 
next  tried  what  heaving  out  the  pieces  that 
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worn  in  our  way  would  do,  but  Ihis  proved  of 
no  avail.    The  saws  were  then  set  lo  work  to 
cut  off  some  angular  projections  that  in(  on- 
venienliy  pressed  against  our  side,  and  while 
Ibis   was  being  done,  I  sprung  on   to   the 
hummocky  pieces  and  examined  tbedifllcnlty. 
It  was  <>oon  very  olivious  lo  mt<  that  a  little 
scienliflc  mniiUMivring    would  materiidly  aid 
in  clearing  us  from  our  unpleasant  position, 
by  removing  some  of  lhf>  chief  obstacles  in 
onr  path.     At  the  far  end  of  the  "  nip,"  that 
is,  Iho  place  where  two  floes  had  met   and 
crushed  up  parts  of  Ibnniselves  into  heavy 
humnmcks,  it  was  more  leOse,  and  it  seemed 
to  me  that  by  a  littlo  exertion  thoy  might  be 
made  still  looser,  if  some  pieci  s  wero  pushed 
out  into  tho  open  water  ihero,  instead  of 
working  close  to  the  ship  where  no  room  was. 
Seeing  the  men  all  very  busy  sawing,  I  look 
a  boat-hook,  and,  springing  on  to  tlu;  pieces, 
succeeded,  after  grei'  labiur,  in  getting  out 
lirst  one  piece  and  Mn^n  another.    ;\!y  plan 
to  move  Iho^o  piec  s  was  simple.     It  merely 
consisted  in  loosening  the  supports  which 
bound  ono  to  the  other,  and  then,  applying 
a  sort  of  mechanical  power  in  the  shape  of 
leverage  with  my  book,  canted  them  into  the 
water,  whence  they  were  (;asily  pushed  away. 
In  aliout  ail  hour  I  had  cleared  off  a  large 
quantity,  and  nov,-,  being  assisted  by  some  of 
tho  t..eu,  we  had  the  place  neatly  all  free  by 
midni'^nt.    One  piece  only  remained  right  in 
the  centre  of  the  passage,  and  this  was  larger 
than  any  of  tho  others,  and  appeared  lo  be 
ctrnfined  and  kept  down  by  Iho  "  tongues"  of 
Iho  two  Hoes  on  either  siilo,  and  it  was  found 
very  difficult  to  clear.     Force  was  put  upon 
it,  and,  as  I  suspected,   force   would   not 
answer.    Having  resigned  my  own  labours 
to  lho<o  moro  capable,  and  after  about  four 
hours'  previous  good  work  on  my  part,  during 
which  I  had  several  times,  when  springing 
from  floo  to  floe  or  on  to  loose  pieces,  got 
well  ducked  by  the  ice  sinking  in  tho  water 
under  me,  I  went  on  board.    The  obstacle, 
however,  was  not  removed,  and  at  two  in 
the  morning  a  crack  in  the  large  floe  to  the 
westward  of  us  was  observed  lo  bo  gradually 
enlarging.    In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
water  appeared  in  larger  quantities  astern, 
and  a  '*  lane"  was  opened,  by  a  circuitous 
route,  into  the  clear  space  ahead  of  us,  whi- 
ther we  wanted  to  go.  All  hands  were  called 
to  the  ship,  and  the  vessel's  head  turned 
round  to  the  southward,  any  further  attempt 
to  get  through  the  channel  we  had  been 
working  at  being  given  up.    Sail  was  made 
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to  a  light  breeze,  and  some  delicate  man- 
(Buvring  had  to  be  accomplished  in  getting 
the  ship  round  and  in  aniong  some  heavy 
ice,  towards  the  passage  wo  wished  lo  enter. 
It  was  admirably  done,  however,  with  only 
one  very  narrow  ewape ;  this  was,  just  as  we 
turned  upon  our  heel  in  a  spaco  hardly  large 
enough  to  work  a  boat  in,  tho  vessel,  with 
the  impetus  she  suddenly  gathered,  bagged, 
witiiaJv  too  much  to  leeward,  and  drnvo  close 
upon  a  largo  berg.  Our  mahogany  boat  was 
banging  to  tho  side  daviU ;  two  or  three  of 
■s  saw  the  danger  just  as  we  were  approiich- 
ing  it,  and  flew  to  the  boat  *' falls."  With 
lightning  speed  the  turns  belonging  to  the 
after  tackle  were  thrown  off,  as  were  those  of 
the  foremost  one,  and  the  boat  was  let  go  by 
the  run  into  the  water,  as  a  couple  of  hands 
^rang  into  her  and  unhooked  the  falls,  pass- 
ing her  astern.  U  was  the  work  of  an  instant; 
but  that  instant  saved  our  life-boat,  as  the 
next  second  the  vessel  brushed  heavily  against 
the  berg  without  other  damage  than  a  good 
scraping,  the  huge  block  of  ice  being,  fortu- 
nately, nearly  perpendicular.  Had  the  boat 
not  been  let  go,  however,  she  would  have 
been  most  assuredly  crushed  lo  pieces.  My 
hand  was  chafed  a  little  by  the  swift  running 
of  the  fall  through  it,  and  it  was  fortunate 
that  no  one  met  with  any  worse  accident.  The 
berg  was  at  an  extreme  comer ;  passing  it, 
we  steered  off,  and  soon  entered  a  narrow 
channel  with  hommocky  ice  on  each  side, 
which  in  «  short  time  led  us  into  the  broad 
sheet  of  water  we  had  been  striving  for. 
Here,  it  appeared,  we  had  room  to  move  in 
for  three  or  four  miles,  and  perhaps  more, 
and  accordingly  the  proper  watch  was  set, 
and  the  commander  and  myself  retired  to  rest 
about  half -past  three, 

CHAPTER  IX. 

Labyrinth  of  Icebergs.— Fall  In  with  Sir  John  Boss. 
—Hake  Fart  to  a  "Floe."— The  " Felix."— Move- 
menta  of  ttieBergs.— Melville's  Bay,  or  the  "De- 
vil's Nip."— Sharp  Frost.- Fog.— Scoresby'g  De- 
scription of  the  Polar  Ice. 

Sumday,  21j(^— Whin  I  went  on  deck  the 
next  morning  about  eight,  I  found  the  wea- 
ther very  thick,  with  heavy  rain.  Our  posi- 
tion seemed  to  me  bnt  little  impsoved  from 
that  of  the  past  night,  for  nomeroas  '*  bergs" 
of  every  aize  and  shape  appeared  to  obstruct 
our  path.  A  iresfa  breete  was  blowing  firam 
the  8<E>.,  and  our  ship  was  botniding  ndndily 
to  it  in  water  as  smooth  as  a  mill-pond.  But 
no  sooner  did  she  get  to  the  eud  of  her  course 
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one  way,  than  she  bad   u*   relrar'  .leps 

and  try  it  another.  We  seemed  >  ^i<'teiy 
hemmed  in  on  every  side  by  henN  packed 
ice,  rough  uneven  hummocks,  ch-  ^  >inplete 
fleet  of  enormous  bergs.  Like  a  frighu  i>ad 
hare  did  the  poor  thing  seem  lo  fly,  hec«, 
there,  and  everywhere,  vainly  striving  to  es- 
cape from  tho  apparent  trap  she  had  got  into. 
It  was  a  strange  and  novel  sight.  I  coutd 
hardly  realise  it.  It  seemed  as  though  I  were 
merely  witne^^ing  the  representation  of  it, 
and  was,  myself,  free  from  sharing  in  any  of 
its  undooblod  danger.  For  three  or  four  hours, 
—indeed  ever  since  we  had  entered  this  basin 
of  water,  we  had  been  vainly  striving  lo  find 
some  passage  out  of  it,  in  m  near  a  direction 
as  possible  to  onr  proper  course ;  but  neither 
this  way,  nor  any  other  way,  nor  even  that  in 
which  we  had  entered  (for  the  passage  had 
again  suddenly  closed),  could  we  And  one. 
At  last,  about  ten  a.m.,  an  opening  between 
(wo  large  bergs  was  discovered  to  the  N.W. 
Without  a  moment's  delay  our  gallant  Kttle 
bark  was  pushed  into  it,  and  soon  we  found 
ourselves  threading  through  a  complete  laby- 
rinth of  ice  rocks,  if  they  may  be  so  called, 
where  the  very  smallest  of  them,  ay,  or  even 
a  fragment  from  one  of  them,  if  falling  on  us, 
would  have  splintered  into  ten  thotieand  pieecB 
the  gallant  ves.^el  (hat  had  thus  thrust  herself 
among  them,  and  would  have  buried  her 
crew  irretrievably.  Wonderful  indeed  was  it 
alL  In  truth,  1  cannot  well  describe  the  pic- 
ture as  it  came  before  me.  It  was  a  liviRf 
reality  at  the  time,  now  it  is  but  as  a  (^reMH ! 
Numerous  lanes  and  channels,  not  nnKke 
the  paths  and  streets  of  a  mighty  city, 
branched  off  in  several  directions  ;  bnt  onr 
course  was  in  those  that  led  us  most  to  the 
northward.  Onward  we  pursued  our  way  in 
this  manner  for  about  two  hours,  when,  sud- 
denly, on  turning  out  of  a  passage  between 
some  lofty  bergs,  we  found  the  view  opening 
to  us,  a  field  of  ice  appearing  at  the  termina- 
tion of  the  channel,  and  at  the  extreme  end 
a  schooner  fast  to  a  ''floe,"  that  is,  lying 
alongside  the  flat  ice,  as  by  a  quay.  The 
wind  was  fair  for  as,  blowing  a  moderate 
breeze,  so  that  we  soon  ran  down  to  her  in 
saucy  style,  rounding  to  ^st  ahead  of  her  po- 
sitioa,  and  making  fast  in  like  manner.  To 
oor  great  joy  we  found  that,  as  we  bad  su»- 
peeted,  and,  indeed,  knew,  As  soon  as  eotonis 
were  hoisted,  it  was  indeed  Sir  John  Ross  in 
the  "  Fehx."  Here,  then,  was  cause  of  gtn- 
tnlation  to  ut.  We  had  now  eirertaken  one 
of  tboTessels  that  bad  sailed  before  us ;  uti, 
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whfit  was  moro,  should  in  all  probability  havo 
her  an  a  consorl  through  the  dangerous  navi- 
gation of  the  icn  wo  nere  still  to  encountor. 
Hardly  were  we  fast,  when  Commander  Phil- 
lips, who  had  accomponied  Sir  John  in  his 
little  vessel,  came  running  over  the  ice  to  us. 
in  onothor  moment  he  was  on  board,  and  I 
was  soon  presented  lo  him  by  Captain  For- 
syth. Mutual  congratulations  and  inquiries 
were  speedily  given  and  received,  and  a  cor- 
diol  invitation  given  to  Captain  Forsyth  and 
myself,  lo  diue  on  board  tho  *'  Felix."  Glad 
was  I  of  an  opportunity  lo  see  the  gallant  old 
reteran,  whose  name  and  writings  had  latter- 
ly been  so  frequently  before  me.  All  ccro- 
inony  was  dispensed  with,  and  I  was  glad  of 
it ;  for,  not  being  one  of  tho  navy,  as  tho 
other  three  gentlemen  were,  I  could  not  fol- 
low my  commander's  example  in  putting  on 
an  uniform  cap  and  coal  lo  meet  Sir  John. 
The  ''  Felix"  I  found  to  be  much  about  our 
own  size,  but  difTercnlly  equipped  and  rigged. 
She  had  far  less  "  beam"  and  was  inferior, 
as  regarded  appearance,  in  every  respect. 
But  she  was  well  fortified,  and  possessed  some 
advantages  which  we  had  not.  Directly  wo 
got  on  board.  Sir  John  Ross  came  to  meet  us. 
Respect,  esteem,  admiration,  all  were  blended 
together  in  my  mind,  as,  in  r  turning  the 
friendly  shake  of  the  hand  he  offered  me,  I 
involuntarily  gave  more  heartiness  to  my 
manner  than  is  usual  with  strangers.  It  is 
not  for  me,  here,  either  to  describe  him,  or 
to  say  one  word  more  about  him,  than  the 
course  of  my  narrative  compels  me  to  do.  I 
saw  before  me  him  who,  for  four  long  years 
and  more,  hud  been  incarcerated,  hopelessly, 
with  his  companions,  in  those  icy  regions  to 
which  we  ourselves  were  bound.  There  he 
was,  that  brave  and  fearless  old  man  I  he 
who  had  said,  in  all  but  tones  of  bitter 
anguish,  as  he  beheld  his  men  and  officers 
around  him,  day  after  day,  in  miserable 
bondage  :— 

*'  There  was  little  change  in  the  now  un- 
avoidable sameness  of.  our  occupations  and 
amusements.  On  this  and  many  other  days 
we  tracked  animals  and  did  not  see  them  ; 
carried  guns  and  did  not  fire ;  watched  for 
the  invisible  sun  that  we  might  at  least  know 
it  was  still  in  existence,  and  were  not  sorry 
when  (I  cannot  say  the  day  was  done,  where 
all  was  night),  but  when  we  might  at  least 
end  another  of  our  own  days  by  going  to 
bed." 

I  was  struck  with  astonishment!  It  was 
nothing,  in  comparison,  for  the  young  and 
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robust  to  come  on  such  a  voyage ;  but  that 
he,  at  his  lime  of  life,  when  men  generally 
think  it  right— right,  perhaps,  it  is,  too— to 
sit  quietly  down  at  home  by  their  own  llre^ 
sides,  should  brave  the  hardship  and  danger 
once  again,  was  indeed  surprising. 

With  Commander  Phillips  I  was  very  much 
pleased.  There  was  no  formality  about  him. 
lie  is  a  hardy  seaman  when  needed,  and  a 
gentlemanly  officer  us  occasion  required.  I 
passed  several  agreeable  hours  in  his  com- 
pany ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  tendering 
him  my  thanks  for  his  uniform  courtesy  to 
me,  who  was,  nominoliy,  but  a  civilian,  and 
at  any  lime  only  a  humble  blue-jacket  in  the 
mercantile  marine. 

In  the  evening  both  vessels  had  to  move 
into  another  position,  in  consequence  of  the 
bergs  approaching  too  closely  towards  us.  To 
walch  these  mountain  icy  monsters  in  a 
culm,  as  they  slowly  and  silently,  yet  surely 
and  determinedly,  move  obout  in  the  narrow 
sheet  of  water  by  which  they  chance  to  be 
encompassed,  one  could  well  imagine  that  it 
was  some  huge  mysterious  thing,  possessed 
of  life,  and  bent  on  the  fell  purpose  of  de- 
struction. Onward  it,  almost  imperceptibly, 
glides,  until,  reaching  an  opposing  floe,  it 
forces  its  way  far  through  the  solid  ice, 
ploughing  up  the  pieces  and  throwing  Ihera 
aside  in  hilly  heaps  with  a  force  and  power 
apparently  incredible.  Should  it  happen  that 
an  impetus  is  given  to  it  by  wind,  or  other 
causes  besides  those  thus  occasioned  by  the 
tide,  or  current,  it  is  mighty  in  its  strength, 
and  terrific  in  the  desolation  it  produces. 
Nothing  can  save  a  ship  if  thus  caught  by 
one,  as  was  the  case  in  the  memorable  and 
fatal  year  of  1830,  in  this  very  bay,  when 
vessels  were  "  squeezed  flat,"—"  reared  up 
by  the  ice,  almost  in  the  position  of  a  rearing 
horse !  others  thrown  fairly  over  on  their 
broadsides ;  and  some  actually  overrun  by 
the  advancing  floe  and  totally  buried  by 
it."(l) 

Monday.  —  The  22d  commenced  with  a 
sharp  frost  and  thick  fog  upon  the  ice,  though 
clear  overhead.  The  ropes,  rigging,  and 
spars  were  covered  with  icicles,  hanging 
pendent  in  a  thousand  fantastic  shapes  and 
forms.  The  wind  was  norlh-easterly,  and 
we  hoped  for  a  change  from  it,  as  that  blew 
directly  out  of  the  bay,  and  would  probably 
open  some  of  the  floes,  so  as  to  give  us  a 
lead  in  the  direction  we  wanted.  Noon  pass- 

(I)  Dr.  Scoresby. 
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«d  on,  however,  without  tho  fog  clearing 
away,  and  it  was  folly  to  think  of  moving 
from  our  present  position  until  it  cleared. 
Accnrdingly  wo  remained  in  ttatu  quo,  but 
gradually  preparing  for  the  encounter  that 
sooner  or  later  must  tako  place  between  our- 
selves and  tho  rugged  and  powerful  barrier 
that  obstructed  mir  way.    Long  saws,  poles, 
axes,    hisols,  anchors,  claws,  and  a  variety 
of  other  implements  used  in  trying  to  force  a 
passage  through  the  ice,  were  laid  ready  at 
hand.   All  the  sea-gear  not  now  required  was 
stowed  below  ;  the  vessel  herself  was  care- 
fully examined  to  see  that  nothing  was  de- 
fective in  her  guards  and  strengthenings ;  and 
the  boats  were  put  in  order  for  heavy  service 
where  rough  knocks  might  frequently  be  ex- 
pected.   It  wiis  the  first  day,  indeed,  that  wo 
had   been  regularly  and  immovably  fast  to 
the  ice,  and  I  had  thus  a  fair  opportunity  of 
judging  what  it  was.    As  1  walked,  in  thick 
heavy  boots,  upon  its  surface,  I  found  that  in 
many  parts  it  presented  an  appearance  not 
unlike  what  ground  covered  with  snow,  and 
then  frosted  before  it  had  melted,  would  give  ; 
while  in  others  it  was  more  soft  and  yielding 
to  the  foot.   Several  places  showed  dark-blue 
patches,  in  some  of  which  was  water,  and  in 
others  none.  This  water  was  as  pure  and  fresh 
as  anyone  need  wish  to  drink;  and  it  is  the 
kind  used  by  ail  vessels  in  these  regions  when 
they  nan  come  across  it.    In  other  places, 
however,  were  patches  of  a  different  colour, 
green,  and  these  denoted  spots  of  danger. 
The  ice  there  was  either  hollow,  or  broken, 
not  so  thick,  or  in  some  manner  or  other  de- 
fective ;  and  to  tread  upon  it  would,  almost 
certainly,  ensure  a  good  ducking,  if  nothing 
worse.  But  these  latter  places  were  very  few, 
and  mostly  near  the  edge  of  the  ice,  or  close 
to  some  crack  plainly  visible. 

As  a  general  description  of  the  ice  may  be 
acceptable  to  some  of  my  readers,  and  will 
serve  the  better  to  explain  much  of  what  fol- 
lows, I  shall  here  tako  the  liberty  of  quoting 
on  the  subject  from  Dr.  Scoresby's  excellent 
and  invaluable  work  on  "The  Arctic  Re- 
gions," a  work,  I  believe,  now  out  of  print. 
He  says,—"  Ice-fields  constitute  one  of  the 
wonders  of  the  deep.  They  are  often  met 
with  of  the  diameter  of  twenty  or  thirty 
miles,  and  when  in  the  stale  of  such  close 
combination  that  no  interstice  could  be  seen, 
they  sometimes  extend  to  a  length  of  fifty  or 
a  hundred  miles.  The  ice  of  which  they  are 
composed  is  generally  pure  and  fresh,  and  in 
heavy  fields  it  is  probably  of  the  average 
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thickness  of  ton  to  fifteen  feet,  and  then  ap- 
pears to  bo  flat,  low,  thin  ice ;  but  when  high 
hummocks  occur,  the  thickness  is  often  forty 
feet  and  fifty  feet.  Tho  surface  before  the 
month  of  July  is  always  covered  with  a  bud  of 
snow,  from  perhaps  a  foot  to  a  fathom  in 
depth.  This  snow  dissolves  in  the  end  of 
summer,  and  forms  extensive  pools  and  lakes 
of  fresh  water.  Some  of  tho  largest  fields  are 
very  level  and  smooth,  though  generally  their 
surfaces  are  varied  with  hummocks.  In  some, 
these  hummocks  form  ridges  or  chains,  in 
others,  they  consist  of  insulated  heaps.  I 
once  saw  a  field  which  was  so  free  from  either 
fissure  or  hummock,  that  I  imagined,  had  it 
been  free  from  snow,  a  coach  might  have  been 
driven  many  leagues>over  it  in  a  direct  line, 
without  obstruction  or  danger.  Hummocks 
somewhat  relievo  the  uniformity  of  intense 
light  reflected  from  the  surfoce  of  fields,  by 
exhibiting  shades  of  delicate  blue  in  all  the 
hollows,  where  the  light  is  partly  intercepted 
by  passing  through  a  portion  of  ice. 

"When  tho  surface  of  snow  on  fields  is 
frozen,  or  when  the  snow  is  generally  dissolv* 
ed,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  travelling  over 
them,  even  without  snow-skates  or  sledges. 
But  when  the  snow  is  soft  and  deep,  travelling 
on  foot  to  any  distance  is  a  work  of  labour. 
The  tribe  of  Esquimaux,  discovered  by  Cap- 
tain Ross,  made  use  of  sledges,  drawn  by 
dogs,  for  conveying  them  across  the  rough 
land  ice,  lying  between  the  ships  and  the 
shore  ;  a  journey  they  performed  with  such 
celerity,  that  Captain  Ross  conjectured  they 
could  travel  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a-day.  If 
such  a  distance  were  practicable  on  drift-ice, 
occurring  near  shore,  it  would  be  much  more 
easy  on  the  smoother  ice  of  fields. 

"  Fields  commonly  make  their  appearance 
in  the  months  of  May  or  June,  though  some- 
times earher  ;  they  are  frequently  the  resort 
of  young  whales.  Strong  north  and  westerly 
winds  expose  them  to  the  whalers  by  driv- 
ing off  the  loose  ice.  The  invariable  ten- 
dency of  fields  is  to  drift  to  the  south-west- 
ward, even  in  calms,  which  is  the  means  of 
many  being  yearly  destroyed.  They  have 
frequently  been  observed  to  advance  a  hun- 
dred miles  in  this  direction  within  the  space 
of  one  month,  notwithstanding  theoccurrence 
of  winds  from  every  quarter.  On  emerging 
from  amidst  the  smalloi  ice,  which  before 
sheltered  them,  they  are  soon  broken  up  by 
the  swell,  are  partly  dissolved,  and  partly 

[converted  into  drift  ice.    The  places  of  such 
are  supplied  by  others  from  the  north.    The 
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power  of  the  swell  in  breaking  the  heaviest 
fields  is  not  a  little  remarkable.  A  grown 
swell,  that  is  so  inconsiderable  as  not  to  bo 
observed  in  open  water,  frequently  breaks  up 
the  largest  fields,  and  converts  them  wholly 
into  floes  and  drift-ice  in  the  space  of  a  few 
hours ;  while  fields  composed  of  bay-ice,  or 
light-ice,  bf'ing  more  flexible,  endure  the 
same  swell  without  any  destructive  effort. 

"  The  occasional  rapid  motion  of  fields, 
with  the  strange  effects  produced  by  such 
..iimense  bodies  on  any  opposing  substance, 
is  one  of  the  most  striking  objects  the  Polar 
Seas  present,  and  is  certainly  the  most  ter- 
rific. They  not  unfreqiiently  acquire  a  rota- 
tory movement,  whereby  their  circumference 
attains  a  velocity  of  several  miles  per  hour. 
A  field  thus  in  motion,  coming  in  contact 
with  another  at  rest,  or  more  especially  with 
another  having  a  contrary  direction  of  tnovc- 
ment,  produces  a  dreadful  shock.  A  body  of 
more  than  ten  thousand  millions  of  tons  in 
weight,  meeting  with  resistance  when  in 
motion,  produces  consequences  which  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  conceive.  The  weaker 
field  is  crushed  with  an  awful  noise  ;  some- 
times the  destruction  is  mutual ;  pieces  of 
huge  dimensions  and  weight  are  not  unfre- 
quenlly  piled  upon  the  top,  to  the  height  of 
(wenty  or  thirty  feet,  while  a  proportionate 
quantity  is  depressed  beneath.  The  view  of 
these  stupendous  effects  in  safely  exhibits  a 
picture  sublimely  grand,  but  where  there  is 
danger  of  being  overwhelmed,  terror  and 
dismay  must  be  the  predominant  feelings. 
The  whale-fishers  at  all  times  require  un- 
remitting vigilance  to  secure  their  safety, 
but  scarcely  in  any  situation  so  much  as 
when  navigating  amidst  these  fields ;  in  foggy 
weather,  they  are  particularly  dangerous,  as 
their  motions  cannot  then  bo  distinctly  ob- 
sen'ed.  It  may  easily  be  imagined  that 
the  strongest  ship  is  but  an  insignificant  im- 
pediment between  two  fields  in  motion." 

CHAPTER  X. 

Ice  opens.— Sail  made.— Seven  Vewiels  in  sight.— 
Whalers relurninii,  unablKtoget  llirough  (he  Bay. 
—Information  obtained.— Bad  Season  in  Melville 
Bay.— Captain  Austin's  Ships  Fast  in  the  Ice.— 
Whalars  going  South  to  the  West  Land  tbr  Fiih.— 
Parting  Cheers.— Heavy  worli  gelling  through 
narrow  Passage*.- Tracking  Songs.— Glare  of  the 
light  at  Midnight. 

It  was  through  such  ice  and  in  such  a  re- 
gion as  I  have  just  described  that  we  were 
now  to  make  our  way  as  best  we  could.  Winds 
were  not  so  much  what  we  desired  as  clear 
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water;  and  the  movements  of  the  vast  bodies 
that  opened  and  shut,  apparently  at  pleasure, 
and  as  if  by  some  mighty  agency,  were  to 
be  watched  by  us  before  aught  else.  It  was 
agreed  that  wo  should  proceed  in  company 
with  the  "  Felix ;"  we  should  help  one  an- 
other in  case  of  need,  and  at  least  hava  the 
pleasure  of  one  another's  company. 

About  six  P.M.,  while  Sir  John  Koss,  Com- 
mander  Phillips,  and  ourselves,  were  in  the 
cabin  of  the  "  Frince  Albert,"  enjoying  an 
agreeable  evening,  it  was  reported  that  the 
"  Felix"  was  making  a  stir,  and  that  the  fog 
was  clearing  away.  A  clear  lead  had  been 
seen  to  the  north-west  by  the  ice-masters ; 
and  more  water  was  visible  beyond  it.  No 
time  was,  therefore,  lost.  Sail  was  made  on 
each  ship,  and,  leaving  the  friendly  floe,  to 
which  we  had  been  fast,  we  both  stood  away; 
first  to  the  south-east,  to  clear  some  small 
bergs,  and  then  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Sir  John  Ross,  as  senior  in  rank,  age,  end 
experience,  took  the  lead,  we  keeping  at 
some  small  distance  behind ;  but  it  was  soon 
discovered  tiiat  in  sailing  qualities  we  were 
infinitely  superior.  The  weather  brightened 
considerably,  and  it  became  a  beautiful  clear 
evening,  with  a  moderate  breeze  from  the 
north-east  and  north.  The  wind,  conse- 
quently, was  against  us,  and  we  had  to  beat 
up  through  the  channel  of  open  water  that 
we  had  entered  upon.  It  was  here  that  we 
first  became  fully  aware  of  the  excellent  sail- 
ing qualities  of  our  little  vessel.  She  fairly 
doubled  upon  the  "  Felix"  in  two  tacks ;  and 
was  soon  far  to  windward.  She  flew  round 
to  her  helm,  when  staying,  in  an  instant; 
and  forged  ahead  at  the  same  lime  as  prettily 
as  any  Queen's  cutter  could  have  done. 
Whether  we  had  by  this  time  got  her  in  bet- 
ter trim,  or  whether  it  was  because  the  water 
was  so  smooth,  I  cannot  say;  but,  no  doubt,, 
both  combined  in  making  her  work  so  well. 
We  could  turn  and  turn  in  short  boards 
without  the  smallest  hesitation;  now,  ap- 
proaching so  close  to  a  grim  berg  that  a  biscuit 
might  have  been  easily  thrown  upon  it; 
then,  darling  off  from  it  on  the  instant,  and 
running  right  to  the  very  edge  of  the  oppo- 
site floe  ;  where,  upon  a  turn  of  the  helm, 
she  would  start  ahead,  alongside,  under  the 
impetus  she  had  received,  until  gracefully 
falling  ofl'  on  the  other  tack,  she  again 
stretched  over  well  to  windward  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood whence  she  had  come.  Tkus  did 
wo  proceed  during  five  or  six  hours,  with  a 
clear  sky,  a  brilliant  sun,  comparatively  mild 
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weather,  and  a  gentle  breeze.    It  was  some 
of  the  pleascuitcsl   sailing  1  had  yet  expe- 
rienced on  llie  voyage  ;  and  it.  was  certainly, 
a  sight  to  Miako  one  pleased.    Two  vessels, 
far  inlerior  in   s-i/i;   lo  any  thai  Averc  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  those  parts,  working  about 
in  the  ice  with  a  feeling  of  perfect  security, 
and  an  apparently  total  indifference  to  the 
dangers  of  it ;  and  oin's  loo   the  smaller  of 
the  two!     It  was  a   pretty  and    a  pleasing 
sight,  and  it  was  the  more  gratifying  wlien, 
abont  eiglil  p.m.,  newscame  from  the  "  crow's 
nest"  that  seven    large  vessels,    evidently 
whalers,  were  in  sight  over  some  bergs  to 
the  northward,  apparently  striving  to  gel  out 
of  their  position,  and  make  to  llicsoulhward. 
They  were  intending  ti>  rro  back  and  try  the 
middle  or  lower  passage,  being  unable  lo  got 
through  Iho   bay ;  as  our  most  experienced 
hands  in    whaling   iminodiately  explained. 
What  tlicy  could  not  do,  wo  were  trying  to 
do;  but    Ihe  question   was,   should    we  bo 
enabled  to  accomplish  it.  now  tliat  they  had 
failed?    Wo  would  see;  and  as,  in  another 
hour  or  two,   they  became  so  visible  as  to 
clearly  show  their  intention  (f  coming  into 
the  same  sheet  of  water  as  ourselves,  il  was 
almost  certain  wo  should  soon  speak  them 
and  hear  what  they  had  lo  say.    A  partial 
fog  came  on  again  abont  eleven,  and,  not 
wishing  to  lose  the  "  Felix,"  or  leave  her 
behind,  we  hove  lo  until  she  came  up  to  us. 
Keeping  together,  then,  wo  both  proceeded 
under  easy  sail ;  until,  il  becoming  once  more 
quite  clear,  we  crowded  on  towards  the  extre- 
mity of  the  bight  of  water  we  had  now  run 
into.    This  was   evidently   the  end   of  our 
progress  at  present,  and,  as  we  nearcd  it,  we 
could  perceive  no  opening  whereby  we  could 
escape  or  hope  to  gel  further  on;  nor  could 
we  lind  out  how    the  strange  vessels,  now 
not  very  far  from  us,  were  lo  come  within 
even  signal  distance.     Il  was  clear  that  they, 
too,  were  also  slopped  ;  and  we  had  nothing 
for  il,  therefore,  but  patience,  and  to  await 
some  new  movement  of  the  ice.  Accordingly 
wo  made  fast  to  a  floe,  about  ono  in  the  morn- 
ing, with  the  same  line  clear  sky  and  brilUant 
sun  as  wo  had  had  in  the  early  part  of  the 
evening.  The  "  Felix"  soon  afterwards  came 
up  to  us,  and  likewise  made  fast  just  astern. 
I  then  went  below ;  but  sleep  I  could  not.    It 
was  the  same  as  perfect  noon-day,  and  the 
light  came  into  my  cabin  so  strongly,  as  to 
prevent  anything  like  the  enjoyment  of  a 
quiet  slumber.    I  was,  at  last,   obliged  to 
darken  my  place,  and  thus  ultimately  suc- 


ceeded in  getting  the  rest  I  so  much   re- 
quired. 

I  was  awake  the  next  morning  about  five, 
and  found    the  seven   whalers  were  coming 
through  the  ice  ahead  of  ns  in  a  ii.ost  majes- 
tic manner,  under  a  press  of  sail,  and  with 
all  their  boals  towing,  and  colours  hoisted. 
Il  appeared  that   the  two  heaviest  floes  had 
slightly  parted ;  and  several  b)ose  pieces  got 
between  thorn.    Through  these  loose  pieces, 
with  the  characteristic  and  dauntless  fearless- 
ness of  whalers,   did  the  vessels   now  ap- 
proaching ns  wend  their  way.     The  sky  was 
cloudless,  and  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of 
wind,  so  thai    each  ship    had  lo  be  lowed 
through  by  her  boals;  and  right  well  and 
[)rondly  did  Ihoy  separately  emerge,  in  lino- 
of-baltle  order,  from  within  their  icy  boun- 
daries, to  the  clearer  water  adjoining,  and 
astern  of  us.    As  wo  lay  still,  fast  to  the  floe, 
with  our  flags  hoisted,  each  vessel  came  by 
ns  sweeping  aliDg  in  its  lordly  boaiing  and 
huge  form.     Prior  to  Ihoir  coming  abeam,  a 
boat  from  each  ship  shot  off  towards  us ;  and 
soon  wo  had  around  and  on  board  of  ns  more 
new  faces  than  wo  had  seen  for  a  long  while. 
Flonost-hearted  and   manly    wishes  for  our 
success  were  expressed  by  oil ;  and  though 
lime  was  too  great  an  object  with  these  daring 
follows  al  the  present  hour  to  lose  unnecessa- 
rily a  moment  of  it,  they  yet  gave  us  all  the 
information  they  could,  as  to  the  stale  of  the 
ice,  how  we  were  to  act,  etc.,  etc.,  and  then 
departed.    But  here  I  noticed  a  trait  of  cha- 
racter which  pleased  mo  not  a  little.    Our 
vessel  was  iho  first  one  in  their  way,  and  to 
us  they  would  naturally  first  come  in  ordinary 
circumstances  ;  but  no  sooner  was  il  well  as- 
certained (1)  that  Sir  John  Ross  was  in  his 
vessel,  the  "  FeUx,"  astern  of  us,  than  wo 
were  hastily  forsaken  or  passed  by.    lie  was 
ono  of  themselves  in  country,  daring,  and, 
partly,  experience;  he  was  a  brave  old  man, 
a  "  canny"  boy,  and  they  must  pay  him  their 
respects,  and  do  him  honour.    Accordingly 
we  soon  had  none  alongside  of  us,  but  an  Ame- 
rican, the  only  whaler  of  the  United  States  in 
those  seas ;  and  with  the  captain  I  held  somo 
conversation  ;  giving  him  a  few  late  New 
York  papers  that  I  chanced  to  have  by  rae. 
This  ship  was  called   the   McClelland,  und, 
singularly  enough,  belonged  to  a  firm,  ono  of 
whoso  members,  Henry  Grinnoll,  Esq.,  had 
ennobled  himself  in   sending  out  the   two 
vessels  sailing  under  the  American  colours, 

H)  They  had,  at  flrst,  supposed  us  to  be  tnw 
Americans. 
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for  the  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin.  The 
other  whalers  were  named  the  "  Regalia," 
"  Pacific,"  "  Horn,"  "  Joseph  Green,"  "  Lord 
Gambler,"  and  (he  "Chieftain;" that  "Chief- 
tain" which  brought  home  the  Esquimaux 
Report  of  last  year.  The  information  we  re- 
ceived from  these  vessels  was  to  the  following 
effect : 

They  had  left  Captain  Austin's  and  Captain 
Penny's  ships  about  thirty  miles  away  from 
us  to  the  northward  ;  and  they  were,  them- 
selves, for  eleven  days,  in  a  dock  only  ten 
miles  further  on.  They  had  found  it  impos- 
sible to  get  through  the  Bay  in  time  for  the 
usual  whaling,  on  account  of  the  unusual 
heavy  ice,  etc.,  and  were  therefore  bound  to 
the  southward  to  try  the  lower  passage,  as 
the  "  Truelove"  had  gone  to  do. 

Such  letters  as  wo  had  on  board  for  them 
were  given,  along  with  a  private  one  of  my 
own  for  England,  deeming  of  course,  at  that 
time,  that  they  would  be  home  a  full  year 
before  we  should.  A  parcel  that  I  had  for 
Captain  Stewart  was  gladly  received  by  him ; 
but  they  were  all  in  very  great  haste  to  be 
off,  in  consequence  of  wishing  to  get  their 
ships  through  the  remaining  ice  as  speedily 
as  possible.  As  the  vessel  which  led  the  van 
passed  us  with  her  boats  towing,  the  rigging 
was  suddenly  manned ;  the  rowers  ceased 
pulling,  and  stood  upon  their  feet;  while 
such  a  cheer  was  given,  and  given  three 
times,  by  the  whole  crew  of  sixty  men,  as 
■was,  I  am  sure,  never  exceeded  anywhere. 
With  one  voice,  as  ihougli  all  had  been  of 
one  mind  at  the  moment,  and  acting  upon 
impulse,  a  glorious  sailor-hke  hurrah  I  was 
shouted  from  their  stentorian  lungs,  while 
their  hats  and  hands  waved  again  and  again 
in  friendly  salutation  to  us.  The  sound  was 
sent  far  and  near,  and  its  echoes  resounded 
in  a  thousand  other  voices  from  the  few  bergs 
and  blocks  of  ice  that  still  surrounded  us. 
Taken  by  surprise,  we  were  not.  however,  at 
a  loss.  Our  rigging  was  manned  on  the  in- 
stant, as  was  also  the  "Felix's,"  and  the  hearty 
cheers  returned  as  heartily.  One  more 
cheer  from  the  receding  ship  in  reply,  and 
the  next  moment  she  was  gone.  But  ere  the 
sound  of  her  voices  had  died  upon  the  car, 
another  vessel  had  supplied  her  place  in  the 
slowly  passing  but  beautiful  panoramic  dis- 
play, and,  in  like  manner,  from  this  one, 
also,  arose  the  deafening  shout  of  friendly 
wish  and  gralulation.  So  with  all  succes- 
sively. As  each  passed  by,  her  long  line  of 
boats  ahead  impelling  her  forward,  the  same 
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vociferous  and  hearty  cheer  was  given,  and 
by  us  as  heartily  returned. 

luetday,  23rf.— At  noon  it  was  calm  and 
clear.  The  opening  through  which  the  whal- 
ers had  come  was  sufficiently  large  to  have 
admitted  us  immediately  after  they  had  pass- 
ed ;  but,  beyond  it,  no  great  extent  of  clear 
water  was  visible  until  now.  Several "  lanes" 
were  beginning  to  show  themselves,  and  we, 
therefore,  cast  off,  and  got  the  boats  ahead  to 
tow  us  on.  At  first  we  had  some  little  diffi- 
culty in  moving  forward ;  but,  after  a  short 
lime,  several  "  necks"  had  to  be  broken  to 
admit  of  our  passing.  The  "  Felix"  had,  as 
before,  taken  the  lead  ;  but  we  found  that,  in 
towing  as  well  as  sailing,  we  had  the  advan- 
tage of  her.  Her  large  boat,  the  "  Mary," 
towing  astern  was  no  doubt  a  great  drawback. 
In  a  narrow  channel,  we  shot  ahead  of  her 
unavoidably ;  and,  indeed,  so  close  were  we 
in  passing,  that  we  shaved  each  other  almost 
too  sharply  to  be  pleasant.  Thus  getting  in 
advance  of  her,  we  had  to  clear  the  way  for 
both.  Several  large  pieces  and  rough  hum  - 
mocks  intercepted  the  line  of  our  course,  and, 
beingjammed  between  two  large  floes,  often 
proved  a  work  of  no  little  difficulty  to  get 
cleared.  Here,  with  boat-hook  andice-poies, 
axes  and  chisels,  I  headed  two  or  three  men, 
and  was  upon  every  piece,  as  much  in  the 
water  as  out,  working  hard  to  get  them 
loosened  and  moved  away.  The  task  was 
pleasing  and  exciting,  demolishing  or  upset- 
ting huge  blocks  that  were  piled  up  before  us. 
This  clearing  away  a  passage  was  sport  to  all 
who  worked  at  it.  One  man  got  over  head 
and  ears  in  the  water,  from  a  part  of  the  floe 
giving  way ;  and  I  also  fell  upon  an  under 
piece,  owing  to  a  large  block  of  ice  suddenly 
canting  round.  These  little  mishaps,  how- 
ever, only  created  an  additional  laugh  at 
those  who  suffered,  the  sufferers  themselves 
joining  in  it. 

After  getting  clear  of  the  impediment  that 
had  stopped  our  way,  there  was  a  large  sheet 
'-'  vater  before  us,  bordered  on  the  one  side 
loe,  somewhat  Ifvel,  yet  hummocky  in 
oii  ■  two  places.  Here  we  began  "  track- 
ing," and  all  hands  were  ordered  on  the  ice 
for  that  purpose. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  canal-boat,  or  any 
common  boat,  dragged  along  by  hand,  may 
have  some  idea  of  this.  A  track-rope  from 
the  foremast  is  carried  on  to  the  ice,  where  a 
dozen  lusty  hands  seize  it,  and  drug  the  ship 
onward  at  a  rate  of  about  two  to  three  miles 
an  hour.    At  this  duty,  men  previously  ac- 
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customed  to  whaling  are  exceedingly  apt ; 
and  it  is  to  them,  in  general,  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  features  of  the  voyage.  Our  ship's 
company  were  all  capable  of  performing  this 
work  most  admirably,  and  when  the  "  Felix" 
came  near  us  again,  they  gave  a  rally,  and 
walked  the  "  Prince  Albert"  off  at  a  fine  rale. 
Twice  had  we  to  stop  for  our  consort,  much  to 
the  dislike  of  our  ardent  crew ;  and  each  lime 
when  we  started  afresh  did  we  get  as  rapidly 
ahead  of  her  as  before.  Once  we  found  that 
she  was  most  unpleasantly  fixed  some  distance 
astern  of  us,  several  pieces  of  rough  ice  hav- 
ing suddenly  met,  and  rendered  a  narrow 
passage  very  difficult  to  get  through ;  though 
when  we  had  cleared  it  by  forcing  ourselves 
on,  it  was  then  comparatively  quite  open. 
The  delay  of  a  few  moments,  however,  is 
often  of  very  fatal  consequence,  (1)  and  aln)ost 
always,  where  a  fair  opportunity  is  presented 
and  not  taken  advantage  of,  proves  a  cause 
of  additional  trouble.  This  was  the  case 
with  the  "  Felix."  Her  distance  behind  us 
had  prevented  the  passage  being  taken  the 
moment  after  we  had  opened  it,  and  conse- 
quently she  was  almost  in  a  jam.  Captain 
Forsyth  sent  two  of  our  boats  to  assist  her, 
and  our  gallant  fellows  dashed  off  to  her  with 
the  ulniosl  alacrity,  performing  the  service 
they  went  upon  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  assisted  party. 

In  tracking  there  is  something  particularly 
animating.  All  the  working  hands,  when  ne- 
cessary, are  actively  employed  on  the  ice  in 
pulling  the  ship  onward.  The  song  is  kept 
up  to  a  fanciful  and  far  from  unmelodious 
though  roujfA  chorus,  and  in  the  present  case 
thirteen  manly  voices  shouted  this  chorus  far 
and  near  with  all  the  strength  their  lungs 
would  give  them.  Now  and  then  a  lively 
ballad  or  a  half-senlimenial  ditty  would  be 
sung  by  some  one;  but  I  soon  found  that  one 
or  two  old  chants  were  the  favourites.  Some- 
what later  during  Ihe  passage  through  the 
bay,  I  ran  up  a  string  of  verses,  with  a  bold 
and  lively  chorus,  for  the  men  to  use,  in 
which  our  own  ship  of  course  was  the  predo- 
minant feature.  As  1  stood  at  the  helm,  (2) 
steering  the  ship  through  and  along  the  ice 
<for  I  took  this  post  as  well  as  many  others, 
glad  to  do  anything  that  might  help  to  get 

0)  A  remarkable  case  In  point  occurred  a  few 
years  aijo,  when,  out  of  live  vessels,  one  only  got 
through  a  nip  at  the  moment,  and  ultimately  ar- 
rived  at  the  whaling-ground,  making  a  good  sea- 
Bon ;  while  the  other  four  had  to  return. 

(9)  By  my  taking  the  helm,  the  proper  helms- 
man could  go  and  work  at  the  track-rope. 
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the  ship  on),  I  watched  the  men  frequently 
with  much  pleasure.  One  of  them  who  played 
on  the  bagpipes  had  his  instrument  with 
him,  and  between  the  songs  he  gave  some 
lively  Scotch  airs,  as  in  steady  pace  the  whole 
crew  followed  him,  now  on  even  ice,  now 
over  rough  and  hummocky  pieces,  and  at 
other  times  taking  a  sweep  tc  avoid  some 
dangerous  crack  or  broken  spot.  Little  was 
there  to  dread,  however;  for,  independent 
of  the  thickness  of  the  ice,  each  man  had  for 
safety  his  tracking  belt,  called  by  them 
^^rowraddy."  so  fastened  to  the  track-rope 
that  he  could  not  well  fall  through  any  hole 
without  first  letting  himself  loose.  It  was 
only  when  they  were  returning  on'  board  or 
preparing  to  start  that  some  might,  and  did, 
fall  in.  But  there  were  always  others  at  hand 
to  help  them  out  again. 

In  the  evening  we  got  into  more  clear  water 
than  we  had  seen  since  entering  the  ice,  and 
we  passed  the  whole  night  under  sail,  beat- 
ing to  windward,  a  gentle  northerly  breeze 
having  sprung  up.  The  watch  was  set  at 
eight  P.M.,  an  extra  glass  of  grog  given,  and 
not  one  of  us  but  was  glad  to  take  his  rest 
when  the  hour  for  turning  in  came.  Mine, 
however,  was  rarely  before  midnight,  and 
even  then,  as  I  said  before,  it  was  with  diffi- 
culty that  the  brilliant  light,  shining  around 
like  noonday,  would  let  me  sleep. 

CHAPTER  XI. 

Slow  Progress  through  the  Ice.— A  Warm  Day.— Cap- 
taiu  Austin's  Vessels  seen.— Number  of  Seals.— 
Few  Birds.— Beset.— The  Esquimaux,  Adam.— 
Effects  of  Refraction.— Ominous  Preparations.— 
The  "Felix"  squeezed  between  two  Floes.— Lucky 
Escape.— Indications  of  aGule.— Ice  closing  in  fast. 
—Unpleasant  Position. 

Wednesday,  24(A.— At  six  a.m.  of  this  day, 
after  all  night  working  to  windward,  we  had 
to  make  fast  to  the  floe,  there  being  no  more 
open  water  for  us  ahead.  At  noon,  however, 
the  ice  broke  away  again,  and  we  began  our 
usual  tracking  and  heaving  the  ship  through 
into  clear  water.  The  weather  was  beautiful, 
a  light  breeze  and  cloudless  sky,  until  one 
P.M.;  when  symptoms  of  a  fug  presented 
themselves,  and  we  hove  to,  for  the  "  Felix" 
to  come  up  to  us.  It  cleared  again,  and  away 
we  went  through  the  remainder  of  the  day, 
tracking,  towing,  and  beating  to  windward, 
gaining,  perhaps,  in  a  direct  course  some  five 
or  six  miles  out  of  the  twenty  or  thirty  wo 
run  over ;  so  many  turnings  and  twistings 
had  we  to  take  to  get  along  at  all.  We  forced 
through   some  narrow  passages,  and  then 
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camo  inlo  a  "  hole"  of  water  of  some  cxlent, 
but  from  the  reappoaranco  of  fog  to  windward 
wethoughlitunadvisablo  to  keep  too  far  ahead 
of  our  consort,  and  accordingly  up  helm  and 
run  back  to  her.    Afterwards  we  kept  close 
together  until  midnight,  when,  the  ice  being 
unbroken  any  further,  wo  made  fast  again. 
Thursday,  '25lli.  —  This  was  a  porfocily 
warm  day,  indeed  too  warm.    The  thermo- 
meter in  the  sun  at  three  p.m.  was  72  dcg., 
and  the  glare  and  heat  together  made  it  any- 
thing but  pleasant  on  the  ice.    It  affected  my 
eyes  so  much  that  I  began   to  think  of  my 
snow  spectacles.  Indeed,  1  found  that  so  much 
looking  out  'from  both  below  and  aloft  was 
■weakening  my  sight ;    for  I  was  up  in  the 
crow's  nest  as  often  during  each  day,  and 
night  too,  as  I  possibly  could.    The  day,  as  I 
before  observed,  was  very  warm  ;  it  was  also 
clear  and  calm.  Very  little  was  done  through- 
out it.    SoiDO  small  channels  of  water  wore 
observed  on  our  starboard  hand,  and  it  hav- 
ing been  reported  from  the  mast-head  that 
more  vessels  (presumed  to  be  Captain  Austin's) 
were  in  sight  to  the  northward,  the  "Felix" 
began  to  warpav>ay  and  make  sail,  the  "Prince 
Albert,"  shortly  afterwards,  doing  the  same. 
But  c'  half-past  two  p.m.  we  had  to  moke 
fast  again,  having  gone  not  above  three  or 
four  miles.    The  "Felix,"  being  allowed  to 
keep  aiiead  of  us  this  time,  got  into  a  different 
"  lane"  of  water  from  ours,  and  we  were  there- 
fore separated  to  some  distance  from  each 
other  when  we  made  fast. 

A  great  number  of  seals  were  observed  to- 
day playing  about;  but  birdsof  any  kii;.:  were 
scarce.  A  "snow-bunting"  was,  however, 
shot  and  brought  on  board  to  be  sluU'ed  for 
the  Commander. 

Fritiaj/,  26(/i.— This  day  was  fine  and  cle;i', 
but  not  so  warm  as  the  preceding.  The  ice 
continued  firmly  set,  and  no  movement  could 
be  possibly  effected.  Communication  be- 
tween the  two  vessels  was  kept  up  by  a  walk 
across  the  large  floe  that  separated  us;  and, 
the  men  being  allowed  to  amuse  themselves 
as  best  they  could,  many  were  constantly 
going  to  and  fro  between  ourselves  and  the 
"  Felix."  We  had  a  great  deal  of  the  company 
of  Sir  John  Ross's  Esquimaux,  Adam,  on  board 
of  us,  where  he  was  a  general  favourite 
among  the  men,  for  his  really  very  good 
performance  on  the  violin,  and  his  amiable 
disposition.  He  had  a  great  habit  of  going 
aloft  and  sitting  on  the  foreyard,  where  he 
would  play  several  tunes  for,  perhaps,  nearly 
an  hour.    Occasionally,   ho   would  paddle 


about  in  his  kayack,  anJ  several  times 
evinced  his  skill  in  throwing  the  spear  for 
practice,  or  in  explaining  how  it  was  done.  I 
became  partial  to  him ;  and,  I  believe,  he 
was  also  so  to  me. 

Saturday,  27//t.— This  wasasimilar  day  to 
the  last,  as  regards  w^ind  and  weather,  and, 
I  might  say,  progress  too.    Indeed,  there 
seemed,  at  that  time,   very  little  hope  of 
getting  on ;  for  every  one  wlio  had  been  there 
before  stated  that  the  ice  was    more  than 
usually  bound  in  the  buy  this  season,  and 
the  chances  of  getting  through  in  anything 
hke  a  reasonable  lime  more  than  ever  doubt- 
ful. The  weather  was,  certainly,  most  beauti- 
ful; air  cold,  but  sun  occasionally  very  hot. 
The  refraction  so  niucli  tpnken  of  I  noticed 
then,  and  for  some  days  pn  vious,  in  a  most 
extraordinary  degree.    The  ice,  and  distant 
objects,  presented,   at  limes,  singular  and 
fantastic  lorms;  churches,   steeples,  castles, 
houses,  towns,  etc.,  etc.    The  wide  expanse 
of  ice— almost  unbroken,  and  uniformly  flat 
except  in  a  few  places  where  a  berg  appeared 
— presente  1  a  most  dazzling  aspect.    I  had 
been  advised  to  get  ready  a  bag  of  clothes,  etc, 
(an  ominous  preparation),  and  to  keep  it  al 
hand  in   the  event  of  having,  suddenly,  to 
jump  clear  of  the  ship  on  to  the  ice.    I  had 
not  yet  done  so,  though  some  of  the  men 
had  ;  and  provisions  for  a  similar  purpose 
had  been  placed   on  deck.    But  the  ensuing 
night  it  mighi  be  needed.    When  I  retired  at 
eleven  Avev.cre  fast  to  the  ice,  waiting  for  an 
opening.  One  presented  itself  at  twelve,  and, 
it  appears,  the  "  Felix"  took  the  lead.    I 
was  suddenly  aroused  at  a  quarter  to  one, 
and  told  that  our  consort  had  got  squeezed, 
owing  to  tiie  ice  suddenly  closing  upon  her, 
and  that  we  had  only  saved  ourselves  by  in- 
stantly letting  go  the  track-rnpe  and  hauling 
astern.    1  ran  on  deck,  where  Captain  For- 
syth was  already  busy  securing  the  vessel  in 
safety.     "The  "  Felix,"  we  found,  was  un- 
hurt ;  but  her  largo  boat,  the  "  Mary,"  had 
been  lifted  up  and  thrown  on  the  ice  under 
the  ship's  counter,  causing  some  damage  to 
her  bulwarks.    1  soon  went  below,  but  before 
going  to  sleep  again  bundled  some  clothes 
into  a  bag,  which  I  afterwards  repacked, 
and  always  kopt  close  to  my  bedside,  with  a 
long  lanyard  to  lay  hold  of  and  pull  up  with 
me,  in  case  t  needed  to  take  refuge,  not  on 
shore,  but  on,  what  is  always  a  sure  refdge 
in  such  cases,  the  ice  itself.    As  Dr.  Scores- 
by,  in  his  late  work  on  the  subject  of  relief 
to  Sir  John  Franklin,  most  truly  observes, 
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**  the  ice  which  works  the  mischief  offers  the 
means  of  escape  from  the  present  danger." 

Sunday,  28<A.— All  this  day  we  were  fast  to 
the  ice,  unable  to  move.  A  smart  breeze 
from  the  eastward  was  blowing,  with  fine 
weather.  Divine  service  performed  as  usual. 

Towards  evening,  however,  the  barometer, 
which  had  been  falling  fast  all  day,  indicated 
a  gale  ;  and,  about  eleven  p.m.,  every  symp- 
tom of  it  was  discernible.  The  wind  was 
freshening  up  from  the  dreaded  quarter 
(S.W.),  and  the  narrow  space  of  clear  water 
around  was  evidently  becoming  narrower. 
We  had  to  shift  our  position  before  midnight, 
in  consequence  of  the  ice  closing  in  upon  us ; 
and  at  a  quarter  to  one  in  the  mornin^-  we 
were  obhged  to  unship  our  rudder  to  keep  it 
in  safety. 

Monday,  29</t.— When  I  got  on  deck  the 
following  morning  it  was  blowing  a  strong 
breeze,  with  hazy  weather;  and,  altogether, 
our  position  was  most  unpleasant.  There 
was  no  mistake  as  to  its  danger;  for  the 
whole  space  of  clear  water,  now,  was  barely 
more  than  enough  to  float  our  two  little  ves- 
sels in  and  keep  clear  of  each  other.  In- 
deed, in  shifting  our  berths,  it  was  difficult 
to  avoid  fouling  ;  as  was  proved  when,  at 
ten  A.M.,  the  anchors  having  come  home— 
that  is,  let  go  their  hold  of  the  ice— we  sud- 
denly came  right  upon  the  "Felix,"  though 
without  any  injury  to  either  of  us.  We  laid 
the  anchors  out  afresh,  in  another  place,  and 
secured  ship;  also  struck  our  mizen-top- 
mast,  got  all  iho  boats  upon  the  ice  in  readi- 
ness, hoisted  sundry  provisions  on  deck  in 
addition  to  what  were  already  there,  and,  in 
fact,  made  every  preparation  in  case  we  should 
receive  a  nip.  Sir  John  Ross,  we  ascer- 
tained, was  doing  the  same  ;  and  this  we 
thought  rendered  it  still  more  necessary  for 
us.  At  noon,  our  latitude,  by  a  chance  ob- 
servation of  the  sun,  was  75deg.  16min., 
and  our  longitude  by  chronometer  60  deg. 
39  min.;  Sabine  Islands  bearing  N.  E.  (true) 
about  ten  miles. 

At  half-past  three  p.m.  the  space  of  water 
was  still  narrowing,  though,  fortunately  for 
us,  it  preserved  iis  appearance  as  a  natural 
dock — the  best  of  docks  in  the  ice — the  whole 
time.  The  wind  and  weather  were  very 
threatening,  and  again  wo  had  to  move  our 
berth  to  avoid  a  squeeze. 

After  1  had  seen  everything  in  my  own  de- 
partment attended  to  respecting  stores,  a  se- 
lection of  medicines,  ship's  papers,  etc.,  I 
filled  my  portmanteau,  besides  the  bag,  with 
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such  articles  belonging  to  myself  as  1  deemed 
most  requisite  for  the  novel  journey  ve  should 
have  to  perform,  if  our  little  vessel,  and  the 
"  Felix,"  too,  were  crushed  hero  and  de- 
stroyed, a  thing  at  that  time  not  at  all  un- 
likely. Had  such  been  the  case,  we  must 
have  travelled  across  the  ice,  as  others  had 
done,  in  boats  or  on  foot,  back  the  way  we 
came ;  and  this  would  have  proved  a  long, 
fatiguing,  and  perhaps  uncertain  journey. 
It  was  not,  however,  to  be  performed ;  but  I 
got  all  ready  for  it,  after  the  example  of 
others.  I  next  went  aloft,  and,  from  the 
"crow's  nest,"  took  a  good  loolt around.  It 
was  a  most  miserable  and  gloomy  prospect. 
Where  the  haze  and  thick  weather  permitted, 
nothing  could  be  seen  but  a  vast  monotonous 
waste  of  ice  and  snow,  with  here  and  there  a 
few  rugged  fops  of  land  on  the  Greenland 
coast.  It  was  dreary  in  the  extreme;  and 
not  a  particle  of  water,  except  that  in  which 
our  two  ships  floated,  was  in  view  when, 
later, !  again  looked  upon  the  scene.  For- 
tunately, and  against  our  expectations,  to- 
wards evening  the  wind  went  down,  and  no 
further  encroachment  was  made  upon  us  by 
the  ice. 

Tuesday,  30</i.— The  followingday  brought 
us  no  change  for  good  or  bad.  We  remain- 
ed precisely  in  the  same  position,  with  the 
wind  moderate  from  the  south-west,  and 
thick  foggy  weather.  We  shipped  our  rud- 
der, and  made  all  snug  again,  as  before.  In 
the  evening  we  tried  for  soundings,  but  could 
find  no  bottom  at  220  fathoms ;  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  sea  at  that  depth  was  31  deg. 
Fahr. 

CHAPTER  XII. 

Better  Weather.— Still  Beset.— Attempt  to  readi 
Captain  Austin's  Sliips  by  a  Walk  acrusH  the  Ice.'  ~ 
Thick  Fog— Ice  opens.— Move  Ship.— Large  Ber  ' 
—The  American  Discovery  Ships  seen.— Dange.- 
ous  Position.— Close  Beset.- Heavy  Pressure.—. 
Ice  in  fearful  Motion  around  us.— Making  ready 
for  takiug  to  the  Ice.— Providential  Escape.— Get 
released  from  our  Position,  and  move  through 
narrow  and  intricate  Passages  to  clearer  Water.— 
Weather  very  warm  in  the  Sun.— Under  sail 
again.— Make  fast  at  Midnight. 

Wednesday,  31  sf. — Thb  early  part  of  this 
day  was  very  clear  and  fine,  with  a  gentle 
wind  from  the  S.  S.  E.  Captain  Austin's  fleet 
was  observed  to  the  N.  N.  E.  distant  about 
eight  miles.  As  we  had  nothing  particular 
to  do,  and  the  ice  still  remained  closed,  not 
the  smallest  opening  to  admit  of  jour  getting 
out  being  visible,  I  accompanied  a  party,  that 
was  sent  from  each  vessel,  to  try  and  com  mu- 
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nicate  with  Captain  Austin,  and  to  ascertain 
what  prospect  there  was  in  that  direction. 
Commander  Phillips  headed  those  who  went 
from  the  "Felix,"  and  I  thus  had   the  great 
advantage  of  his  better  judgment,  os  to  our 
progress  or  return,  if  necessary.    Equipping 
myself  in  a  suitable  garb,  rough  as  rough 
could  be,  and  taking  with  ine  the  letters, 
newspapers,  etc.,  as,  also,  my  faithful  walk- 
ing-stick, I  was  soon  en  route  across  the  ice 
for  the  government  ships.    We  could  not, 
however,  proceed  very  far,  on  account  of  the 
large  broken  patches  and  hummocks  in  our 
way;  and,  a  fog  coming  on,  it  was  deemed 
advisable  to  return ;  which  we  did  after  a 
journey  of  a  mile  or  a  mile  and  a  half  each 
•way.    This  day  I  used  my  snow-spectacles, 
though  I  did  not  retain  them  long,  owing  to 
the  inconvenience  of  such  articles.    In  the 
afternoon  we  had  the  pleasure  of  Sir  John 
Ross  and  Commander  Phillips's  company  to 
dinner,  and  a  most  agreeable  evening  was 
thus  spent. 

Thursday,  Aug.  !»<.— The  ensuing  day 
commenced  with  light  airs  and  thick  foggy 
weather,  the  ice  breaking  a  little.  We  ma- 
naged to  move  the  ship  a  short  distance  by 
heaving,  warping,  and  tracking  through 
some  small  lanes  of  water.  In  the  middle  of 
the  day  both  vessels  made  fast  again  to  a  floe, 
to  await  another  opening ;  which,  at  siv  p.m., 
presented  itself.  Citptain  Korsyth  and  myself 
had  been  dining  on  board  the  "  Felix,"  and 
were,  consequently,  there  at  this  time. 
Speedily,  however,  we  were  all  at  work, 
driving  and  forcing  our  respective  ships 
through  every  crack  in  the  ice  that  pre- 
sented itself  and  that  promised  a  lead  in  the 
right  direction.  It  was  work  hard,  and  with 
a  will,  on  board,  and  on  the  ice,  until  half- 
past  ten ;  when  we  had  again  to  make  fast, 
though,  this  time,  with  something  like  clear 
water  around  us.  We  had  come  through  an 
enormous  rent  in  the  solid  floe,  which  on 
either  side  of  us  presented  the  exact  appear- 
ance of  a  cut  canal.  The  men  got  on  to  it 
and  tracked  us  along,  singing,  as  usual,  their 
wild  songs  as  they  tramped,  tramped  to  the 
tune.  Both  ships'  companies  joined  to  one 
rope,  we  making  a  line  fast  to  the  stern  of 
the  "  Felix"  for  a  tow.  The  united  voices 
of  the  two  crews,  as  they  shouted  aloud  the 
chorus  of  each  song,  made  the  *'■  welkin  ring 
again." 

This  evening  we  began  to  find  that  the 
young  ice,  which  now  formed  fast  at  night, 
was  something  of  an  impediment  to  u<j,  both 
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in  towing  and  in  boat  service.  It  was  about 
three  quarters  of  an  inch  or  an  inch  thick ; 
and  this,  of  course,  presented  enough  resist- 
ance to  lessen  the  ship's  way  when  towed, 
and  to  give  a  boat  some  trouble  when  pull- 
ing. The  cold,  in  the  fogs,  too,  was  very 
raw  and  severe ;  icicles  hanging  in  large 
masses  on  the  rigging. 

At  midnight  I  went  into  the  '*  crow's  nest'^ 
to  enjoy  another  lovely  and  sunlit  night.  It 
was  beautiful  beyond  all  description. 

I  observed  Captain  Austin's  vessels,  and 
Mr.  Penny's  two  ships,  all  much  nearer  to 
us,  though  apparently  fast  in  the  ice.  To  our 
surprise,  also,  we  made  out  two  brigantines 
to  the  southward,  and  boldly  pushing  their 
way  towards  us.  These,  of  course,  could  be 
no  other  than  the  Americans,  the  "  Advance" 
and  "  Rescue  ;"  and  such  we  afterwards 
found  them  to  be. 

Friday,  2d.— This  morning  we  moved  a 
short  distance,  tracking  to  the  eastward,  and 
at  noon  made  fast  near  some  very  large 
bergs.  At  eight  p.m.  we  again  moved,  and, 
by  dint  of  heavy  labour  in  warping,  heaving, 
etc.,  got  away  from  the  bergs,  and  hove 
through  some  loose  ice  into  a  hole  of  water. 
At  midnight  we  made  fast  to  a  floe  among 
heavy  pieces,  and  evidently  older,  because 
much  thicker,  ice  than  any  we  had  yet  seen. 

As  night  advanced,  our  position  became 
exceedingly  dangerous,  in  consequence  of 
the  movements  of  the  large  pieces  and  floe» 
around  us. 

Saturday,  Zd. — If  there  was  danger  on  the 
past  Sunday  there  was  still  more  now,  on 
account  of  the  heavier  and  worse  kind  of  ice 
about  us.  Several  bergs  and  rugged  hum- 
mocks were  in  very  close  quarters  to  us.  At 
four  A.M.  we  had  again  to  unship  the  rud- 
der ;  and  this  we  could  hardly  do,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  completely  beset.  The 
"  Felix"  was  just  ahead  ;  but  not  a  particle 
of  water  anywhere  near  or  around  us  could 
be  seen.  Several  times  both  vessels  were  in 
extreme  danger;  and  once  we  sustained  a  ra- 
ther heavy  pressure,  being  canted  over  on 
the  starboard  side  most  unpleasantly.  But 
the  "  Prince  Albert"  stood  it  well,  although 
it  was  painfully  evident  that  should  the  heavy 
outer  floes  still  keep  setting  in  upon  those 
which  enclosed  us,  nothing  could  save  her. 
To  describe  our  position  at  this  moment  it 
will  be  only  necessary  to  observe  that  both 

(vessels  were  as  completely  in  the  ice  as  if 
they  had  been  dropped  into  it  from  on  high 
and  frozen  there.    It  had  been  impossible  for 
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me  to  sleep  during  the  night  in  consequence 
of  the  constant  harsh  grating  sound  that  the 
floes  caused  as  they  slowly  and  heavily 
moved  abng  or  upon  the  ship's  side,  crush- 
ing their  outer  edges  with  a  most  unpleasant 
noise  close  to  my  ear.  My  sleepin{?-berth 
was  half  under  and  half  above  the  level  of  the 
water,  when  the  ship  was  on  an  even  keel. 
In  the  morning  I  heard  the  grating  sound 
still  stronger  and  close  to  me  ;  I  threw  myself 
oiT  the  bod  and  went  on  deck.  From  the  deck 
I  jumped  on  to  the  ice,  and  had  a  look  how  it 
was  serving  the  poor  little  vessel.  Under  her 
stern  I  perceived  large  masses  crushed  up  in 
a  frightful  manner,  and  with  terriHc  force, 
sufficient,  I  thought,  to  hove  knocked  her 
whole  counter  in.  My  only  wonder  was  how 
she  stood  it ;  but  an  explanation,  indepen- 
dentof  her  own  good  strength,  was  soon  pre- 
sented to  me  in  the  fact  that  the  floe  I  was 
standing  upon  was  moving  right  round,  and 
grinding  in  its  progress  all  lesser  pieces  in 
its  way.  This  was  the  cause  of  safely  lo  our- 
selves and  the  "  Felix."  Had  the  heavy  bodies 
of  ice  been  impelled  directly  towards  us,  as 
we  at  first  feared  they  would  be,  instead  of 
passing  us  in  an  angular  direction,  we  shouM 
both,  most  assuredly,  have  been  crushed  like 
an  egg-shell.  The  very  bergs,  or  the  floating 
ones,  near  which  we  had  been  fast  on  the 
previous  day,  were  aiding  in  the  impetus 
given  by  the.  tide  or  current  to  the  masses 
now  in  motion  ;  and  most  providential  was  it 
that  no  wind  was  blowing  fro^i  the  adverse 
quarter  at  the  time. 

Upon  each  side  of  the  ship  the  floes  were 
solid  and  of  great  thickness,  and  pre:,,  ing 
closely  upon  her  timbers.  Under  the  bow, 
several  rough  pieces  had  been  thrown  up 
nearly  as  high  as  the  level  of  the  bowsprit, 
and  these  were  in  constant  change,  as  the 
larger  masses  drove  by  them. 

1  ascended  on  deck,  and  found  all  the  pre- 
parations for  taking  to  the  ice,  if  necessary, 
renewed.  Spirits  of  wine,  for  portable  fuel, 
iiad  beep  drawn  ofT,  and  placed  handy  ;  bags 
of  bread,  pemmican,  etc.,  were  all  in  readi- 
ness, and  nothing  was  wanting  in  the  event 
of  a  too  heavy  squeeze  coming.  We  could 
perceive  that,  sooner  or  later,  a  collision  be- 
tween the  two  floes,  the  one  on  our  larboard 
and  the  other  on  our  starboard  side,  must 
take  place,  as  the  former  had  not  nearly  so 
much  motion  as  the  latter  ;  but  where  this 
collision  would  occur  was  impossible  to  say. 
Between  the  "  Felix"  and  us,  the  passage 
was  blocked  principally  by  the  same  sort  of 
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pieces  that  I  have  mentioned  as  lying  under 
our  bow ;  and  astern  of  us  were  several  small 
bergs  that  might  or  might  not  be  of  service 
in  breaking  the  collision.  Very  fortuuately 
they  proved  the  former ;  for,  presently,  I 
could  perceive  the  floe  on  our  starboard 
hand,  as  it  came  crushing  and  grinding  all 
near  it,  in  its  circular  movement,  catch  one 
of  its  extreme  corners  on  a  large  block  of  ice 
a  short  distance  astern,  and  by  the  force  of 
the  pressure  drive  it  into  the  opposite^  floe, 
rending  and  tearing  all  before  it ;  while  at 
the  same  time  itself  rebounded,  as  it  were, 
or  swerved  on  one  side,  and  glided  more 
softly,  and  with  a  relaxed  pressure,  past  us. 
This  was  the  last  trial  of  the  kind  our  little 
"  Prince"  had  to  endure ;  for  afterwards  a 
gradual  slackening  of  the  whole  body  of  ice 
took  place,  and  at  ten  it  opened  to  thesouth- 
wnrd.  We  immediately  shipped  the  rudder, 
and  began  heaving,  warping,  and  tracking 
the  ship  through  the  loose  masses  that  lay  in 
that,  the  only  direction  for  us  now  to  pur- 
sue, if  we  wished  to  get  clear  at  all.  The 
"  Felix"  took  the  lead,  and  we  followed  close 
in  her  wake;  so  close,  indeed,  were  we 
obliged  to  keep,  that  our  bowsprit  was  fre- 
quently over  her  taffrail,  and  her  yacht,  the 
"  Mary,"  under  our  bows.  As  before,  a  tow- 
rope  for  us  was  made  fast,  and  all  our  hands 
were  sent  on  board  to  render  mutual  assist- 
ance ill  gelling  both  vessels  through  the 
passage  we  were  trying  for.  But  our  hopes 
were  soon  cut  short  by  the  ice  again  rapidly 
closing  at  noon.  Once  more  we  had  lo  un- 
ship the  rudder,  get  boats  on  the  adjoining 
floe,  and  bear  some  heavy  pressure  occa- 
sionally during  the  hour  il  continued.  Most 
singularly,  and  in  curious  foims,  did  masses 
of  ice  rise  up,  apparently  from  the  sea,  as 
the  various  pieces  were  forced  against  each 
other.  I  stood  witnessing  them  with  great 
interest  for  a  long  time,  but  at  one  p.m.  we 
were  again  able  to  move  a  few  yards  by 
warping.  This,  however,  was  all  we  could 
effect ;  and  we,  finally,  made  fast  to  a  large 
floe  among  heavy  cross  ice,  with  all  the  va- 
rious pieces  of  it  in  motion  around  us.  The 
"  Felix,"  now,  with  the  assistance  of  all 
hands  from  each  ship,  hauled  her  yacht  upon 
the  ice,  where  she  would  be  in  greater  safely. 
At  nine  the  fog  cleared  away,  but  no  water 
was  visible  in  any  direction.  Captain  Aus- 
tin's and  Penny's  ships,  as  also  the  Ame- 
rican's, Lieutenant  De  Haven,  were  in  much 
aboul  the  same  position  ;  and  all,  apparently, 
like  ourselves,  close  beset. 
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Smnday,  4fA.— The  next  day  was  calm  and  , 
clear  ;  but  not  the  slightest  prosp«?ct  of  any 
opening  in  the  ice.  Both  of  our  vessels  were 
close  beset;  and  though  the  weather  was 
warm  in  the  sun,  it  was  yet  unpleasantly  cold 
in  a  fog  which  we  had  during  the  latter  por- 
tion of  the  past  night.  Any  clothes  that 
were  hung  up  to  dry,  out  of  the  sun,  would 
freeze;  and  it  was  useless  to  think  of  doing 
aught  with  them,  but  to  let  then  take  their 
chance  until  a  lino  warm  day  came  again. 
This  wns  the  case  after  nine  a.m.  to-day; 
and,  consequently,  bedding  was  aired,  and 
every  species  of  garment  that  had  got  wet, 
placed  in  the  rigging  to  dry.  At  ten  p.m.  I 
accompanied  Mr.  Abernethy,  Sir  John  Boss's 
ice-master,  and  old  follower  in  his  former 
voyage,  and  Mr.  Severight,  the  mate  of  tho 
"  Felix,"  across  ihe  ice  to  tho  N.E.,  in  search 
of  a  lead  which  appeared  to  exist  in  tiiat  di- 
rection. After  a  walk  of  three  or  four  miles 
we  came  upon  a  sheet  of  water  of  no  great 
breadth,  but  apparently  trending  away  in 
both  directions  as  we  wanted  it.  We  troccd 
it  back,  on  our  return,  to  its  apparent  ter- 
mination near  a  large  iceberg  ;  and  then  got 
onboard  our  respective  ships  about  midnight. 
During  the  walk,  I  had  the  pleasure  of  an  in- 
teresting chat  with  Abernethy,  wherein  I 
heard  a  great  deal  concerning  the  life  they 
led,  their  feelings,  etc.,  during  tho  time  they 
were  shut  up  in  the  ice  at  Boothia.  I  also 
gained  some  valuable  information  from  him 
respecting  the  mode  of  wintering,  and  all  Ihe 
other  little  things  necessary  to  be  understood 
and  be  acquainted  with,  preparatory  to  ilc 
taking  place ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  i 
should,  personally,  have  found  (he  benefit  of 
the  advice  he  kindly  gave  me.  had  we  win- 
tered there. 

As  after  this  we  made  considerably  more 
progress,  I  may  as  well  here  observe,  that 
during  the  past  fortnight,  with  all  the  in- 
cessant toil  we  had  gone  through,  we  had 
made  only  twelve  miles  on  our  direct  course 
to  the  northward  !  But  we  afterwards  found 
that  the  government  ships,  and  Penny's,  had 
not  done  even  so  well,  having  only  made 
thirty  miles  in  five  weeks  I  From  this,  the 
reader  may  have  some  idea  of  the  vexatious 
delays  and  harassing  work  that  exist  in  get- 
ting through  the  ice. 

Our  position  this  day  at  noon  was  in  lal. 
75  deg.  18  min.  18  sec.  N.,  and  long.  GOdeg. 
21  min.  W.,  with-  Brown's  Islands  bearing 
S.E.  by  E.  half  E.  The  land  was  everywhere 
nearly  buried  under  enormous  glaciers. 
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Monday,  5i/(.— The  morning  of  this  day 
was  calm  and  bright,  and  Captain  Forsyth 
determined  to  make  an  effort  to  g«t  away 
from  our  present  dangerous  position.    To 
the  eastward  the  ice  appeared  slackening ; 
and  accordingly,  at  nine  a.m.,  we  cast  off 
from  the  floe,  and  began  tho  labour  of  the 
day.    This   consisted  in  moving  immense 
pieces  of  ice  that  were  impeding  our  way,  in 
heaving  the  ship  through  narrow  necks,  in 
warping  and  tracking,  making  and  taking  in 
sail,  and,  in  short,  continuing  incessantly  at 
work  as  hard  as  wo  could.    The  morning  was 
passed   in  fairly  dragging  and  forcing  the 
vessel  through  heavy  masses  of  loose  ice. 
The  gutta-percha  boat  and  the  dingey  were 
both  out,  in  the  small  channels  of  water  that 
were  presented  to  our  view,  to  carry  warps 
along,  and  to  assist  in  removing  impedi- 
ments.    The  day    was  excessively  warm; 
and  as  I  was  not  only  superintending  the  duty 
on  the  ice,  but  personally  aiding  in  the  bodily 
labour  attending  it.  i  soon  found  my  heavy 
clothing  toomuch  for  mo.  1  had,  fortunately, 
brought   wiih  me  a  «<row  Aat,  though  many 
laughed  at  my  so  doing ;  and  I  now  found  the 
benefit  of  it,  and  also  of  a  light  old  Taylioni, 
which  I  donned  instead  of  a  coat.    Soon  the 
perspiration  streamed  from  me,  and  from 
every  man  around  me.    As  tho  "  Prince  Al- 
bert" advanced— and  wo  all  determined,  if 
possible,  to  make  her  advance,  since  we  had 
moved,  apparently,  against  the  judgment  of 
the  "  Felix,"  which  vessel  remained  behind, 
still  fast  in  her  position  of  the  day  before, — 
she  pushed  before  her  much  of  the  loose  ice 
which,  by  her  own  impetus,  she  had  broken 
or  removed,  or  which  had  been  cut  away  or 
severed  from  tho  main  body  by  the  parties  of 
men  employed  on  that  duty.    This  accumu- 
lated so  much  as  to  hinder  her  progress,  until 
it  was  cleared  away  by  some  of  us  in  the 
boats,  which  we  lost  no  time  in  doing.    Oc- 
casionally,  several  obstinate  pieces,   small 
floes,  and  fragments  of  bergs,  would  present 
themselves,  and  stop  all  passage,  even  for 
the  boats.    With   the  latter  there  was  no 
difficulty,  because  they  could  be,  and  were, 
easily  hauled  on  to  and  over  the  ice  wherever 
a  flat  surface  was  presented.    To  remove  the 
impediment,  however,  for  the  ship  was  a 
task  of  greater  labour.    The  slackest  and 
thinnest  part  of  the  floe,  or  fragment,  was 
cut  into  with  the  axes  and  chisels  until  some 
fortunate  blow  or  prise  of  the  ice-pole  rent 
and  loosened  it ;  a  cheering  rally  would  then 
be  given  by  the  men  who  had  the  track-rope 
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in  tlioir  hands  ;  and  responding  lo  iho  coni- 
niandor's  brisk  cry,  as,  standing  in  llio  buws, 
ht  .sang  out,  "Now  then,  lads  1  Hurrah,  my 
boys  I  send  her  down  upon  it!"  sho  would 
conic,  with  a  po'Ai;iful  inipolus  full  upon  llio 
pari  thus  lutikcii,  and  raivly  tail  lo  sond  it 
flying  ill  all  (liicclituis.  The  slicck,  in  sliik- 
ing  such  largo  masses  of  ico  so  dt;leriiiiiiediy 
and  wiih  suth  force,  never  once  hurt  her,  so 
well  was  she  forlili^d  in  her  bows. 

During  the  whole  niorniug  wo  were  thus 
engaged;  and  at  last,  with  a  rally,  hove 
through  some  heavy  pieces,  and  got  into 
clearer  water,  near  the  berg  which  Aboriietliy 
and  myself  had  noticed  ns  the  apparent  lei- 
miiiation  of  a  lead.  There  was  no  passage 
by  this  enormous  block  of  ice  without  keeping 
very  close,  almost  too  close,  to  it ;  but  this  it 
was  necessary  to  do  if  wo  desired  lo  get  on ; 
and  acc.irdingly,  with  due  care  and  attention, 
the  vessel  was  towed  gently  past  i;,  the  huge 
monsier  lowering  abo'o  us  lo  a  height  almost 
inconceivable  for  such  a  solid  mass.  A  warp 
was  made  fast  lo  one  of  iis  low  points,  and  by 
the  aid  01  it  wo  assisted  llu^  buals  in  getting 
the  more  speedily  clear  of  its  neighbourhood. 
This  done,  we  next  came  into  a  larger  space 
of  water,  trending  towards  the  north  ;  and 
though  it  was  calm  b(>low,  yet,  as  a  faint  air 
might  be  playing  aloft,  il  was  determined  lo 
iiiakc  all  sail ;  which  was  immediately  done, 
and  we  again  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
the  "  Prince  Albert"  under  her  canvass.  This, 
however,  did  not  last  long,  for  at  two  p.m  ".ve 
were  once  more  among  loose  ice,  with  oiu'  sail 
taken  in,  and  all  hands  engaged  (rtuking  and 
warping.  It  was  now  seen  that  the  lead  we 
had  perceived  last  nighl  was  in  a  groat  mea- 
sure filled  with  sconce  pieces,  and  through 
and  around  iheni  we  must  make  our  way. 
This  we  endeavoured  lodo  mech  in  a  similar 
manner  lo  our  labours  of  the  forcioon.  Once 
we  got  completely  jammed  between  two  of 
these  pieces,  and  for  a  long  lime  did  wo  vain- 
ly try  to  extricate  ourselves ;  it  was  at  least 
an  hour  and  a  half  that  we  were  employed  in 
culling  away  the  edges  of  the  ice  on  either 
side  of  this  vexatious  nip  to  permit  us  to  pass. 
A  rugged  tongue  on  the  one  side  and  a  rough 
point  on  the  other  completely  fixed  us.  Axes, 
chisels,  poles,  and  claws  were  all  brought  into 
play  to  operate  upon  tho  stubborn  difficulty. 
An  inch  or  two  would,  perhaps,  be  gained, 
as  the  strain  upon  our  warps  was  constantly 
maintained ;  but,  when  most  expectant  and 
hopeful,  something  would  drive  us  back 
again. 
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It  was  here  that  I  received  a  slight  accident, 
which,  huwever,  might  have  been  attended 
with  worse  consequences,  not  only  lo  myself 
but  to  others,  than  it  really  tvas.  In  trying 
to  force  our  w  ay  through  the  nip,  it  had  been 
necessary  lo  hook  the  iron  claws  on  to  the 
outer  edges  of  the  ice  ahead  on  both  side?,, 
and  by  means  of  slout  warps  attached  to 
them,  and  brought  on  board  amidships,  to 
heave  at  tho  windlass,  and  keep,  as  I  havo 
already  said,  a  steady  strain  up.  Two  or 
three  of  the  men,  w  ith  myself,  were  standing 
on  one  of  these  warps,  and  by  our  united 
weight  trying  lo  spring  tho  vessel  ahead, 
when  the  c/rtii' gave  way,  and,  flying  back- 
ward, first  broke  its  full  force  against  the 
ships  side,  and  then  struck  me  heavily  on 
my  knee.  For  an  instant  I  could  hardly 
stand  the  blow ,  and  life  seemed  to  have  been 
taken  from  me;  but  the  painful  sensation 
stioii  passed  away,  nor  did  I  experience  any 
trouble  from  il  until  an  hour  afterwards,  when 
llie  vessel  had  gol  clear,  and  the  excitement 
was  over.  I  declored  myself, — thankful  it 
was  not  Olio  of  the  men  who  had  received  it 
instead  of  me  ;  and  afler  two  or  three  days' 
unpleasantness  with  it,  I  had  no  further 
trouble. 

At  five  P.M.  we  were  obliged  (o  make  fast  to 
a  floe,  unable  to  got  any  further,  having  al- 
ready accomplished  the  best  day's  work  we 
had  had  for  some  time  past.    About  seven 
the  "  Felix  "  came  up  with  us,  making  fast  a 
shorl  distance  astern.    Captain  Forsyth  went 
on  board  of  her;  and,  after  tea,  I  took  the 
dingey,  and  for  curiosity,  as  well  as  for  our 
advantage,  I  pulled  and  sculled  myself  some 
short  distance  ahead,  to  observe  what  chances 
there  were  in  our  favour.    I  found  that,  after 
passing  one  little  difficulty,  we  should  be  able 
lo  go  on  for  probably  several  hours ;  and, 
upon  returning,  I  immediately  ascended  to 
the  "crow's  nest,"  to  see  how  the  leads  ex- 
tended.   To  my   delight,   I  could  perceive 
open  water  for  several  miles  beyond  the  lead 
I  had  noticed  in  tho  boat.    Captain  Forsyth 
came  on  board  and  gave  immediate  orders  for 
moving  iho  ship,  as  the  same  favourable  cir- 
cumstances had  been  seen  by  the  "  Felix," 
and  sho  was  about  getting  under  weigh.  We 
were  soon  on  the  start  again,  all  hands  at  first 
tracking  on  the  ice,  and  Ihen  warping  through 
large  sconce  pieces  until  past  midnight.    A 
light  northerly  breeze,  and   the  young  ice 
forming,  somewhat  impeded  us  in  this  effort; 
but  we  managed  to  gain  the  position  we  de- 
sired, and  found,  when  we  made  fast,  that 
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we  had  again  distanced  t!io  '*  Felix,"  which 
ressei,  at  midnight,  wc:«  far  aslern  among 
several  loose  pieces.  There  was  not  one  of 
us  but  was  glad  of  our  bed  that  night. 

CHAPTER  XIII, 

Suprrior  Sailinit  Qnnlitieii  of  Ihc  "  Prince  Allicrl."— 
Stopped  by  an  EnormouM  Rer((.— Vast  Number  of 
Birds.— Seals.— SitCorr.  Skylarking  on  Uie  Ice.— 
Force  through  a  Cra  >k  in  the  lc«  to  open  Water.- 
PaM  close  to  Captain  Austin's  Kleel.— Heuve  loin 
n  Fob.— Clearer  Weather —The  Government  Ships 
in  Tow  of  the  Steamers,  yiss  us.— Commiinicute 
with  tliem.— O'l  fixed  amunif  larae  "Sconce" 
Pieece.- Under  a  Press  of  Sail  bear  down  upon 
and  break  u  Neck  of  Ice. 

Tuesday,  6th. — Tub  morning  presented  a 
light  northerly  breeze,  and  cleitr  weather.  At 
half-past  three  we  found  the  ice  closing  in 
upon  us  astern,  and,  acco.'dingly,  shifted  our 
berth,  having  plenty  of  looni  to  do  so.  At 
five  A.M.  we  perceived  it  still  closing,  and,  as 
the  "  Felix"  by  this  time  had  worked  up  near 
us,  Captain  Forsyth  made  sail  into  the  large 
hole  of  water  we  had  seen  to  the  north-east. 
It  was  quite  a  treat  to  feel  the  little  craft  in 
motion  under  us  again,  as  she  heeled  over 
to  the  breeze  in  beating  to  windward,  and 
flew  round  on  the  other  tack  when  going 
about.  At  eight  we  weathered  a  sconce  piece 
in  our  way,  and  then  stood  on  to  the  north- 
ward, with  the  wind  somewhat  favouring  us. 
The  superior  sailing  qualities  of  the  "Prince 
Albert"  were  again  evinced  this  morning,  for 
she  very  speedily  left  the  "  Felix"  far  astern ; 
and  a!  noun,  she  was  lost  to  sight,  bearing 
south,  and  near  some  bergs  that  we  had 
cleared.  We  "^ow  stood  right  on  in  plenty 
of  water  for  the  land-floe  observed  right 
ahead.  The  wind  was  fair,  the  day  beautiful 
and  clear,  and  with  a  flowing  sheet  we  flew 
across  the  smooth  waters  at  a  splendid  rate. 
Several  berg*  were  passed,  one  of  which  was 
most  remarkable,  having  a  dark  cavern  in  its 
side.  The  breeze,  however,  died  away  about 
noon  ;  and  the  boats  were  again  put  into  use, 
towing.  There  was  a  fine  lead  observed  in 
the  proper  direction,  and  all  the  other  vessels 
were  seen,  apparently  striving  to  roach  it, 
like  ourselves.  In  such  case  we  thought  it 
highly  injudicious  to  wait  for  the  "Felix" 
this  time,  as  we  had  so  often  done  before,  nnd 
therefore  determined  to  press  on  while  the 
chance  was  open  before  us.  A  delay  of  an 
hour  or  so  might  close  that  chance  against 
us  ;  and  therefore  away  went  the  little 
*'  Prince"  again,  full  of  life  and  spirits,  with 
every  stitch  of  sail  set  alow  and  aloft,  and 
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boats  out  to  pull  her  on.    At  three  p.m.  somn 
sconce  pieces  were  in  our  way,  and  I  was 
sent  with  four  men  to  open  a  passage  between 
them.    The  glorious  run  of  so  many  miles, 
that  wo  had  already  made  this  day,  gave  to 
every  one  of  us  new  strength  and  powers, 
and  an  opening  was  soon   made,  through 
which  our  vessel  speedily  was  towed.    Sonne 
large  bergs  were  now  observed  before  us,  but 
there  was  sufficient  water  to  get  round  them. 
By  tracking,  towing,  and  sailing,  we  accom- 
plished this,  though  with  difflculty,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  strong  tide  or  currents  that 
swept  around  each  corner.    At  seven  p.m. 
we  found  our  passage  stopped  by  another 
large  berg,  which  joined  itself  to  the  land- 
floe  on  the  one  side,  and  to  a  sconce  piece  on 
the  other.    We  were,  therefore,  obliged  to 
make  fast  to  the  ice,  and  await  an  opening. 
Immediately  we  had  made  fast  I  was  directed 
to  take  the  boat  away  and  examine  the  neck 
of  ice  that  adjoined  the  berg  and  barred  our 
progress,  and  see  what  water  was  beyond. 
The  second  mate  accompanied  me.     After 
pulling  for  about  two-thirds  of  a  mile  we 
came  up  to  the  berg,  and  found  that  the  flat 
ice  which  joined  it  was  closely  cemented  to 
its  side,  and  would  in  all  probability  only  be 
removed  by  some  great  change  in  the  whole 
state  of  the    ice  around.     As  it  was  the 
dingey  we  had,  I  directed  il  to  be  dragged 
over  the  neck,  to  the  other  side,  where  I  again 
entered  it,  and  after  a  short  pull  found   a 
splendid  sheet  of  open  water,  expanding  far 
away  in  the  direction  we  wished  to  take. 
Captain  Austin's  vessels  were  very  close  to 
us,  being  not  above  three  or  four  miles  off; 
t)ut  Penny's  I  could  not,  then,  make  out; 
though  I  afterwards  did  so  from  the  "  crow's 
nest"  in  another  direction,  he  having,  appa- 
rently, got  away  to  the  northward.    I  return- 
ed to  the  ship  at  ten  o'clock,  unable  to  give 
any  hope  of  a  passage  for  us  through  the 
neck,  at  present.    Innumerable  quantities  of 
birds,  especially  the  little  auk  {Alca  alle), 
and  the  doveca  {Cclymbus  grylle)  were  now 
seen  in  every  direction.    They  were  to  be 
observed,  in  thousands,  on  the  wing,  and  in 
the  water,  and  often  on  pieces  of  ice,  where 
they  Avere  clustered   together  so  thick  that 
scores  might  have  been  shot  at  a  time  by  two 
or    three  fowling-pieces.     They  are  great 
divers,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  them,  if 
they  retain  any  life  after  being  shot. 

Wednesday,  1th. -The  following  morning 
we  observed  Sir  John  Ross  coming  up  in  our 
track  of  yest  rday,  the  wind  blowing  light, 
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with  allornale  calms,  and  clear  and  hazy  wea- 
ther. At  eight  A.M.  we  soiii  Iho  boat  again 
(0  examine  iho  passage;  but  found  itslill  un- 
opon.  At  noon  tho  "Felix"  was  not  far  off 
on  the  other  side  of  one  of  tho  bergs  that  wo 
had  passed ;  and  at  eight  p.m.  she  made  fust 
to  tho  floe  close  to  us. 

During  the  day  the  boat  had  been  sent 
several  limes  to  examine  tho  passage,  but 
found  it  just  tho  sumo.  A  crack  in  the  sconce 
piece  appeared  to  me  to  bo  enlarging ;  but 
it  was  not  yet  sufficicnily  open  to  ndinit  of 
our  passing  through  it. 

Thursday,  8(A.— The  ensuing  day  brought 
no  change  in  the  state  of  tho  ico,  and,  con- 
sequently, wo  could  make  no  progiess.  At 
six  P.M.  we  moved  nearer  to  tho  neck  to 
await  its  opening;  for,  the  piecos  in  our  im- 
meiJiale  neighbourhood  were  being  stirred 
about  ill  a  restless  manner  by  tho  action  of 
the  tide,  which  set  them,  bergs  and  all,  back- 
wards and  forwards,  as  if  under  some  mecha- 
nical agency. 

A  shooting  party  from  both  ships  crossed 
the  ice,  and  in  tho  course  of  a  short  lime 
killed  150  birds;  many  of  which,  upon  being 
afterwards  cooked,  proved  most  excellent 
eating. 

During  the  evening  the  men  hail  a  run  on 
tho  ice  close  to  the  ship,  and  all  sorls  of  frolic 
and  active  amusements  were  in  request  among 
them.  The  Esquimaux,  Adam,  joined  in 
the  fun,  and  with  great  good-humour  bore 
all  the  hard  knocks  he  chanced  to  receive  in 
the  rough  games  they  were  playing.  I,  also, 
amused  myself  by  tiiking  a  triangular  mea- 
surement of  the  enormous  berg  which  thus 
so  tantalizingly  stopped  our  way;  and  which 
I  call  the  Barrier  berg.  This  immense  black 
of  solid  ice  I  found  to  be  1108  feet  long,  83 
feet  high,  and  about  300  broad.  It  was  evi- 
dently aground,  though  I  could  not  tell  at 
what  depth.  Sir  John  Ross  sounded  with 
the  deep  sea  clam  on  the  previous  evening, 
and  found  bottom  at — if  I  remember  rightly 
—300  fathoms.  This  was  not  far  from  the 
position  of  the  berg;  and,  if  only  half  that 
depih  be  given,  that  would  make  the  total 
thickness  of  it  to  be  983  feel !  This,  how- 
ever, is  all  mere  conjecture ;  although  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  aground,  and  at 
a  great  depth,  for  it  moved  not  as  ihe  others 
did,  and  had  moreover  a  tidal  mark.  That 
there  are  bergs,  even  larger  than  this,  in 
Davis's  Straits  and  Bafan's  Bay  may  be  as- 
certained from  the  mention  made  of  them 
in  all  previous  voyages,  and  in  works  on 
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the  Arctic  Regions.  Dr.  Scoresby,  speak- 
ing  of  them,  says,  "  Icebergs  occur  in  many 
places  in  the  arctic  and  antarctic  regions ; 
some  of  them  of  astonishing  magnitude.  In 
the  Spilzborgcn  Si'a,  indeed,  thoy  are  neither 
numerous  nor  bulky,  compared  with  those 
of  other  regions ;  the  largest  I  ever  met  with 
in  this  quarter  not  exceeding  1000  yards  in 
circumference,  and  200  feet  in  thickness.  But 
in  Hudson's  Strait,  Davis's  Strait,  and  Baf- 
fin's Bay,  they  occur  of  a  prodigious  size. 
Ellis  describes  them  as  somolimes  occurring 
of  tho  thickness  of  500  or  600  yards.  Fro- 
bisher  saw  one  iceberg  which  was  judged  to 
be  "  noar  fourscore  fathoms  above  water." 
One  berg  is  described  by  Captain  Ross  (the 
dimensions  of  which  were  given  by  Lieute- 
nant Parry)  as  having  nine  unequal  sides,  as 
being  aground  in  sixty-one  fathoms,  and  as 
measuring  4,169  yards  (paces)  long,  3,689 
yards  broad,  and  51  feet  high.  The  weight 
of  this  iceberg,  taken  at  somewhat  smaller 
dimensions,  was  estimated,  by  an  officer  of 
the  "  Alexander,"  at  1, -292,397 ,673  tons.  This 
amount,  however,  appears  greater  than  the 
truth,  the  cubical  inch  of  ice  being  taken  at 
240  grains,  whereas  it  does  not  exceed  231-5 
grains.  The  most  abundant  source  of  ice- 
hergs  known  in  the  arctic  regions  is  Baffin's 
Bay.  From  this  remarkable  sea  they  con- 
stantly make  their  way  towards  the  south, 
down  Davis's  Strait,  and  are  scattered  abroad 
in  the  Atlantic  to  an  amazing  extent." 

I  look  a  rough  sketch  of  this  iceberg ;  and 
then,  after  one  more  look  at  the  crack  I  had 
observed  in  the  ice,  and  which  appeared  still 
enlarging,  I  retired  for  the  night. 

Friday,  9(A.— On  the  following  morning 
an  opening  was  presented  exactly  whi  re  on 
Wednesday  I  thought  and  mentioned  it  would 
take  place.  At  six  a.m.  with  light  air?;  and  a 
fine  clear  day,  the  ship  was  tracked  through, 
into  the  large  sheet  of  water  I  have  already 
spoken  of,  and  which  still  abounded  with  in- 
numerable rolgis  and  seals.  All  sail  was 
now  made  upon  bolh  vessels,  the  "  Prince 
Albert,"  as  usual,  very  speedily  taking  the 
lead ;  and  right  gallantly  did  the  splendid 
little  craft  dash  along,  as  with  gentle  breeze, 
and  colours  flying,  at  ten  a.m.  we  passed 
Captain  Austin's  fleet,  still  beset  at  a  short 
distance  to  the  westward.  It  was  our  small 
size  and  fine  sailing  power  which  alone  had 
enabled  us  to  get  up  with  them.  We  could 
plainly  perceive  the  blue  ensign  of  the  govern- 
ment ships;  and,  from  the  ♦' crow's  nesl"  I 
clearly  made  out  numbers  of  men  employed 
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very  (liligonlly  on  ihi)  ici!,  in  llio  t'lidcavour 
to  (.'Xlricalo  llicinsclvcs.  I  iifu  rwanls  liMincd 
thol  lh<\v  wi.To  t'ligugi'il  in  hloiriiin  m/>  by 
moans  of  l)lasting-cylitulcrs  ilio  ciinrnioiis 
musses  ill  llit.'ir  way;  alul  al  lliis  soivicc  lln; 
Ivvostuaiiicrs  weivof  groal  assialaiici'.  Imlrcil, 
tlm  unanimous  opinion  ronconiiii;;  liiein  is 
llial  liicy  art!  siipciior  i  i  anyihiii}^  rvor  yi'l 
sunt  into  Ihal  logioii.  I  roiii  wlial  I  iiiysill' 
saw,  I  liavu  not  llicsligiilcsl  doubt  llial  il  will 
bo  owing  mainly  to  llioir  inslriinit'iilality  that 
iho  grand  objects  oflliccxpL-dilionaM'  carried 
out.  I  was  told  by  tli<!ir  two  g.-dianl  cimi- 
mandors,  Lioutonant  Shcrnrd  Osborn  and 
Lioiitcnanl  Ucrtio  (".alor,  thai  tiicy  proved 
oxculleiil  vessels  ;  ablo  to  resist,  in  an  a>lo - 
nisbiiig  inannoi',  tlio  extreme  pressiiro  of  tli'' 
ico ;  and  capable  of  boldly  dasbiii),'  iii;o  the 
very  tliiikesl  of  it,  when  necessary. 

We  round  tlio  water,  that  was  observed 
yesterday  iiirthofus,  then  open,  now  blocked 
mid-passage  by  a  largo  scDure  piece  which 
had  joined  tlie  land  lino  during  the  iii^lil. 
Wo  were,  therefore,  o'uliged  to  work  roiiiul 
it;  which  wo  accomplished  al  noon,  and  got 
into  a  line  clear  wat'T,  exlenJin;,'  for  a  long 
tlistanou  ahead.  Wo  first  ran  to  the  S.  E.  to 
round  aiiolhor  flno  ;  and  then,  the  wind  dying 
away,  were  oliliged  to  track  ship  to  the 
jiorlhward  ;  at  whicli  work,  and  lowing,  we 
were  busily  engaged  until  evening. 

A  thick  fog  then  caino  on,  and  wo  had  to 
heave  to,  and  await  its  cloarancc.  The 
"  Felix"  al  this  time  was  far  astern  and  to 
leeward  of  us,  striking  for  anolher  lead. 
Penny's  ships  wo  could  iiol  see,  but  supposed 
Ihcni  lo  bo  ahead  of  us  behind  a  fleet  of  Iwrgs 
that  were  in  sight,  apparently  arrayed  in 
battle  form  to  meet  u.s. 

Saturday,  IO//1.— The  next  day  was  one  I 
shall  never  forget,  on  account  of  the  inte- 
resting circumstances  attending  it.  Through- 
out the  whole  of  il,  light  pirs,  calms,  and, 
after  seven,  a.m.,  clear  weather,  prevailed. 
Directly  the  fug  sank,  as  the  sun  (1)  rose 
most  brilliantly  above  it,  wo  procccdecl  witii 
tracking,  towing,  and  sailing  the  ship  as  oc- 
casion required.  The  "  Felix"  wo  observed 
(0  leeward  in  a  different  loac ,  and  working 
on  to  the  north,  like  ourselves. 

At  nine  a.m.  Captain  Austin's  ships  were 
observed  coming  out  from  Iho  fog,  which  still 
hung  on  the  water  astern  of  us ;  the  two 
sailing  vessels  in  tow  of  tho  two  steamers. 
They  had  got  clear,  and  were  in  the  same 

(i)  The  reader  must  not  forget  that  il  never  set 
below  tlie  horizon  at  this  time. 
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lead  as  iiurH'lvt's.  My  heart  bounded  with 
delight.  Now,  thoiiglit  I,  every  vcsm'I  is 
free,  and  boldly  pnshinii  onwanl.  Heaven 
grant  that  tidings  may  shnrlly  be  heard,  or 
traces  found,  <if  llio  lo4  ones,  by  stiiio  of  us. 
At  noun  wo  hoisted  on  ■  cnloiirs  in  dofereiico 
toiler  Majesty's  sliips,  lliaii  which  no  vessels 
ill  tho  world  ever  look  d  more  noblo  and 
more  worthy  of  beloii;;ing  to  the  service 
of  our  gracious  (Jiieeii  and  our  native  coun- 
try. Proudly  they  came  on  towards  us, 
with  colours  Hying,  yards  square,  and  e>ery- 
Ihing  aliDiil  llicni  in  that  orderly,  trim,  and 
neat  fashion  so  peculiar  and  so  much  lo  bo 
admired  in  men  of  war.  It  was  a  novelty  to 
us,  in  this  region  of  snow,  to  see  the  black 
smoke  issuing  from  tho  funnels  of  tho  two 
"  screws,"  and  the  slenni  e-caping  at  inter- 
vals frnni  ihi^  valve.  Il  was  pleasing,  too,  lo 
witness  tho  long  pendant  hanging  froiii  tho 
iiia>t-head  of  each  sliij),  as  Ihi-y  neared  us: 
and  1  was  vi-ry  nnic!i  gralilied  when  at  two 
i'..>i.  ('.a|)lai!i  iMirsyth  dinrteil  me  to  proceed 
in  the  iiingc!/  to  two  of  ihe  vi!ssels  Willi  tho 
loiters ;  whiio  he,  himself,  in  anolher  boat, 
went  on  board  of  tiie  l",onim()d')i'e's  ship  tho 
"  Ul^solule."  1  was  speedily  pnpared,  iiav- 
ing  lilllo  to  do  but  throw  off  sea  boots  and 
heavy  apparel;  ;iiid  then,  with  letters  all 
sorti-d.  and  a  eiuiplo  of  men  in  the  boat, 
pushed  off  from  the  ship,  in  the  wake  of  the 
captain.  'I'he  two  foremost  vessels  wo  soon 
found  were  the  "  R  solute,"  Captain  Horatio 
Austin,  C.B.,  towed  by  tho  "  Intrepid,"  Lieu- 
tenant-Commander Derlio  Gator.  As  I  passed 
the  latter  on  my  way  lo  tho  "  Assistance,"  a 
friendly  salutation  was  exchanged,  and  in- 
formalion  imparled  lo  them  that  their  letters 
would  bo  immediately  sent  on  board  from  the 
"  liesolute." 

I  was  soon  alongside  of  tho  ''Pioneer," 
Ijcuteiuinl -Couimander  Shcrard  Osborn, 
which  vessel  was  lowing  the  "Assistance," 
Captain  Erasmus  Oiiimanney.  I  merely  ex- 
changed a  word  with  Lieutenant  Osborn,  and 
handed  him  the  letters,  without  getting  from 
the  boat,  and  then  dropped  down  to  the 
"  Assistance."  The  size  and  sircngth  of  this 
vessel  positively  astonished  me  as  I  brushed 
against  her  side ;  and,  when  I  ascended  to 
her  dock,  1  was  even  more  surprised.  But  I 
had  no  time  for  aught  but  ollention  to  what 
brought  me  there.  I  w  as  most  cordially  re- 
ceived by  tho  whole  corps  of  officers,  and  by 
Captain  Ommanney  himself,  whose  gentle- 
manly kindness  I  shall  always  remember.  I 
descended  with  him  into  his  (compared  with 
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ours)  magni/leenl  cnbin,  ami  gnv«!  him  all  the 
lotlors  I  had  for  himself,  with  a  naiiticol 
newspnpCT  I  had  selected  from  some  I  had 
brought  w  iih  me.  After  n  few  moments' con- 
versation, I  was  introduced  to  Lieutonant 
MTIinlock,  a  name  already  well  known,  and 
Dr.  Donnel,  the  surgeon,  and  by  l|iem  speedi- 
ly taken  into  tho  gun-room,  whoro  a  whole 
poM*  of  "flicers  greeted  me  with  the  warm- 
est cordiality.  Brave  hearts  they  are,  noble- 
minded,  generous,  dauntless  spirits,  true 
nnval  oflicers  every  ono.  May  your  labours 
meet  with  success,  and  may  you  all  return 
in  health  and  happiness  to  your  native 
homes  I  How  I  envy  yon  I  even  now,  when 
you  are,  beyond  all  doubt,  fro/en  in  and 
housed  for  tho  winter,  amidst  the  darkness  of 
anight  that  islengtht^ned  to  nearly  the  whole 
twenty-four  hours  !  Hut  you  have  resources 
in  your  ships  and  in  yourselves  ;  your  own 
warm  hearts  and  cultivated  minds  will  ever 
keep  the  current  of  life  briskly  flowing. 

After  partaking  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
gun-room,  as  I  had  already  done  in  the  cabin, 
I  was  taken  round  tho  ship  by  Lieutenant 
M'Clintock,  who  pointed  out  to  me  eveiy 
thing  pertaining  to  her.  These  noble  vessels 
have  been  so  well  described,  and  are.  no 
doubt,  so  familiar  to  tho  reader,  that  I  will 
say  nothing  more  about  ihem  here,  than  that 
I  was  perfectly  astoi.ished  at  their  internal  as 
well  as  external  strength,  and  tho  comforts 
and  conveniences  attached  to  them.  A  heat- 
ing-apparatus and  veiitilating-decklights,  so 
essential  in  all  vessels  proceeding  to  those 
seas,  wore  conspicuous;  a  fine  dining-table, 
and  plenty  of  accommodation  in  the  general 
cabin  for  the  officers,  while  their  private  ca- 
bins embraced  every  convenience  conducive 
to  comfort;  tho  men  having,  in  like  manner, 
whatsoever  was  necessary  for  them.  Tho  size 
of  the  ship  enabled  all  this  to  be  done,  which 
could  never  have  been  accomplished  iti  a 
small  vessel  like  the  "  Prince  Albert ;"  but, 
on  questioning  some  of  our  men  after  they 
had  seen  and  been  on  board  the  "Resolute" 
and  "  Assistance,"  I  found  they  preferred  our 
own  little  ketch  to  the  large  three-masters. 
And  singular,  yet  chavucteristic  of  them,  as 
whalers  and  men  of  their  rough  stamp,  was 
the  reason  they  gave  me  for  it ;  "  for,"  said 
they,  "  we  shouldn't  like  to  be  aboard  of  any 
ship  where  there's  always  a  man  wilh  a  slick 
in  his  hand(l)  walking  by  the  side  of  you, or 
not  far  off,  and  where  there's  so  many  offl- 

(I)  The  master  at  arms,  or  ship's  corporal. 
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cfn."  They  did  not  understand  the  advan- 
tages and  tho  excellencies  of  such  a  benutifal 
and  well-orgnniscd  system  as  is  practised  in 
the  Uritish  Navy,  and,  having  been  used  to  a 
sort  of  wild  irregular  life,  they  liked  not  tho 
idea  of  lM>ing  held  in  f  heck  by  moro  than 
the  number  of  oflicers  they  had  been  ac- 
customed 10. 

After  a  pleasant  honr  spent  on  bo;Td  tho 
"Assistance,"  I  went  to  the  "  Pi^.ieer,** 
where  Lieut«>nant  Osborn  received  me  wilh 
all  the  warmth  ho  natural  to  him.  It  was 
pleasant  that  wo  should  thus  meet,  since  a 
very  short  limo  previously  he  had  shaken 
me  by  the  hand  in  London,  and,  with  a 
friendly  "  good-bye,"  said,  "  he  hoped  when 
we  should  next  meet  each  other,  it  would  be 
among  ice,  and  in  a  far  colder  region."  Our 
idea  then  was  that  such  meeting  would  only, 
possibly,  occur  somewhere  in  Barrow's 
Straits,  or  at  Port  Leopold  ;  certainly  not  in 
Melville  Bay,  as  there  was  no  anticipation  of 
the  "Prince  Albert"  overtaking  the  other 
vessels  in  that  part  of  tho  voyage.  But  so  it 
was,  and  a  good  hour  was  passed  most  plea- 
santly in  his  company,  and  in  that  of  his  sur- 
geon. Dr.  Pickthorn,  who  joined  us  in  tho 
cabin. 

At  five  P.M.  I  left  tho  "  Pioneer,"  and  pro- 
ceeded to  the  "  Uesolule,"  to  receive  orders 
from  Captain  Forsyth.  I  did  not  go  on  board, 
as  I  found  him  at  the  gangway  preparing  to 
leave,  and  in  a  short  time  I  was  despatched 
on  my  return  to  our  own  vessel.  As  the  go- 
vernment ships  had  continued  steaming  on, 
tho  "  Prince  Albert"  was  nearly  hull-down 
astern  of  them,  proper  advantage  not  having 
been  taken  of  the  winds  and  passages  in  the 
ice  to  get  her  on  in  our  absence.  We  had  a 
long  pull  back  to  her,  and  it  was  past  seven 
when  wo  got  on  board.  The  remainder  of 
the  evening  wo  were  tracking  and  towing ; 
there  being  now  litllo  wind.  The  "  Felix" 
was  observed  in  a  lead  further  to  the  west- 
ward, and  endeavouring  to  get  to  the  north- 
ward. 

Sunday,  iith. — At  two  a.m.  wo  were 
obliged  to  make  fast  to  a  sconce  piece,  in 
consequence  of  the  clear  passage  of  yesterday 
being  suddenly  closed  by  two  floes  joining ; 
thus  cutting  us  off  from  Captain  Austin's 
ships,  which  were  about  three  miles  ahead  of 
us,  also  stopped  by  some  heavy  ice,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  largo  bergs.  The  "  Felix" 
was  also  seen  in  advance  of  the  othervessels ; 
she  having,  apparently,  found  open  water 
through  the  Avhole  lead  she  had  taken.    She 
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was,  however,  fast  to  the  floe,  unable  to  get 
farther. 

Our  position  was  excessively  annoying.  It 
was  possible  that  we  might  be  enclosed  here 
some  time ;  for  a  fresh  breeze  was  springing 
up  from  the  worst  quarter  (S.  W.),  and  the 
weather  was  thick,  cloudy,  and  cold.  But  we 
could  not  now  help  ourselves. 

At  eleven  a.m.  we  were  obliged  to  move 
ship,  and  beat  her  to  windward,  back  the 
way  we  came,  in  order  to  get  a  safer  position. 
At  three  p.m.  there  was  every  appearance  of 
a  safe  lead  some  distance  to  leeward  of  us, 
with  only  two  narrow  necks  of  ice  interven- 
ing between  it  and  ourselves.  As  the  wind 
(now  S.S.E.)  was  blowing  right  down  upon  it, 
and  pretty  fresh,  it  was  determined  by  Cop- 
tain  Forsyth  boldly  to  try  and  break  through 
the  impediment,  by  forcing  the  ship  on  it 
under  a  press  of  canvass.  Accordingly,  all 
sail  was  set,  and  the  ship  was  steered  direct 
for  the  narrowest  and  most  broken  part  of  the 
neck.  As  this  was  the  first  and  only  time 
the  '^  Prince  Albert"  was  made  to  come 
direct  upon  the  ice  to  break  it  with  the  force 
she  would  derive  from  a  press  of  sail,  we 
were  all  anxious  to  see  how  she  would  stand 
it,  and  right  well  did  she  bear  the  test.  The 
two  mates  were  aloft  in  the  "  crow's  nest"  to 
con  the  vessel;  I  was  standing  on  the  extreme 
point  of  her  bow  and  holding  on  by  the  fore- 
stay  to  direct  her  movement  when  imme- 
diately upon  the  ice,  and  Captain  Forsyth 
was  by  the  side  of  the  helmsman.  Every 
man  was  at  some  particular  station,  and  ready 
lo  perform  anything  that  was  instantly  re- 
quired of  him.  Cook  and  steward  were  also 
on  deck,  and  throughout  the  ship  an  almost 
breathless  anxiety  prevailed ;  for,  it  must  be 
remembered,  it  was  not  a  large  and  powerful 
ship,  but  a  small  and  comparatively  fragile 
one,  that  was  now  about  to  try  of  her  own 
accord,  and  with  her  own  strength,  to  break 
a  piece  of  ice  some  feet  thick  though  not 
very  broad.  On  either  side  of  her  were  heavy 
floes  and  sconce  pieces,  and  it  required  the 
greatest  nicety  in  guiding  her,  that  she 
might,  in  her  stron  'est  part,  the  bow,  hit 
the  precise  spot  where  the  neck  was  weakest, 
and  not  come  upon  any  other  part  where 
she  could  do  nothing  but  severely  injure 
herself. 

On  she  came,  at  the  rate  of  full  five  miles 
per  hour;  gaining,  as  she  proceeded,  in- 
creased impetus,  until  she  rushed  towards  it 
with  a  speed  of  at  least  eight  miles  in  the 
hour.    The  distance  from  the  neck  was  about 
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a  mile,  and  the  breeze  blew  steadily  upon  it. 
The  weakest  and  narrowest  part  was  that 
close  to  the  starboard  floe,  and  to  that  our 
eyes  were  all  directed. 

"  Port  I  starboaid  1  So— o— steady  t"  was 
every  now  and  then  bawled  out  with  sten- 
torian lungs  from  aloft,  and  as  energetically 
and  promptly  repeated,  by  the  captain  below> 
to  the  man  at  the  wheel. 

Presently  she  came  close  to— she  was  al- 
most upon  it— a  mistaken  hail  from  aloft 
would  have  put  her  helm  a-port,  and  sent 
her  crushing  upon  the  heavy  floe.  I  heard 
the  order  "a-port;"  and,  before  it  had  been 
repeated,  shouted  loudly,  with  the  men 
around  me,  who  also  saw  the  mistake, 
*^  starboard  t  starboard  I  hard  a-star board  t" 
and  the  next  instant,  with  a  tremendous 
blow,  that  for  the  moment  made  her  rebound 
and  tremble,  she  struck  the  ice  in  the  exact 
point,  and  caused  it  to  rend  apart  in  several 
fragments.  Ice  poles  and  boat-hooks  were 
immediately  in  request,  and  myself  and  half 
a  dozen  men  sprang  instantly  over  the  bows, 
working  with  hands  and  feet  and  wiih  all  our 
might  in  removing  the  broken  pieces  by  push- 
ing them  ahead  of  the  vessel ;  in  which  la- 
bour she,  herself,  materially  aided  us  by  her 
own  power  pressing  upon  them.  In  a  mo- 
ment or  two  it  was  effected,  and  throwing 
ourselves  aboard  again  like  so  many  wild 
cats,  we  prepared  for  the  next  encounter. 
This,  however,  proved  nothing  like  the  other. 
The  first  blow  sent  the  whole  of  it  flying  in 
all  directions,  and  the  httle  "  Prince,"  as  if 
in  haughty  disdain,  passed  through  without 
once  stopping,  pushing  aside  the  pieces  as 
they  came  against  her.  In  another  moment 
or  two  we  were  in  a  larger  sheet  of  water, 
though  to  our  disappointment  blocked  up  at 
the  extreme  end  by  small  bergs  and  huge 
humniocks,  which  latter  had,  apparently, 
been  thus  thrown  up  in  consequence  of  some 
late  severe  squeeze  there.  We  were,  there- 
fore, again  obliged  to  make  fast. 

I  have  mentioned  this  incident  in  our 
voyage,  because  I  think  it  is  due  to  every  one, 
especially  those  who  had  anything  to  do  with 
the  building  and  fortifying  the  vessel,  to  state 
how  well  and  stoutly  she  bore  it.  Any  or-- 
dinary  vessel,  or  any  vessel  not  well  strength- 
ened, would  have  had  her  bows  crushed  in 
by  such  a  powerful  shock  as  she  received, 
and  there  was  not  one  of  us  who  did  not  feel 
proud  of  her  that  day,  ay,  and  I  may  say, 
every  day,  so  well  and  bravely  did  she  be- 
have. 
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Laborious  Effortsto  work  throuKh  aome  heavy  Ice. 
—Succeed  in  getting  Clear.— Come  up  with  Captaiii 
Austin's  Ships  and  get  a  Tow.— Numerous  Bergs 
and  quantities  of  Floating  Pieces.— All  the  Vessels 
stopped  by  a  Barrier  ot  Ice.— Gallant  Behaviour  of 
the  Steamers  in  attempting  to  Brealc  the  Barrier. 
Blasting  the  Ice  .—Remove  the  Barrier  and  pro- 
ceed.—Clearer  Water.— Beautiful  Scene.— Uid- 
night  Sun,  the  Arctic  Fleet,  and  Cape  Melville. 

The  weather  for  the  remainder  of  the  day 
was  very  thick  and  foggy,  insomuch  that  we 
could  hardly  see  two  ships'  length  ahead.  In 
the  afternoon  I  walked  around  and  over  the 
nip  in  our  way  north  of  us;  and,  to  my  vexa- 
tion, found  it  would  not  be  likely  to  open 
soon ;  or,  if  itdid,it  was  rather  too  dangerous 
a  passage  to  attempt  forcing  the  vessel 
through.  Accordingly,  in  a  clearer  interval, 
when  the  fog  lifted  fur  a  few  moments,  I  went 
aloft  to  the  "  nest,"  and  with  the  second  mate 
carefully  examined  iheneighbourhood  around. 
To  the  westward  of  us  we  fancied  we  could 
perceive  a  lead,  which  would  take  us  by  a 
circuitous  route  towards  Captain  Austin's 
ships;  but  the  fog  again  settled  down,  and 
we  could  not  positively  determine.  I  descend- 
ed to  the  deck,  and  felt  nervously  anxious. 
If  we  could  not  extricate  ourselves  this  day  in 
time  to  reach  the  other  vessels,  we  should 
undoubtedly  lose  Ihe  probability  of  their 
giving  us  a  tow.  Knowing  the  men  were 
fatigued,  I  asked  Captain  Forsyth  to  let  me 
have  the  dingey,  and  take  it  away  to  exa- 
mine the  ice.  He  at  once  consented,  though, 
as  he  said,  with  some  doubt  concerning  the 
heavy  fog,  which  might  cause  us  to  miss  our 
way  back.  However,  off  I  went,  accompanied 
only  by  John  Smith,  the  steward,  who  was 
an  excellent  boatman.  We  both  pulled  hard 
towards  the  direction  in  which  I  thought  a 
lead  would  be  found.  The  first  impediment 
we  met  with  was- where  two  heavy  sconce 
pieces  joined  and  formed  a  nip.  This  I  saw 
could,  with  a  little  trouble,  be  removed  ;  so 
hauling  our  boat  upon  the  ice,  and  dragging 
it  across  to  more  water,  we  again  launched 
it  and  proceeded.  For  about  half  an  hour 
we  pulled  on  without  interruption,  and  by 
the  circular  course  we  took  I  ielt  assured, 
though  the  fog  prevented  my  seeing  any 
great  distance,  that  this  was  the  lead  we  want- 
ed, and  was  what  the  second  mate  and  I  had 
observed.  Accordingly,  we  returned  to  the 
ship,  and  I  at  once  reported  to  the  captain 
what  I  had  found,  and  what  I  thought  we 
could  do  if  done  at  once.  He  immediately 
despatched  the  mate,  who,  as  ice-master, 
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could  best  judgo,  to  see  what  he  thought  of 
Taking  two  men  with  him  he  started, 


It. 

and  returned  in  less  than  an  hour,  stating 
that  we  could  no  doubt  get  through,  but  it 
would  be  better  to  wait  awhile.  Wait  awhile, 
indeed  I  when  every  moment  was  precious  to 
us,  if  we  wished  to  get  a  tow,  and  so  make 
way  on  our  voyage  to  that  part  whither  we 
were  bound.  Captain  Forsyth,  however,  very 
judiciously  saw  through  thistcatltng  system, 
even  as  I  had  long  before  seen  through  it, 
and  accordingly  turned  the  hands  up  to  get 
the  ship  on  again.  This  was  about  ten  p.m., 
and  as  it  was  owing  to  my  suggestion  that 
the  attempt  was  to  be  made,  I  felt  it  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  make  the  passage  as  clear 
as  possible.  Accordingly,  I  obtained  per- 
mission to  take  a  few  men  with  me  on  to 
the  ice  where  the  nip  was,  and  to  remove  the 
pieces  that  were  there  in  the  way.  Axes, 
chisels,  poles,  etc.,  were  again  freely  used; 
and,  in  a  short  time,  the  labours  of  the  men, 
who  worked  with  the  most  determined  will, 
were  successful,  and  we  had  the  place  clear, 
with  the  exception  of  one  piece,  which  was 
ready  to  push  out  the  moment  the  vessel's 
bow  entered.  But  by  some  mismovemenl  she 
sided  up  to  the  nip,  instead  of  coming  doum 
upon  it  from  to  windward,  bows  on  ;  and  the 
consequence  was,  that  she  gathered  before 
her  all  the  loose  pieces,  jamming  them  right 
in  where  we  had  been  removing  others.  The 
principal  difficulty  was  under  her  bows,  where 
existed  a  great  number  of  obstacles  in  the 
shape  of  huge  lumps  of  ice  that  prevented  her 
moving.  I  had  previously  thrown  off  my 
jacket  to  work  more  freely  in  my  shirt  sleeves; 
and,  now,  with  perspiration  streaming  down 
me,  I  jumped,  with  a  couple  of  men,  on  to  the 
pieces,  half  under  water,  that  were  crushing 
against  the  vessel's  stem.  Clinging  to  the 
hobttay  or  any  standing  rope  that  was  about 
the  bowsprit,  (1)  we  all  three  with  all  the 
force  we  could  apply,  and  up  to  our  knees  in 
water,  began  pushing  aside  these  obstacles. 
We  were  enabled  to  clear  some ;  but  others 
required  longer  time,  and  Captain  Forsyth 
deemed  it  best  that  the  effort  should  be  re- 
newed at  a  later  period.  Accordingly,  all 
hands  were  called  on  board ;  and,  with  much 
vexation,  1  walked  to  the  vessel's  side,  after 
again  looking  at  the  nip.  While  springing 
into  the  forechains  from  the  edge  of  the  floe, 

(4)  It  must  be  remembered  that  our  bowsprit  was 
a  "running"  one,  and  did  not,  owing  to  ttie  vessel's 
size,  stand  above  Ave  or  six  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  water. 
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the  ice  gave  way  under  me,  and  I  was  instant- 
ly up  to  my  neck  in  water,  and  should  have 
been  corapletwly  under,  but  for  a  rope  that 
fortunately  hung  over  the  ship's  side.  This 
I  laid  hold  of;  and,  with  the  aid  of  two  or 
Uiree  hands,  who  instantly  rushed  to  my  as- 
sistance, I  was  fairly  pulled  on  board,  with 
no  harm  done  save  having  to  change  my 
dress  from  top  to  toe.  I  was  very  much  an- 
noyed to  think  we  had  not  got  through,  and 
so  was  Captain  Forsyth  •,  and,  I  must  confess, 
I  forgot  myself  so  far  as  to  speak  very  re- 
proachfully about  it  to  the  male,  to  whem  we 
attributed  our  failure. 

Monday,  i'Ulh.  —  It  was  past  midnight 
when  I  retired  to  rest;  and  on  awaking  at 
six  A.M.  I  found  the  vessel  had  been  taken 
through  the  very  passage  we  had  laboured 
at,  and  in  precisely  the  way  she  should  have 
been.  It  was  at  two  o'clock  when  this  was 
done,  the  fog  having  lifted,  and  made  it  per- 
fectly clear  that  there  was  a  lead  as  I  had 
stat«jd.  When  I  went  on  deck  I  found  the 
vessel  working  to  windward  in  a  moderate 
breeze ;  and  at  eight  a.m.  we  closed  upon 
Captain  Austin's  ships,  which  had  got  through 
a  passage,  and  wore  then  fast  to  the  floe, 
preparing  to  start  again.  The  screws  had 
got  their  steam  up,  and  as  we  neared  the 
"  Assistance"  we  were  hailed  ;  and,  as  I  had 
expected, offered  a  tow,  the  same  being  given 
to  the  "  Felix."  Wo  were  just  in  time ;  for 
had  wo  not  been  seen  coming  on  towards 
them  they  must  have  started  without  us.  An 
hour  later  would  have  lost  us  the  three  hun- 
dred miles'  tow  so  generously  given  to  us. 
We  were  speedily  in  our  right  position,  hav- 
ing made  fast  a  tow  rope  the  "  Assistance" 
gave  us;  and  then  away  we  went,  forming 
part  of  as  novel  a  picluie  as  any  yet  seen  in 
the  Arctic  Seas. 

The  "  Felix"  was  taken  in  low  by  the  "  Re- 
solute," and,  together,  the  whole  fleet  passed 
through  heavy  masses  of  loose  ice  and  bergs 
to  the  north  and  northwest,  at  the  rale  of 
about  four  miles  an  hour.  At  cloven  a.m. 
we  came  to  a  heavy  nip,  and  all  the  vessels 
had  to  be  made  fast  to  a  floe  until  a  passage 
could  be  cleared.  To  effect  this,  the  screws 
were  brought  into  play  in  the  manner  I  have 
previously  alluded  to.  The  "  Pioneer." 
Lieut.-Commander  Osborn,  immediately  on 
casting  off  the  "  RoeoIuIo's"  tow  rope,  was 
directed  to  dash  at  the  impediment  under  full 
power.  This  she  did  boldly  and  fearlessly  ; 
rushing  stem  on,  and  fairly  digging  her 
bows  into  it  in   a  most  remarkable  manner. 


Backing  instantly  astern,  and  then  again 
going  ahead,  she  performed  the  saaie  man- 
oeuvre, fairly  lifting  herself  up  on  end,  like 
a  prancing  war-horse.  But  this  time  the 
nip  was  too  heavy  to  be  so  broken  ;  though 
both  the  steamers  had  previously  cleared 
many  similar  impediments  in  that  manner. 
It  was  now,  however,  necessary  to  resort  to 
other  means;  and,  accordingly,  parties  from 
every  ship  were  sent  on  the  ice  to  assist  in 
blowing  it  up,  and  removing  the  fragments 
as  they  got  loosened.  The  same  plan  as  that, 
I  believe,  adopted  in  blasting  rocks,  was  here 
pursued.  Powder  was  sunk  to  a  certain 
depth,  a  slow  match  applied,  and  at  a  given 
signal  ignited.  Due  time  was  allowed  ;  and 
then  the  enormous  masses  would  be  seen  in 
convulsive  movement,  as  though  shaken  by  a 
volcanic  eruption,  until  piece  upon  piece  was 
sent  in  the  air,  and  the  larger  bodies  were 
completely  rent  into  innumerable  fragments. 
The  steamers  then  darted  forward,  and  with 
warps  dragged  out  the  immense  blocks  that 
had  been  thus  dissevered.  One  of  these 
blocks  (more  like  a  small  berg  than  aught 
else)  was  brought  alongside  of  Ihe  "  As^^ist- 
ance"  while  I  was  on  board  of  her,  in  the 
gun-room.  It  was  hollow  at  the  top,  and 
contained  some  excellent  water,  which  was 
forthwith  conveyed  on  board  to  replenish  the 
slock. 

Several  efforts  had  to  be  made  by  blasting 
and  forcing  the  ice,  before  a  passage  could  be 
cleared  ;  and  during  ihe  whole  time  it  was 
quite  a  pleasure  to  see  how  both  officers  and 
men  worked  at  it.  Captain  Austin  himself 
was  as  busy  as  any  one ;  directing,  and  hand- 
ling, and  unceasingly  working.  Neither 
falls,  nor  a  rough  knock  now  and  then,  did 
he  care  for;  but  maintained  hi?  post  on  the 
floes  and  pieces  of  ice  until  he  had  made  a 
passage  for  his  own  ships,  and  the  two  little 
ones  he  had  so  kindly  taken  in  charge. 

It  was  about  six  p.m.  before  the  passage, 
with  all  the  labour  that  was  bestowed  upon 
it,  was  cleared  ;  and  then  every  vessel,  again 
taking  her  station,  once  more  pursued  a 
course  along  the  land  to  the  north-north- 
west, or  wherever  leads  in  that  direction  pre- 
sented themsolvfS. 

But  wo  were  not  yet  clear  of  all  stoppages 
from  the  ice,  although  the  water  had,  in 
many  places,  become  more  open.  Several 
limes  it  was  necessary  for  the  loading  ships 
to  cast  oft  tow-ropes ;  and,  in  one  case  espe- 
cially, allow  the  "Pioneer"  to  shoot  ahead 
and  break  a  neck  that  seemed  likely  to  bo  in- 
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convenient;  and  a  fine  sight  it  was  to  see 
her  doing  it. 

In  the  evenin:?.  with  a  moderate  brcoz> 
from  the  north,  wo  wore  advaiuiing  (inward, 
every  one  on  the  alert.  Often  did  I  notice 
Captain  Ommanncy  running  up  aloft,  and 
out  upon  the  topsnil-yard-arm,  glass  in  hand, 
like  a  young  reefer,  intent  upon  personally 
examining  the  way  before  him  ;  and  ably 
did  lie  appear  to  be  seconded  in  this,  and  si- 
milar duties,  by  those  whom  he  commanded. 
Constantly  pacing  tlic  bridfje  that  runs  across 
the  quarter-deck,  I  could  sec  the  officer  of 
the  watch,  attired  in  the  naval  undress  uni- 
form, and  heavy  sca-bools,  peering  aloft, 
alow,  and  around  him;  and  il  was  nii(hiigl)t 
ere  I  thought  of  loavins  the  deck  to  gn  below 
myself,  so  wrapt  hafi  I  become  in  nicdiialion. 

Ihavn  before  made  mention  of  the  remark- 
able sliilnoss  which  may  bo  observe!  at  mid- 
night in  these  regions;  but  not  until  now  did 
it  come  upon  nu;  withruchfoice,  and  in  such 
a  singular  niannor.  I  cnnriof  nUornnl  t.i  do- 
scribe  the  mingled  sensations  i  c;c-  erienced, 
of  constant  surprise  and  amazemont  at  the 
extraordinary  occurrence  then  taking  place 
n  the  waters  I  was  gazing  upon,  and  of  re- 
lewodhope,  mellowed  into  a  qnii  I,  holy,  and 
reverential  feeling  of  gratitude  towards  that 
mighty  Being  who,  in  this  solemn  silence, 
reigned  alike  supreme,  as  in  the  busy  hour 
of  noon  when  man  is  eager  at  his  toil,  or  the 
custom  of  the  civilised  world  gives  to  business 
active  life  and  vigour.  Save  the  distant 
humming  noise  of  the  engine  working  on 
board  of  the  steamer  towing  us,  there  was 
no  sound  to  be  heard  denoting  the  existence 
of  any  living  thing,  or  ofany  animate  matter. 
Yet  there  we  weie,  perceptibly,  nay,  rapidly, 
gliding  past  the  land  and  floes  of  ice,  as 
though  some  secret  and  mysterious  power 
had  been  set  to  work  to  carry  ns  swiftly  away 
from  those  vexatious,  harassing,  and  delay- 
ing portions  of  our  voyage,  in  which  we  had 
already  experienced  so  much  trouble  and  per- 
plexity. The  leading  vessels  had  passed  all 
the  parts  where  any  further  difficulty  might 
have  been  apprehended,  and  this  of  course 
gave  to  us  in  the  rear  a  sense  of  perfect  se- 
curity ftr  the  present.  All  hands,  therefore, 
except  the  middle  watch  on  deck,  were  below 
in  our  respective  vessels;  and,  as  I  looked 
forward  ahead  of  us,  and  belield  the  long  fine 
of  masts  and  rigging  that  rose  up  from  each 
ship  before  me,  Avithout  any  sail  set,  or  any 
apparent  motion  to  propel  such  masses  on- 
ward, and  without  a  single  human  voice  to  be 
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hoard  around,  it  did  seem  something  wonder- 
ful and  amazing  !  And  yet,  it  was  a  noble 
sight ;  six  vessels, — varying  in  size,  strength, 
and  equipment,  from  the  huge  hull  of  the 
powerful  man-of  war,  to  the  humble  and 
lowly  privaie  ketch  ;  alike  varying  in  their 
build  and  sailing  qualities,  from  the  lofty 
three-master  to  the  single-sparred  cutter,  (1) 
acting  as  a  tender  to  a  schooner,  but  a  size 
or  two  larger,— square  sails  and  fore  and 
aft  sails,— pinnaces  and  barges,  whale-boats 
an;!  liglit-boals ;  with  every  new  invention 
in  the  art  of  steaming  to  aid  the  one  class, 
while  late  discoveries  and  useful  plans  were 
brought  mto  use  in  gutta  pcrcha  and  in- 
flated skins  to  aid  the  latter  class, — were 
casting  iluir  Ion;;  siiadows across  the  smooth 
surface  of  liio  pas.-i;:,:,'  floes  of  ice,  as  ihestm, 
with  meilowc!'!  !ij;!it,  and  gentler,  but  slill 
beaulifiii,  luslro,  was  ;-uaring  through  the 
polar  sky,  at  liio  back  of  Jielville's  I'ape,  al- 
ready on  his  way  to  begin  the  journey  of  an- 
otlicr  day.  Yes,  it  was  a  noble^  sight ;  it 
was  a  sight  that  geni'ered  in  the  heart  the 
lofli  St  feelings;  it  made  one  proud  of  one's 
self,  and  of  every  other  man  that  was  con- 
nected with  the  vision  then  in  view.  Ay, 
in  truth  it  wa%a  noble  sight;  and  well  could 
1  look  upward  to  the  siicaining  pendant  of 
my  own  dear  country  that  hung  listlessly 
from  the  mast-head  of  the  "  Assistance," 
and  feel  the  highest  satisfaction  in  my 
breast  that  I,  too,  was  one  of  her  children, 
and  could  boast  myself  of  being  born  in 
her  own  free  soil,  under  her  own  rever- 
ed and  idolised  flag.  But  even  as  I  beheld 
thai  listless  symbol  of  my  country's  name, 
pendant  fiom  the  lofty  truck,  my  glance  was 
directed  higher;  and  us  it  caught  the  pale 
blue  firmament  of  heaven,  still  in  this  mid- 
night hour  divested  of  star  or  moon  that 
shine  by  night,  and  brightened  by  the  sun, 
my  heart  breathed  a  prayer  tiiat  lie,  who 
dwi^Us  far  i)eyond  the  ken  of  mortal  eye, 
would  deign  to  grant  that  the  attempt  now 
making  should  not  bo  made  in  vain,  but  that 
those  whom  we  were  now  on  our  way  to  seek 
might  be  found  and  restored  to  their  home 
and  sorrowing  friends  ;  and  that,  until  then, 
fidl  support  and  strength  might  be  afforded 
them.  Other  thoughts  then  rapidly  filled  my 
mind,— of  my  own  domestic  lies  and  home  ; 
but  the  momenl  was  too  happy  and  full  of 
joyous  hope  to  do  aught  than  think  cheer- 

(i)  The  "Mary,"  of  twelve  tons,  which  had  been 
towed  by  Sir  John  Ross  acroiis  the  Atlantic  astern 
of  the  "Felix." 
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fully  and  brightly  of  all  things ;  so,  with 
one  more  glance  around,  I  too  went  below, 
and  in  a  short  time  more  also  sanl:  into  rest. 

CHAPTER  XV. 

Cape  York.— Visit  the  Shore.— Communication  willi 
theNativeg.— Caloosa.— An  Esquimaux  Po^itmaii. 
—Aladoonga.— Desire  to  civilise  one  of  thcNaiive 
Boys.— Tiioughts  on  the  Suhject.— Amusements 
on  the  lee.— Siedges.— Heeling  between  Adam 
and  the  Cape  York  Natives.— Information  obtain- 
ed.—Return  to  the  Ships. 

The  following  day,  Tuesday,  13th,  was 
beautiful  in  the  extreme.  A  light  air  from 
the  northward,  in  the  early  part,  proved  no 
hindrance  to  our  direct  progress  along  the 
land  ;  for  the  order  of  sailing,  or  rather 
steaming,  was  still  the  same  as  yesterday. 
After  breakfast,  I  went  on  board  the  "  Assist- 
ance," to  give  Captain  Ommanney  and  the 
officers  a  parcel  of  newspapers  from  those 
which  the  Proprietors  of  the  "Morning 
Herald"  had,  with  their  usual  kindness,  sent 
us,  and  which  we  purposely  got  up  yesterday 
from  the  lower  hold,  where  they  had  been 
stowed.  While  waiting  there  a  few  moments, 
it  was  reported  that  some  natives  could  be 
seen  upon  the  snow,  under  the  cliffs  of  Cape 
York,  abreast  of  which  we  no'"  were,  i  re- 
turned to  the  "Albert,"  and  Captain  Forsyth 
at  once  determined  to  open  a  communication 
with  these  people,  should  the  Government 
ships  heave  to  for  a  similar  purpose.  A 
signal  was  hoisted  from  the  "  Assistance," 
which,  in  a  short  time,  was  responded  to  by 
the  "  Resolute  ;  and  our  boat,  containing  the 
captain  and  myself,  with  a  good  crew,  started 
for  the  shore  the  moment  we  observed  that 
the  order  to  communicate  fiad  been  given, 
and  that  the  "  Assistance,"  with  the  "  Intre- 
pid," Lieut.  Bertie  Ca tor,  were  rounding  to. 
We  waited  a  little  astern  of  the  former  ves- 
sel until  Captain  Ommanney's  boat  should 
precede  us;  but  it  was  decided  that  the 
steamer  should  run  close  in,  while  the  other 
two  vessels  stood  on  their  course.  Accord- 
ingly, in  company  with  Captain  Ommanney 
and  some  of  his  officers,  we  proceeded  on 
board  the  "Intrepid,"  and,  in  a  quarter  of 
an  hour,  were  alongside  the  ice,  which  lined 
the  coast,  and  formed  the  only  sort  of  beach 
to  be  found  there.  The  great  object  we  had 
in  trying  to  communicate  with  these  people 
on  shore  was  to  see  if  any  tidings  could  pos- 
sibly be  gleaned  from  them  respecting  the 
missing  ships  or  ci-ews  under  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's orders,  or  of  the  "  North  Star."  It  has 
been  thought  by  many  accustomed  to  the 
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dangers  of  Melville  Bay  that,  after  all,  the 
"  Erebus"  and  "  Terror"  never  got  through 
it,  and  were  stopped  on  their  voyage  in  this 
place.  But  I  merely  give  this  a6  a  remark 
frequently  made  by  those  who  talked  of  the 
subject  on  board  of  those  vessels  we  fell  in 
with  during  our  voyage,  and  not  as  any  opi- 
nion of  my  own.  With  regard  tothe"North 
Star,"  it  was  more  probable  that  something 
might  be  known ;  and,  indeed,  it  was  always 
my  practice,  whenever  up  aloft  in  the  "  nest," 
to  examine  well  and  carefully  the  whole  coast 
as  we  passed  it,  so  that  nothing  should  es- 
cape our  notice  that  could  be  seen.  In  the 
present  instance  I  was  not  only  desirous  to 
have  communication  with  some  human  being 
inhabiting  this  dreary  land,  for  the  purpose 
mentioned,  but  1  was  also  glad  of  the  op- 
portunity thus  afforded  of  seeing  and  talking 
to  some  of  the  race  called  by  Sir  John  Ross, 
in  his  first  voyage,  "  Arctic  Highlanders;" 
this  being  the  place  for  them.  And  such  a 
place  for  Highlanders,  or  Lowlanders,  or  any 
other  human  beings  to  exist  in,  can  never  be 
rightly  imagined  by  those  who  have  not  been 
here.  I  have  already  stated  the  aspect  of 
this  country  is  sterile  is  the  extreme.  In- 
deed, bare  rock  alone,— in  numerous  cases 
covered  with  mountains  of  snow, — is  the  only 
land,  along  the  entire  coast,  that  is  visible. 
In  the  background  are  seen  tremendous 
glaciers,  extending  for  miles  and  miles  in 
length,  and  rising  to  a  height  far  aboVe  any- 
thing in  the  front  of  the  picture ;  while,  down 
the  valleys,  run  solid  streams  of  frozen  snow, 
rushing  occasionally  with  the  force  of  an 
avalanche  into  the  open  water,  or  breaking 
through  the  "  floes"  attached  to  the  land, 
and  forming  those  enormous  bergs  which  are 
met  with,  throughout  Melville  Bay,  in  num- 
bers. Not  a  speck  of  anything  Uke  vege- 
tation is  visible ;  not  the  smallest  signs  of 
aught  that  could  support  animal  life.  And 
yet  here,  in  this  the  almost  furthest  extreme 
of  northern  land  yet  touched  by  civilised 
man,  are  to  be  found  some  of  those  strange 
beings  belonging  to  the  Esquimaux  tribe. 

The  moment  we  had  landed  on  the  ice,  two 
of  the  natives  came  running  towards  us.  It 
was  the  first  view  I  had  had  of  these  singular 
creatures  on  their  own  native  shore.  While 
some  of  the  officers  were  engaged  trying  to 
got  information  out  of  them,  I  observed  that 
one  seemed  of  a  more  inquisitive  nature  than 
the  other,  and  that  he  was  withal  more 
pliable,  and  capable  of  yielding  to  impres- 
sions.   This   man's  name  was  afterwards 
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ascertained  to  be  Caloosa,  as   well  as    it 
can  be  written  down  from  the  guttural  way  of 
pronouncing  their  words  which  this  people 
have.    He  was,  comparatively   speaking,  a 
fine-looking  young  man,  and  indeed,  like  all 
his  fellows,  always  upon  tho  grin  ;  I  iherefure 
more  particularly  attached  myself  to  him  ; 
but  all  that  any  of  us  could  glean  from  him  or 
his  companion  was  very  trifling.     I  tried 
him,  myself,  by  signs  and  dumb  representa- 
tions ;  and  it  certainly  appeared  that  both  of 
them  bore  strongly  upon  that  part  of  my  in- 
quiry which  by  illustration  and  pointing  to 
the  officers'  uniforms,  related  to  any  vessels 
or   strangers   having   been  seen  by  them. 
While  we  were  all  thus  engaged,  another 
man  was  observed  coming  rapidly  and  eagerly 
over  the  ice  towards  us.    He  was  dragging  a 
sledge  with  him,  but  without  any  dogs.  Upon 
his  arrival,  he  immediately  handed  a  docu- 
ment, well  taken  care  of,  and  wrapped  in  a 
fold  of  sealskin.    This  paper  was  at  once 
passed  to  Captain  Ommanney,  and  ascertain- 
ed to  be  merely  a  notice  from  Captain  Penny; 
who,  it  appeared,  had  called  at  this  place  the 
day  before,  but  had  gleaned  no  intelligence 
respecting  either  the  "  North  Star"  or  Sir 
John  Franklin.     We  concluded,   therefore, 
that  there  was  nothing  to  be  gained  here,  and 
that  the  faint  idea  we  had  already  imbibed 
from  the  natives  apparently  understanding  the 
uniform,  bore  no  reference  to  anything  but 
what  was  now  explained  concernin;;  Captain 
Penny.    It  will  be  seen,  however,  that  there 
was  something  more  in  the  matter  than  we 
at  that  time  thought  of.    The  bearer  of  the 
despatches  was  a  much  older  and  taller  man 
than  the  other  two,  and  he  was,  moreover, 
far  from  being  so  good-looking.    His  hair 
was  more  ragged,  and  his  features  furrowed  ; 
though  the  same  solidity  of  flesh  upon  his 
face  and  person  was  apparent.    Ho  evidently 
seemed  conscious  of  the  important  position 
he  there  held,  as  her  Majesty's  Arctic  podl- 
man ;  though,  poor  fellow,  neither  her  Ma- 
jesty nor  the  various  officers  around  him 
were,  to  his  view,  anything  more  than  com- 
mon persons ;  but,  as  usual  with  them  all,  lie 
showed  not  the  slightest  signs  of  emotion, 
either  of  pleasure,  or  pride,  or  satisfaction. 
His  name,  Ave  elicited,  was  Cheepchow,  as 
near  as  I  could  get  at  its  true  pronunciation, 
and  he  might  have  been  somewhere  about 
from  thirty-six  to  forty  years  old.    Tiie  other 
two  I  should  have  put  down  for  young  men 
from  eighteen  to  twenty  years  of  age. 
Captain  Ommanney  at  once  retired  to  the 
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cabin  of  the  steamer,  to  write  a  despatch  and 
attach  it  to  the  other.    Meanwhile,  several,  to 
me  new  and  interesting,  matters  were  occur- 
ring at  the  same  moment.    First,  there  had 
been  another  native  arrival  on  the  scene  in 
the  shape  of  a  little    chubby-faced  good- 
looking  boy  of  about  ten  years  old.    Of  him 
I  shall  speak  presently.    Then  there  landed, 
in  the  midst  of  all  our  consultations  and  ex- 
aminations. Commander   Phillips   and  four 
men  from  the  '^  Felix,"  in  her  boat,  bringing 
with  him    Adam,   Sir   John  Ross's   inter- 
preter.   Next,  and  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  by  attending  to  all, 
there  was  a  great  deal  going  on  aboard  of  the 
steamer,  as  well  as  upon  the  ice,  and,  lastly, 
some  sleighing  with  the  Esquimaux's  sledge 
had  commenced.    As  I  was  occasionally  here, 
there,  and    everywhere,  anxious  to  observe 
all,  and  glean  all  that  I  could,  it  was  only 
piecemeal,  as  it  were,  that  anything  came  to 
my  hand.    1  will,  however,  mention  a  few  of 
the  incidents  connected  with  our  stay  there. 
In  the  first  place,  my  attention  was  greatly 
taken  by  the  little  fellow  who  had  last  arriv- 
ed.   He  was  as  fine  a  chubby -faced  boy  as  I 
would  wish  to  see  ;  with  features  well  and 
evenly  formed,  a  fine  set  of  leeth,  brilliant 
eyes,  and  hair  not  yet  grown  into  that  long 
lank  form  which  seemed  to  be  the  prevalent 
fashion  among  his  people.    Like  his  elders, 
he  was  dressed  in  the  usual  slender  seal-skin 
garb,  and, from  what  I  cotild  understand,  he 
seemed  to  claim  for  his  father  our  friend  the 
postman.    Attracted  towards  him  by  an  im- 
pulse which  had  all  along  led  me  to  try  to 
get  into  the  good  graces  of   any  of  these 
strange  people,  especially  the  youthful  ones, 
I  soon  was  engaged  in  various  manceuvresto 
make  him  comprehend    me.     I  tried  his 
weight,  and  found  him  to  be  about  twice  as 
heavy  as  an  ordinary  boy  of  the  same  height 
and  apparent  age  would  weigh  in  England. 
Caloosa  I  tried  in  like  manner,  but  found  it 
very  difficult  to  lift  him  at  all.    I  soon  con- 
trived 10  got  from  my  young  protege  his  name, 
which,  after  his  several  times  repeating,  and 
my  calling  him  by  it,  to  make  sure,  I  found 
to  be  Aladoonga.    This  done,  I  next  tried  to 
get  a  few  words  from  him,  that  I  might  re- 
member and  understand,  and  which  would 
serve  to  open  a  communication  between  us ; 
but  he  seemed  more  shy  than  the  others,  and 
though  very  friendly  with  me,  yet  was  not  so 
full  of  that  mirth  and  pleasure  which  seemed 
to  animate  Caloosa.    I  felt  very  desirous  to 
make  this  boy  in  some  measure  attached  to 
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mo,  and  accordingly  pulled  out  my  pocket- 
handkerchief,  which  was  a  blue  collnu  one, 
spoUed  white,  and  placed  it  round  his  neck 
as  a  gift.    Not  the  least  signs  of  pleasurable 
emotion,  however,  were  observable  in  him 
beyond  an  apparent  desire  ho  had  at  once  to 
go  to  his  presumed  father,  and  then  to  march 
away  to  his  unseen,  and,  no  doubt,  miserabla 
homo.    Though  I  knew  it  was  impossible  for 
me,  on  the  service  in  which  I  w.is  engaged, 
and  in  the  capacity  only  of  a  junior  officer 
on  board  my  ship,  to  tako  him  away  if  he 
would  have  come,  yet  I  must  confess  I  should 
have  been  delighted  if  I  could  have  done  so. 
He  was  just  of  that  ago,  I  thought,  when  new 
and  better  impressions  than  any  ho  had  yet 
received  might  be  stamped  upon  him*,  and 
he  was  also  a  fine  specimen  of  the  Esquimaux 
race — one,  too,  that  would,  no  doubt,  greatly 
improve,  and  with  due  teaching  might  be- 
come, if  not  a  useful  member  among  civilised 
society,  at  least  serviceable  to  his  own  peo- 
ple ;  and  be  the  means  of  doing  much  good. 
I  was  very  desirous  to  get  an  Esquimaux  to 
take  home  with  me  when  I  returned  to  Eng- 
land ;  and  hero  certainly  was  one   who  it 
struck  me,  if  I  could  get  him,  would  just  suit, 
not  only  the  views  I  had  for  his  own  and  bis 
people's  welfare,  but  also  the  purpose  of  an 
intorprct'r  the  following  summer  at  Boothia. 
Could  I  but  bring  this  poor  creature  within 
the  good,  at:d  withhold  from  him  the  Imd, 
results  of  civilisatinn—give  to  that  animate 
piece  of  clay  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  a 
right  underi'landing,--  leach  him  the  know- 
ledge of  his  Maker,  his  God,  and  Saviour!— 
I  felt  that  it  would  afford  me  intense  dehght. 
I  would  keep  him  as  my  own  ;  and,  while  I 
could  work,  neither  his  proper  education  nor 
his  improvement  in  all  things,  spiritual  as 
well  as  temporal,  should  bo  neglected.    But, 
poor  little  fellow!  it  was  not  so  ordained. 
Away  ho  wont  from  me  with  his  handkerchief 
round  his  neck,  as  I  vainly  tried  to  call  him 
back;  and  the  rude  hut,  and  the  state  of  life, 
half  human,  half  beast,  was  to  remain  his  lot. 
I  looked  lo^ig  and  anxiously  after  him,  and 
began  to  reflect.    But,  after  all,  said  1  men- 
tally, perhaps  he  is  really  happier  where  he 
is.    Increased  knowledge  but  increases  sor- 
row.   A  sense  of  the  power  of  good  and  evil 
gives  us  often  a  gloomy  prescience  of  the 
evil,  without  power  to  avert  it,  and  only  pre- 
sents the  good  in  a  more  striking  contrast. 
Unless  the  mind  should  be  sufficiently  ductile 
to  receive  those  heavenly  impressions  which 
faith  indelibly  affixes,  it  would  but  be  a  ques- 
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tiou  whether  iri>roose:l  misery  had  not  re- 
sulted to  him  from  the  change  to  a  civilised 
state  of  existence.  Mure,  in  his  own  native 
home,  among  his  own  native  tribe,  he  per- 
forms the  part  which  Providence,  in  His  un- 
searchable wisdom,  has  allotted  him  in  the 
wondrous  economy  of  the  world  ;  and  hero 
he,  at  least,  feels  not  nor  experiences  any  of 
those  perplexing  cares  of  life  which  harass 
and  distress  the  more  sensitive  and  polished 
European.  True  it  is  that  time,  as  we  know 
time,  by  days  and  hours,  and  months  and 
years,  is,  in  a  measure,  unknown  to  him. 
The  moon's  changes,  alone,  tell  him  he  has 
advanced  so  much  onward  to  tho  vale  of 
death  ;  but  his  appetites,  only,  signify  to  him 
it  is  morn,  or  noon,  or  evening.  VVhcn  he 
hungois,  then  he  eats,  if  there  bo  anything 
to  eat ;  when  he  thirsts,  the  running  stream 
in  summer,  and  the  ice  melted  with  difficulty 
in  winter,  quenches  his  desire;  he  tires, 
and  lays  him  down  to  sleep ;  he  is  refreshed, 
and  begins  whatever  work  his  hand  may  be 
set  to.  either  in  provisioning  his  family,  or 
laying  by  a  store  for  tho  coming  winter.  In 
his  dress,  no  fastidious  display  is  necessary ; 
and  the  skin  of  the  animal  he  eats  gives  to 
him  the  few  garments  he  may  require.  So 
he  passes  on ;  so  this  young  lad  will  live 
among  his  kind,  with  no  other  thought  or  de- 
desire  than  that  which  Nature  herself  im- 
plants— 

"Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 
Nor  wants  that  little  long." 

Envy,  hatred,  malice,  and  all  uncharitable- 
ness— does  he  know  them  ?  The  pomps  and 
dignities  of  the  world — what  effect  have  they 
upon  his  breast  ?  To  him  the  human  form  is 
still  the  same;  nor  can  the  most  specious 
drapery  that  covers  it  alter  his  sense  thereof, 
or  make  him  happier  or  unhappier. 

While  musing  thus,  my  eye  was  caught  by 
the  field  of  ice  before  me,  being  turned  into 
something  like  a  scene  of  frolic  and  amuse- 
ment. The  "postman's"  rough  sleigh  was 
in  high  request ;  and  while  Dr.  Donnet  har- 
nessed himself  thereto,  Lieut.  M'Clintock 
threw  himself  across  in  equestrian  fashion, 
and  away  they  both  went,  rapidly,  in  a 
straight  line,  to  try  what  rate  of  speed  they 
could  accomphsh.  In  a  short  time  they  re- 
turned, and  the  lieutenant  and  myself  mu- 
tually performed  similar  offices  for  each 
other ;  and  thus,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life, 
I  had  the  opportunity  of  trying  a  native 
sledge  in  its  rudest  and  most  primitive  fa- 
shion. 
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While  several  of  the  officers  and  myself ,  countenance,  as  I  stood  by 
were  thus  amusing  ourselves,  the  men  were 
likewise  engaged  in  frolicking,  during  tho 
time  the  despatches  were  being  got  ready. 
Leap,-frog,  sliding,  racing,  and  all  sorts  of 
antics  were  rife  among  them  for  the  few  mo- 
ments they  were  thus  llle,  and  away  from 
their  usual  occupations.    The  natives  came 
in  for  their  sliare  ;  and,  I  must  do  them  the 
justice  to  say,  that  they  contributed  by  their 
incessant  risibility  to  keep  up  our  mirth.    I 
tried  very  much  to  purchase  a  spear  or  some 
other  trifling  thing;  but  the  only  owner  of 
these  materials,  •''       postman,"  had  already, 
on  boan'      icei, ..       i"  his  services  a  goocJ 
steel  file  ^... .  akniiu,  jtc,  which,  unfortu- 
nately for  me,  rendered  my  two  small  files 
and  needles  of  less  value  to  him,  in  compa- 
rison; and,  during  the  time  I  was  bartering, 
the  steamer  was  again  about  to  start,  so  that 
1  had  no  further  opportunity  to  try  and  per- 
suade him. 

When  Commander  Phillips  and  the  boat  of 
the  "Felix"  arrived  with  Adam, the  other 
natives  instantly  recognised  the  latter  as  one 
of  their  own  people.  They  expressed  their 
pleasure  by  vociferous  exclamations,  and  im- 
mediately got  into  the  boat  before  he  landed. 
Bat  Adam,  probably— as  was  very  natural 
— impressed  with  a  sense  of  his  own  superior- 
rity,  showed  the  most  stoical  indiiTerence. 
He  soon  entered  into  conversation  with  them, 
it  is  true,  but  evinced  no  pleasure  at  the 
meeting.  Adam,  Cheepchow,  and  Galoosa, 
had  apparently  a  long  talk  together ;  but 
we  got,  at  that  time,  no  further  informa- 
tion than  we  had  already  gleaned  ;  though 
both  Adam  and  the  others  were  again  se- 
verally interrogated  by  Captain  Ommanney, 
our  own  commander,  and  Commander  Phil- 
lips. It  was  concluded,  therefore,  that  no 
information  beyond  the  fact  of  Captain  Penny 
having  called  there,  was  to  be  obtained. 

Among  the  various  articles  that  were  here 
given  the  natives  were  some  dolls.  One  in 
particular,  a  showily  dressed  imitation  of  a 
girl,  atTorded  the  poor  Esquimaux  infinite 
amusement,  and,  apparently,  astonishment. 
They  could  not  tell  what  to  make  of  it;  and 
the  possessor,  Cheepchow,  guarded  it  very 
carefully  as  he  wrapped  it  in  a  piece  of  paper 
given  him,  and  put  it  in  his  sealskin  dress. 
Caloosa  who  was  the  life  of  the  party,  was 
over  the  ship  everywhere,  in  a  restless  state 
of  locomotion,  at  one  time  descending  unUd- 
den  into  the  cabin,  though  hesitating  ibr  a 
moment  at  the  ladder  with  a  half-  serious 
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him,  and  then 
relaxing  his  broad  features  into  their  inces- 
sant grin  ;  and,  next,  diving  into  the  very 
bowelsof  the  steamer  among  the  machinery. 
Ill  this  latter  place  ho  was  carefully  attended 
by  the  engineer  to  see  that  he  did  himself  no 
harm ;  but  the  poor  fellow  had,  I  believe,  as 
near  an  approach  to  a  fright  and  a  cessation 
from  bis  constant  laughter,  as  he  had  yet 
experienced,  or  perhaps  wished  to  expe- 
rience.   The  hu^e  and  ponderous  machinery 
did  not  appear  to  attract  his  wonder  so  much 
as  the  fires,  at  which  he  seemed  utterly  lost 
in  amazement.    He  certainly  did  not  like  be- 
<i'     lOO  near  them.    The  heat  was  too  much 
lor  him  ;  and  when,  to  give  him  an  idea,  if 
possible,  of  the  power  which  could  be  in- 
stantly set  at  work,  the  lever  was  placed  in 
his  hand,  by  which  he  was  made  to  put  the 
whole  engine  in   sudden  motion,  he  let  tte 
handle  go,  and  hastily  remounted  on  deck, 
with  that  sort  of  half  comic  look  which  re- 
presents both  fear  and  laughter. 

From  the  few  facts  we  were  enabled  to 
gather  through  Adam  concerning  them- 
selves, we  learned  that  sickness  and  disease 
had  been  playing  sad  havoc  amongst  them  ; 
and  that  these  poor  fellows  Avere  going  south 
to  a  less  dreary  region,  or  where  they  might 
hope  to  get  more  sustenance.  There  were 
only  three  or  four  men,  and  three  women  of 
the  party  at  Cape  York.  The  women  we  had 
no  opportunity  of  seeing ;  which  I  very  much 
regretted . 

Having  got  all  the  information  we  could 
obtain,  our  dingy-coloured  friends  were  sent 
ashore, and  the  "  Intrepid"  in  a  few  moments 
more  was  steaming  with  all  power  towards 
the  "  Assistance,"  which  vessel  had  with  a 
light  wind  and  beautiful  weather  got  some 
little  distance  ahead.  The  ice  was  gradually 
receding  from  us,  and  leaving  more  ofpen 
water  than  wo  had  yet  seen  ;  and  there  «ac 
every  prospect  of  our  soon  getting  clear  of  it 
altogether. 

After  rounding  Cape  York,  we  came  itpos 
the  celebrated  "  crimson  cliffs"  of  Sk  Jolui 
Boss,  and  I  must  do  him  the  justice  to  say 
that,  though  bis  colouring  of  (hem  is  rather 
too  high  for  their  present  appearance,  yet 
there  is  much  to  warrant  the  denontination 
given  to  them.  Meanwhile  we  gradually 
neared  the  "As^tance"  and  ''^  Prince  Al- 
bert;" and  about  two  o'clock  the  commander 
and  myself  got  on  board  our  own  vasseL.  The 
tow-ropes  were  all  attached,  and  weuncemoce 
proceeded  steadily  and  quietfy  on  our  proper 
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course,  with  the  "Resolute,"  "Pioneer," and 
'*  Felix,"  a  long  way  ahead  of  us ;  they  having 
kept  on,  under  steam,  the  whole  time  we  were 
engaged  examining  Cape  York. 


CHAPTER  XVI. 

The  Esquimaux,  Adam.—  A  strange  Story.— Ex- 
citement occasioned  by  it.— Communicate  witli 
Captain  Ommanney.— Examine  into  the  Tale  toid 
us.— Proceed  in  the  Steamer  to  Captain  Austin.- 
ConRultntion  concerning  the  Report.- Deter  -'na- 
tion to  inquire  more  into  it.— Sir  John  Rosa'b  ^pi- 
nion  of  its  Truth.— CapUinOmmanney  proceeds  in 
Search  of  Mr.  Penny. 

I  NOW  come  to  a  part  of  my  narrative  which 
I  am  extremely  doubtful  whether  I  ought  to 
put  down  or  not.  At  first  I  was  inclined  to 
think  that  I  should  do  wrong  in  giving  to  the 
public  so  singular  and  strange  a  tale  as  that 
which  now,  properly,  ought  to  be  entered 
here;  but,  as  this  portion  of  my  journal  was 
written  soon  after  the  occurrence  here  alluded 
to  had  taken  place,  and  when  all  the  particu- 
lars were  fresh  in  my  memory,  and  as  the 
tale  has  got  abroad  with  many  variations,  I 
think  it  my  duty  to  narrate  it  strictly  as  it 
came  to  hand.  Leaving  any  comments  I  may 
think  fit  to  make  until  afterwards,  I  ivill 
merely  premise,  that  the  principal  personage 
who  figured  in  this  strange  aff  ;-.  Adam, 
was  a  man  in  whom  Sir  John  Rr  laced  the 
strictest  confidence  for  honesty  u  J  truth ; 
that  he  was  a  man  intelligent  far  above  his 
fellows ;  and,  as  I  had  reason  afterwards  to 
think,  too  intelligent ;  that  he  was  a  con- 
verted man,  and  considered  a  good  Christian, 
and  that  he  had  had  a  very  long  talk  with  the 
natives,  even  after  we  had  questioned  him  and 
them  together.  What  my  own  impression 
was  will  be  seen  as  I  go  on. 

It  was  somewhere  about  eight  o'clock  in 
the  evening  when  Commander  Phillips— who 
had  been  staying  on  board  of  the  **  Intrepid," 
being  unable  to  get  to  his  own  vessel— came 
to  us  for  a  short  time,  bringing  with  him  the 
Esquimaux,  Adam.  The  latter,  with  the  boat's 
crew,  went  forward  among  the  men  ;  and,  it 
was  observed  that  he  appeared  more  restless, 
and  less  inclined  to  talk  with  strangers,  than 
usual.  Our  steward,  John  Smith,  went  to 
him,andl  noticed  them  apparently  in  earnest 
conversation,  the  steward  being  able,  from 
his  long  stay  in  the  Hudson  Bay  Company's 
service,  to  converse  with  and  understand 
him  better  than  any  one  else.  I  was  engaged 
talking  to  the  two  commanders  when,  after 
a  short  time,  the  steward  came  up  to  us  and 
said  that  the  Esquimaux  had  been  telling 


him  a  dreadful  tale  about  some  ships  that 
were  lost.    I  immediately  went  forward  to 
Adam— who  was  always  inclined  to  be  friendly 
with  me,  in  consequence  of  two  or  three 
trifling  things  I  had  given  him,  and,  Miving 
an  Esquimaux  vocabulary  in    my  pocket, 
began  questioning  him  from  the  book,  and 
through  the  steward.    The  poor  fellow  was 
evident!''  pleased  that  I  had  come  to  him, 
for,  as  it  afterwards  appeared,  I  was  the  first 
ofilcer  who  had  chanced  to  talk  with  him 
since  our  leaving  the  natives ;  and  it  was 
clear  that  his  mind   laboured  under  some 
weighty  subject,  of  which  he  seemed  anxious 
to  unburden  himself.    Directly  I  began  to 
speak  to  him,  he  at  once  took  a  piece  of 
chalk,  which  he  had  previously  asked  for,  and 
wrote  upon  the  gunwnle  of  the  ship,  in  a 
clear  and  good  scholar-like  hand,  the  figures 
"  1846,"  and  particularly  pointed  my  atten- 
tion to  it.    In  order  the  still  more  effec- 
tually to   impress  this  particular  number 
upon  my  memory,   he   next   wrote  down 
'*  1850,"  and,  in  the  few  half  words  which  he 
could  utter  in  English,  gave  mo  to  under- 
stand that  185U  was  this  year,  and  1846  the 
year  to  which  his  story  referred.    So  far,  that 
was  intelligible  enough,  and  it  at  once  at- 
tracted my  most  minute  attention  to  his  fur- 
ther proceedings.    He  then  by  signs,  and  by 
questions,  not  put  exactly  as  quetliont,  so 
that  they  should  not  in  any  manner  lead  hinti 
to  certain  answers,  but  as  queries  for  him 
the  better  to  explain  his  tale,  (,uve  me  the 
following  information,  which  I  will  condense 
and  simplify  for  the  reader.    By  his  account, 
he  had  been  told  by  the  natives,  when  on 
shore  conversing  with  them  in  the  morning, 
that  in  1846  (I  could  not  make  out  whether 
the  early  or  the  latter  part  of  the  year)  two 
vessels  with  officers  having  gold  bands  on 
their  caps  and  other  insignia  of  the  naval 
uniform,  had  been  in  some  way  or  other  de- 
stroyed at  some  place  to  the  northward  of  us; 
that  the  crews  were  ultimately  much  en- 
feebled ;  and  after  great  hardship  and  suffer- 
ing, encamping  by  themselves  in  tents,  and 
not  communicating  much  with  the  natives, 
who  were  not  friendly  to  them,  were  all  bru- 
tally massacred.  This  was  the  substance  and 
the  pith  of  the  long  and  tedious  statement 
that  was  elicited  from  him,  and  confirmed, 
in  appearance,  by  many  corroborating  cir- 
cumstances that  he  mentioned. 

I  have  not  given  one  half  that  he  told  me, 
as  it  would  but  be  an  unnecessary  and  pain- 
ful recapitulation,  especially  when  the  whole 
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may  be  set  down  as  doubtful.  But  I  was  then 
perfectly  horror-struck,  and  hardly  capable 
of  communicating  the  details  I  had  heard,  to 
my  commander.  Both  himself  and  Comman- 
der Phillips  would  scarcely  believe  that  I  had 
hoard  aright,  and  it  was  determined  that  an 
examination  concerning  it  should  at  once 
take  place  in  the  cabin.  Accordingly,  Adam 
was  sent  for;  and,  with  the  steward  as  inter- 
preter, the  same  story  with  even  minuter  de- 
tails was  given,  as  had  been  related  to  me. 
So  wonderful  and  extraordinary  did  it  appear, 
and  yet  withal  so  important,  that  it  vv-as 
deemed  necessary  at  once  to  communicate 
with  her  Majesty's  commanding  officer  on 
the  subject.  That  the  tale  had  reference  to 
something  more  than  we  ourselves  had  heard 
in  the  morning  was  perfectly  evident,  even 
if  the  main  features  of  it  were  not  true,  or 
over-stated.  The  "  Assistance"  was,  there- 
fore, hailed, and  Captain  Ommanney  request- 
ed to  come  on  board.  He  did  so ;  and  the 
information  we  had  received  was  imparted 
to  him  without  delay.  A  fresh  examination 
then  took  place,  notes  (1)  of  the  proceedings 
being  taken  down,  and  no  deviation  from  the 
same  tale  having  been  found,  after  a  short 
consultation,  it  was  determined  by  Captain 
Ommanney  immediately  to  try  and  commu- 
nicate with  the  ''  Resolute,"  and  state  the 
whole  affair  to  Captain  Austin.  Our  howitzer 
was  fired  as  a  signal,  and  the  colours  hoisted, 
but  without  effect,  as  the  leading  ship  was  too 
far  off  to  hear  the  one,  or  see  the  other.  Cap- 
tain Ommanney  then  decided  at  once  to  pro- 
ceed in  the  *'  Intrepid,"  and  confer  with  his 
superior  officer.  Accordingly,  not  wishing 
to  make  any  disorder  in  the  various  ships  by 
a  too  premature  promulgation  of  the  news, 
our  own  boat  proceeded  to  the  steamer  with 
Captain  Ommanney,  Commander  Phillips, 
Captain  Forsyth,  and  myself,  accompanied 
by  the  steward  and  Adam.  The  "Intrepid" 
was  cast  off,  and  orders  given  to  the  "  Assist- 
ance" and  "  Prince  Albert"  to  keep  under  all 
sail  in  proper  course  towards  the  "  Resolute." 
As  soon  as  we  had  got  on  board  the  "  Intre- 
pid," and  made  a  few  inquiries,  it  appeared 
that  Adam  had,  all  the  afternoon,  been  writ- 
ing down  the  figures  1846,  and  drawing  the 
attention  of  the  men  to  them,  while  he  kept 
talking  something  which  they  did  not  under- 

C«)  Ttiese  note«  were  taken  In  the  "  Prince  Al- 
bert's" cabin  by  me,  in  presence  of  the  three  cap- 
tains.—They  were  anerwards  handed  to  Captain 
Ommanney.  I  And  an  exact  copy  of  them  in  Com> 
mander  Phillip's  Report. 
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stand.  He  had  been  much  pained  by  their 
laughing  and  jeering  him  about  his  mi«erable 
looks,  and  when  he  sufficiently  explained 
himself  to  let  them  understand  "  ships  lost," 
and  "all  men  speared,"  they  told  him  that 
he  lied,  and  this  made  him  cry,  saying  ndi 
mee,  nid  mee  (not  me,  not  me).  It  may  be 
remembered  that  the  Esquimaux  and  Com- 
mander Phillips  had  been  on  board  of  the 
"  Intrepid"  ail  the  afternoon ;  and  it  was 
more  particularly  in  conversation  with  the 
boat's  crew  of  his  own  ship  that  this  attempt 
at  a  communication  was  made,  though  he 
frequently,  as  if  in  much  distress  of  mind, 
kept  saying,  in  reply  to  questions  of  no  great 
import  to  the  subject,  "  mee.  Sir  John,  Sir 
John,"  meaning,  as  we  afterwards  found, 
that  ho  would  tell  all  to  Sir  John  Ross,  who 
was  his  master. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  among  so 
many  of  us  who  heard  this  strange  tnle,  made 
more  horrible  by  the  singular  and  terrible 
facts  connected  with  it,  there  were  none  who 
immediately  doubted  it ;  some  wholly,  and 
others  in  part.  Men  of  anything  like  culti- 
vated minds,  engaged  upon  subh  a  service  as 
we  were  bound  upon,  are  not  easily  caught 
with  the  first  wild  or  wonderful  story  that 
might  be  narrated.  There  was,  therefore, 
probably  not  one  of  the  whole  five  of  us,  in- 
cluding now  Lieutenant  Commnnr)<>r  Cator, 
who  had  heard  Adam's  story,  but  what  doubt- 
ed the  truth  of  it,  though,  even  while  they 
doubted,  hesitating  how  they  could  reconcile 
the  doubt  with  the  consistency  of  facts  as  at 
present  laid  before  us.  But  whatever  doubt 
any  one  might  have  had  as  to  the  whole,  still 
there  was  more  than  enough  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  something  in  the  way  of  informa- 
tion having  yet  to  be  gleaned,  beyond  what 
we  had  obtained  in  the  morning.  We  asked 
ourselves  repeatedly.  Could  it  be  whale  ships, 
or  the  "North  Star?"  But  then,  no  whale  ships 
had  been  missing  that  we  knew  of,  and  offi- 
ceri"  insignia  were  expressly  mentioned; 
and,  for  the  "  North  Star,"  "  two  ships," 
and  "  1846,"  were  against  it.  We  could  only 
remain  patient  awhile ;  until,  at  last,  about 
one  A.M.  we  neared  the  "  Resolute"  suffi- 
ciently for  her  to  make  out  that  something 
was  the  matter,  and  to  stay  her  progress. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards  we  were  on  board, 
and  soon  were  ushered  below  into  Captain 
Austin's  cabin.  Commander  Phillips  had  pre- 
viously dropped  his  boat  and  gone  on  board 
the  "  Felix"  with  the  Esquimaux,  in  order 
to  communicate  first  with  Sir  John  Ross,  it 
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being  but  etiquette  to  do  so.  They  both, 
however,  along  withSlr  John,  soon  returned; 
and  our  whole  party  were  speedily  assembled 
round  Captain  Austin's  (able  in  a  very  close 
and  serious  inquiry  into  this  extraordinary 
afTair.  That  gallant  officer  was  put  in  pos- 
session of  all  that  had  occurred,  and  I  reca- 
pitulated everything  from  first  to  last  that  had 
taken  place  in  relation  to  it  on  board  the 
*'  Prince  Albert."  It  may  be  imagined  that 
Giptain  Austin  was  as  much  perplexed  for  the 
moment  as  anyone.  He  was  also,  like  tk 
whole  of  us,  stunned  with  such  a  direful 
story.  "  It  cannot  be,"  said  he ;  "  no,  no, 
it  cannot  be.  It  is  too  horrible  to  be  (rue; 
and,  besides,  how  is  it  lliat  Penny,  with  his 
interpreter— a  man  well  versed  in  tho  Esqui- 
maux language— heard  nothing  of  this?" 
Here,  it  was  true,  one  great  objection  to  the 
credit  of  the  whole  or  any  part  of  the  story 
strongly  lay.  It  was  surpnsing,  if  any  news 
of  this  kind  had  been  in  posses«ion  of  the 
natives,  that  Penny,— himself  one  of  the 
shrewdest,  mo8taclive,aDd  persevering  men, 
and  long  used  to  the  natives,- had  not  got 
hold  of  it.  This  one  fact  alone  seemed  to 
negative  the  whole  alTair ;  but  as  some  sprt 
of  explanation  of  it,  we  were  informed  by  the 
steward  that  it  is  very  rare  for  the  natives  to 
give  any  information  they  may  poseeaa  to  any 
man  speaking  their  own  language,  unLess  he 
be  one  of  their  own  kind ;  and  that  they 
would  most  assuredly  have  sooner  imparted 
to  Adam  such  news  than  to  Captain  Penny,  or 
his  interpreter. 

I  will  not  enter  into  all  the  arguments  pro 
and  con  that  were  brought  forward  during 
the  time  it  was  discussed.  Sir  John  Itoss, 
speaking  the  Danish  language  a  little,  could 
hold  converse  with  Adam,  who  also  spoke  it 
pretty  tolerably  ;  and  thus  a  new  inteipreta- 
tion  or  examination  could  be  arrived  at.  (1) 
The  result  ended  in  Sir  John  saying  that  the 
Esquimaux  had  told  him  pcecisely  the  same 
as  he  had  told  the  steward,  "  and,"  added 
the  gallant  offleec,  "  I  firmly  believe  every 
word  he  has  stated.  I  have  the  most  entire 
faith  and  confidence  in  him,  and  I  am  cer- 
tain he  would  net  tell  me  a  falsehood."  Adam 
also  wrote  a  statement  in  the  Esquimaux 
language,  affixing  his  signature  to  it  in.  coa- 
fiunation  of  bis  sutemeoA.  (2)    After  this^ 

(I)  At  this  examination,  ttie  chiefs  name  who  tiad 
heided  the  natives  in  the  alleged  massacre  was 
given  by  Adam.  I  stiU  possesa  the  •righial  notes 
BMd*  attixe  tiaw  in  Captain  iMlhi's  oaMn,  aad  I 
find  that  naaie  tobe  AUstavoeli. 
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I  there  remained  but  one  thing  for  any  one  to 
hang  a  hopeful  doubt  upon,  and  that  was,  that 
possibly  Adam  himself  might  not  have  right- 
ly understood  tho  natives,  who  were  of  a  dif- 
ferent tribe  and  race  to  himself.  This  que^ 
tion  was  put  to  him  both  by  Sir  John,  first, 
and  by  our  steward,  and  elicilod  the  answer, 
that  '■''  he  perfectly  well  undurslood  them, 
and  they  had  (old  him  what  ho  now  slated," 
This  was,  indeed,  a  climax  to  our  fears  and 
gloomy  tlioughls,  which  could  not  now,  very 
well,  be  turned  aside  by  argument  or  further 
doubt.  Capt.  Austin  bad  called  in  two  of  bis 
senior  officers,  and  all  wore  severally  asked 
what  was  their  opinion  concerning  it.  To  de- 
lay the  expedition  even  for  a  day  was  of  great 
risk  where  the  season  was  already  so  far  ad~ 
vanced,  time  so  precious,  much  to  be  done, 
and  the  state  of  the  ice  both  here  and  in  Lan- 
caster Sound  still  an  uncertainty;  and  yet  to 
let  this  strange  tale  pass  wilhout  further  in- 
quiry, and  without  due  examination  of  the 
coast  lo  which  it  referred,  would  never  do. 
What  was  the  individual  opinion  of  each  one 
present  concerning  the  slaloment  we  had  all 
heard  1  Sir  John  Ross,  in  reply,  gave  it  as 
his  firm  belief  that  the  whole  affair  was, 
alas  I  too  true,  for  he  could  not  but  place 
credence  ia  the  (ale  Adam  had  (old  us ;  Cap^ 
tain  Ommanney  thought  somo  importance 
ought  to  bo  attached  to  it  as  evidently  re- 
ferring to  something  of  which  wo  were  not 
wholly  cognizant ;  the  two  officers  called  in 
thought  the  same;  Commander  Phillips, 
however,  could  n«t  help  having  great  doubt 
aboat  it ;  Capt.  Forsyth  was  out  of  the  cabin 
at  the  time  when  opinions  were  requested; 
and  myself,  upon  being  asked,  both  now,,  and 
afterwards  when  alone  with  Capt.  Austitt^ 
ventured  very  briefly  to  separate  whai  I  con- 
sidened  the  clear  parts  of  the  story  from  those 
most  confused  and  least  credible,  and  to  s(aie^ 
in  GODClusion,  that  1  certiiinly  thought  tha« 
was  so  much  truth  in  it  as  regarded  some 
vessel  or  other,  that  the  story  could  not  eni- 
tirely  be  set  a«ide.  Capt.  Austin,  himsell, 
was  very  much  of  (his  opinion,  leasonintj^ 
upon  all  the  points  of  the  question  in  that 
plain,  clear,  and  common-sense  manDor 
which  none  can  fail  lo  understand.  Ha  could 
not  believe  that  two  sbife  like  the  "^  Erebus" 
and  "  Terror"  and  tht^ir  fine  eiews.  ereiy 

(3)  Ibis  Btateineiit  tta»  sppeawd  iai,  the  pidiiic  pa- 
pen ;  but, I  am  iaforned, caanotbe matte  al aU i>- 
teUigible  to  the  geatteman-a  Motaviaa  raiesioany, 
veil  coaversaut  with  tb«  laagaato— wbo  tried  to 
interpret  it. 
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wny  well  cqnippod,  rouM  havo  boon  so  do- 
stroyod  ;  nntl  though  tho  ico  iiiighl  linvo  ilotio 
till)  cliiof  work  boforo  Iho  tiativ(!s,  vol  it  was 
still  hardly  credililo.  Tlic?!,  tdo,  Ikuv  easily 
iho  natives  thomsclvos  niiglil  havefid)ricalL'd 
such  a  talc.  Thoro  conld  not  boa  doulit  thai 
whalers  had  long  boforo  spread  tli(!  n'port  of 
two  ships  being  missing,  and  that  a  reward 
was  offored  for  any  tidings  of  thoni ;  and  this 
might,  with  such  leading  questions  as  Adam 
probably  put  to  thom,  havo  led  them  to  nar- 
rate so  monstrous  a  talo.  It  was  proltable, 
liowovcr,  h(!  added,  that  sonietlnng  might 
hnvo  occurred  to  some  ship,  perhaps  to  tho 
"  North  Star,"  or  tidings  could  be  gained  of 
hor;  and,  consoquiMitly,  ho  thought  tho 
readiest  way  would  bo  to  try  and  effect  an 
inimcdiato  communication  with  Penny, 
whoso  vessels  wore  still  in  sight  at  some 
little  distance  to  tho  westward,  apparently 
stopped  by  ico.  (laplaiii  Penny  and  his  in- 
terpreter might  then  proced  to  Capo  York 
and  t;y  onco  more  to  see  tho  natives  and  gel 
the  Inilli  from  them.  Accordingly,  ('aptain 
Ommanney  was  desired  to  proceed  wiihotit 
delay  in  Iho  "  Intrepid  ;"  and  after  receiving 
on  board  Capl.  Penny  and  his  interpreter, 
who  wore  to  be  requested  to  precood  on  this 
affair,  all  speed  was  to  bo  made  to  return  to 
Capo  York  and  get  fresh  information  from  tho 
natives.  The  "  Resolute"  would  meanwhile 
odgo  down  gently  to  tho  southward  till  Capt. 
Ommanney  relumed. 

Tho  laller  officer  immediately  took  his  de- 
parture, and  when  all  was  settled,  our 
thoughts  were  then  turned  as  to  what  tho 
commander  and  myself  were  to  do.  Sir  John 
Ross  and  Commander  Phillips,  with  the 
Esquimaux,  had  gone  on  board  the  "  Felix," 
which  was  close  by  ;  but  tho  "  Prince  Albert" 
and  the  "  Assistance"  were  a  long  way  astern, 
and  our  boat,  moreover,  had  been  sent  back 
upon  our  reaching  the  "  Intrepid."  We  had 
nothing,  therefore,  to  do  for  it  but  remain  on 
board.  Capt.  Forsyth  was  accommodaled  in 
the  gun-room,  and  Capt.  Austin,  with  the 
courtesy  which  distinguishes  that  noble- 
hearted  sailor,  invited  me  to  occupy  an  arm- 
chair in  his  own  cabin.  It  appeared  almost 
like  a  palace  to  me,  but  it  had  some  things  in 
common  with  our  own  humble  quarters,  and 
amongst  these  were  the  portraits  of  Sir  John 
Frankhn  and  Sir  John  Barrow,  presented  to 
the  ships  by  Lady  Franklin  and  by  Mr. 
Barrow. 
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CHAPTER  xvn. 

Iltluni  lowaiiln  Cape  York.— Tlin  "Pionri-r."— Sl^ 
Jolin  llosK  iiiiil  Iii8  "Crimson  CIKIs."— Ilciuilifiil 
Day.— Novt't  Apiiearancc  prt'Ht'ntrdliy  tlio  Slcani- 
erii  niu\iiiK  uliout  in  llio  Icr.— Captain  Oiiitiianntiy 
liavin^  attain  cuimiiuiiicatnil  with  llii:  NaliM'tt,  ra- 
Juliis  Capiaiii  Aiihtlii.— Inl'Drmaliiin  i^lcaiird  nlut- 
iiia  to  tlifl  "Norlti  Star."— Captain  Penny.- HIk 
IiiliTprtltr,  Mr.  Piittift'n.  —  Adain*  Stalnnenl 
iliiipruvcii.— CaluuHuuijaiii.— llcluMi  tu  Ijje  utiier 
Sliiii!)  and  proccud,  a«  bvluru,  to  the  Norllnvurd. 

I  si.Ki'T  but  little  during  tho  night,  or, 
rather,  moiriing.  It  was  not  that  ieoiild  not 
havo  slept  in  that  manner;  but  the  thoughts 
of  what  I  had  heard  aroused  mo  after  a  few 
mnnienls'  slumber.  It  was  too  horrible  to 
rest  quietly  upon,  until  the  whole  afl'air  had 
boon  thoroughly  oxamiiu d  and  sottled.  liarly 
in  tho  morning  I  was  ag:dn  in  m(dion,  and, 
after  paying  my  respects  to  Captain  Austin, 
who  was  preparing  for  deck,  I  was  soon  in 
company  with  Commander  Forsyth,  a  boat 
from  tho  "  Resolute"  tiiking  us  on  board  our 
own  vessel,  which  had,  with  tlie  "■Assist- 
ance," cnnioupto  us  during  the  night.  Of  the 
"  Intrepid"  wo  could  sec  nothing,  nor  of 
Penny's  two  vessels.  A  thick  ico-fng  hung 
over  the  sea -horizon,  and  obscured  the  sight 
in  that  (liroclion.  Overhead,  however,  it  was 
very  clear  and  line,  and  showed  symptoms  of 
a  warm  day. 

Directly  I  had  got  to  my  own  cabin,  and 
attended  to  tho  chronometers  and  other  in- 
struments, I  made  some  additional  prepara- 
tions in  the  event  of  being  again  called  for. 
This  was  tho  case  after  breakfast.  Our  cotn- 
mander  had  been  invited  to  partake  of  that 
meal  in  tho  gun-room  of  the  "  Resolute," 
and  had  returned  there.  About  nine  o'clock 
I  observed  the  "  Pioneer"  steam  up,  and  soon 
a  boat  from  the  commodore,  with  several  of- 
ficers, went  on  board  of  her.  In  a  short  time 
the  steamer  came  down  towards  us,  and, 
upon  a  hail  being  given,  myself,  accompanied 
by  tho  steward,  was  pulled  to  her.  Here  au 
accident  happened  to  Smith  as  he  was  getting 
on  the  deck  of  tho  steamer.  His  foot  slipped, 
and  ho  fell  overboard ;  but,  fortunately,  was 
speedily  recovered,  with  no  more  harm  than 
a  fright  and  a  good  ducking.  He  had  to  re- 
turn to  the  "  Prince  Albert"  for  a  change  of 
apparel,  and  then  ultimately  got  on  board  the 
"  Pioneer"  in  safety. 

I  found,  on  the  quarter-deck  of  the 
•'Pioneer,"  Captain  Austin,  Sir  John  Ross, 
Capt.  Forsyth,  Dr.  Bradford,  surgeon  of  the 
"  Resolute,"  besides  a  few  junior  officers, 
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whose  names  I  did  not  leurn.  Liout.-Com- 
mandor  Osborii  was  busily  engaged  on  Iho 
budgo  attending  to  his  vessel,  it  being  now 
the  intention  of  Captain  Austin  to  go  down 
and  meet  the'*  Inlropid,"  near  Capo  York. 
The  sailing  vessels  wero  ordered  to  keep 
under  easy  sail  about  their  present  position, 
which,  as  there  was  hardly  a  breath  of  wind, 
there  would  bo  no  trouble  in  doing. 

During  our  trip  back  to  Capo  York,  which 
remarkably  reminded  mo  of  some  pleasant 
summer  excursion  with  a  few  friends  in  a 
steamer  at  home,  I  had  frequent  conversa- 
tions with  all  parties  on  the  subject  which  so 
much  engrossed  our  minds.  Indeed,  it  was 
the  all-absorbing  topio,  and  was  not  set  at 
rest,  no,  not  even  after  wo  had  got  our  doubts 
solved  concerning  it.  But  there  were  other 
subjects  occasionally  introduced,  and  not  the 
least  interesting  to  me  was  that  wherein  Sir 
John  Ross  joined,  with  reference  to  his 
♦'  crimson  cliffs."  To-day,  as  the  sun's  glare 
was  bright  upon  them,  they  shone  out  in  se- 
veral places  with  extraordinary  similitude  to 
the  description  he  has  given  of  then),  a  de- 
scription which,  however  much  I  wasincline{\ 
before  to  doubt  as  to  its  perfect  verisimilitude, 
I  could  not  help  acknowledging  now  was  not 
much,  and,  perhaps,  at  his  time  of  visiting 
them,  not  at  all  exaggerated.  And  this  he 
himself  told  me.  With  his  "  first  voyage" 
in  his  hand,  he  conned  over  the  passages  re- 
lating to  this  very  place,  and  explained  to 
mo  that  the  redness  of  the  snow  and  the  red- 
ness of  the  cliffs  was  much  stronger  then  than 
now,  and  there  was  considerably  more  of  it. 
Even,  however,  as  it  was,  there  appeared 
quite  sufficient  to  bear  him  out  in  all  that  he 
had  formerly  staled.  Various  causes  have 
been  assigned  for  this  remarkable  appear- 
ance; but  1  will  only  allude  to  two,  as  those 
which  struck  me  as  most  probable.  In  the 
mention  I  have  made  of  the  little  bird,  the 
auk,  it  will  be  seen  that  I  noticed  the  snow 
stained  all  over  with  a  strong  red  colour  by 
their  ordure;  indeed,  it  was  so  perceptible 
that  every  one's  attention  was  directed  to  it. 
This,  then,  is  said  to  be  one  of  the  causes 
Avhich  produce  the  crimson  look  of  the  snow 
and  cliffs  in  the  neighbourhood  I  am  speak- 
ing of.  The  other  is  supposed  to  arise  from 
*' an  earthy  substance  brought  from  the  moun- 
tains by  the  streams  of  water  when  a  thaw 
occurs."  In  both  of  these  opinions  I  found 
Mr.  Petersen,  the  Danish  interpreter,  agree, 
when  I  asked  him  concerning  it.  The  reader 
will  find,  however,  as  he  proceeds,  that  I  no- 
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ticed  a  similar  crimson  appearance  on  the 
bluff  cliffs  at  Beechoy  Island,  Barrow's 
Straits. 

August,  Wedneiday,  14(A.— About  one  p.m. 
we  again  arrived  off  Cape  York,  and  very  soon 
saw  the  *'  Intrepid"  steaming  out  towards  us. 
I  cannot  even  now,  as  I  think  upon  these 
things,  divest  myself  of  the  strange  feelings 
I  had  throughout  the  whole  of  this  period, 
and  especially  when  witnessing  the  move- 
ments of  the  oteamers.  It  was  so  novel ;  so 
extraordinary  I  Hero,  in  a  part  of  the  world 
dreaded  by  even  the  most  hardy  and  expe- 
rienced whale  fishers,  among  solid  rocks  of 
ice  and  snow,  enormous  glaciers,  wild  and 
sterile  scenery,  here,  were  vessels,  by  the  aid 
of  steam,  moving  to  and  fro  on  various 
errands,  and  meeting  one  another  as  if  they 
were  in  the  quiet  waters  of  any  less  dangerous 
part  of  the  world,  or  even  in  the  river 
Thames.  Ono  could  hardly  comprehend,  as 
he  looked  upon  the  black  smoke  issuing  from 
each  funnel,  and  saw  the  speed  with  which 
(he  one  ship  approached  the  other  without 
sail,  that  he  was  in  the  well-known  and 
dreaded  Melville  Bay,  among  the  icy  regions 
of  the  North.  I  really  could  not  bring  myself 
to  believe  that  it  avus  anything  but  »  pleasant 
pastime ;  although  my  senses,  and  the  in- 
formation I  received,  concerning  that  very 
steamer,  of  the  danger  she  had  been  in  from 
the  ice,  when  her  decks  were  raised  by  the 
pressure,toId  me  it  was  anything  but  pastime. 
Bui  so  it  was,  and  the  *•  Intrepid"  came  so 
near  as  to  niako  us  all,  I  believe,  fancy  for 
the  moment  that  we  wero  anywhere  but  in 
our  present  position.  The  graceful  folds  of 
the  blue  ensign,  the  national  colours  of  Great 
Britain  under  the  flag  of  an  Admiral  of  the 
Blue,  drooped  from  the  peak  of  each  vessel  as 
the  boat  containing  Captain  Ommanney  and 
Mr.  Penny,  with  his  interpreter,  put  off  to- 
wards us.  In  another  moment  she  dashed 
alongside,  and  the  two  captains  were  speedily 
in  conversation  together.  "Good  news, good 
news!"  had  been  cried  out  before  tho  boat 
approached,  and  though  this  eased  our  minds 
from  the  oppressive  feeling  of  the  worst,  it  was 
the  cause,  among  some  of  us,  of  raising  them 
too  speedily  the  contrary  way,  imagining  that 
some  great  tidings  had  been  heard.  However, 
we  soon  learned  all,  and  in  a  few  moments 
our  minds  wero  sobered  down  to  something 
like  rest  on  the  subject.  It  appeared  that,  as 
soon  as  Captain  Ommanney  left  in  the  "  In- 
trepid ,"  he  made  all  despatch  towards  Penny's 
vessels,  and  succeeded  in  overtaking  ihern  in 
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iho  early  mnrninir.  (lopl.  Potiny,  upon  hear- 
ing Ihe  news,  w  iili  groal  alncrity  consonltul, 
himsolf  nnti  inUTprclor,  to  go  bnrk  to  (liipn 
York  in  llio  "  Intrepid,"  nnd  try  to  open  a 
fresh  cntitiiiimiralion  with  the  natives.  This 
was  imniedialcly  done  ;  his  two  vessels  being 
ordered  to  stand  in  slioro  again  towards  tho 
rest  of  tho  Discovery  Fleet.  During  tho  fore- 
noon the  "Intrepid"  reached  her  old  quarters 
of  tho  preceding  ilay,  and,  fortunately,  the 
natives  had  not  y<>t  departed.  An  examination 
was  then  made  liy  the  interpreter  respecting 
Iho <'tatemenl  which  Adam  had  furnished; 
ana,  from  what  was  thus  elicited,  it  appeared 
that  Sir  John  Ross's  Esquimaux  must  havo 
been  very  much  mistaken  in  his  story.  Thai 
there  was  something  like  a  foundation  in  it, 
beyond  anything  wo  had  known  before,  was 
proved,  by  its  being  ascertained  that  the 
"  North  Slur"  had  wintered  at  Wolstenholme 
Sound  the  past  winter,  and  that,  as  was 
understood,  one  man  had  been  killed  by  a 
fall  from  Iho  cliffs.  More  was  tho  whole 
of  the  marvellous  story,  which  Adam  had 
told  us,  at  once  dissolved  into  thin  air,  with 
only  a  small  porlion  of  it  remaining.  Glad 
enough  were  wo  to  lind  it  so,  for  hope  again 
was  permitted  to  live  within  us.  As  for  poor 
Adam,  who  was  on  board,  ho  remained 
just  as  firm  as  ever,  and  stoutly  maintained 
his  fiction.  Belwei'n  him  and  Petersen  (the 
Danish  interpreter)  there  wasa  sort  of  bandy- 
ing of  words  in  explanation  ;  but,  it  seemed, 
Iho  Inller  was  decidedly  the  bettor  of  llio  two, 
as  indeed  his  superior  position  and  acquire- 
ments enabled  him  to  bo.  I  shall,  however, 
speak  of  him  presently.  Meanwhile,  I  turned 
to  view  our  newcomers,  and  the  one  in  parti- 
cular whom  I  was  so  anxious  and,  ot  tho  same 
time,  pleased  now  to  see.  Captain  Pent 
lie  was  standing,  talkin;;  to  I'apt.  Forsy;; 
who  (to  his  credit  be  ii  spDken.  foregoing  his 
rank)  had  formerly  volunteered  to  sail  under 
him  as  second  in  command,  and  who  was, 
consequently,  slightly  actpiaintod  wilii  him. 
I  stood  for  a  moment  gazing  f.,  diis  daring 
whaler,  scanning  him  from  top  to  too,  to  see 
what  sort  of  man  ho  was  that  I  had  originally 
come  from  America  purposely  to  join,  and 
whose  energetic  spirit  I  had  heard  so  much 
lalk  of,  not  only  on  shore,  but  since  I  had 
been  among  the  naval  ships  that  were  for  a 
long  time  in  his  company.  I  need  not  de- 
scribe him  ;  he  is  too  well  known  ;  but  suf- 
fice it  to  say  .that  I  saw  before  me,  while  thus 
quietly  scrutinising  him,  the  very  man  after 
my  own  heart ;  the  one  that  would  have  ex- 
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aclly  suited  mo.  I  havo  in  my  mind's  eye 
now,  full  before  nie,  his  whobt  picture,  dar- 
ing, pushing,  ardent,  enthusiastic— a  tho- 
rough, frank,  hearly  seaman  —  ready  and 
rough,  and  rough  and  ready  when  need  bo 
—himself  a  working  hand  as  well  an  a  direct- 
ing hand ;  ihifro  ho  stood,  bronze-faced,  fur- 
capped,  jackutted,  and  with  spy-glass  slung 
around  him,  ready  for  any  emergency  that 
might  suddenly  meet  him.  Quick  and  prompt 
in  his  action,  ho  denoted  the  man  of  firm 
nerve  and  ineiihauslible  resources.  Turning, 
suddenly,  as  I  stood  close  by  gazing,  ho  seem- 
ed by  some  sort  of  intuition  to  know  mo. 
"  Mr.  Snow  I"  he  exclaimed,  while  he  sprung 
towards  mo,  holdii.g  out  his  hand,  as  the 
commander  was  abo'  i  to  introduce  me.  Our 
I'ands  were  grasped ^  and  my  eyes  glistened 
with  tho  unexpected  pleasure ;  as  ho,  in  liko 
manner,  seenr  d  to  ovinco  the  satisfaction  he 
felt  at  seeing  ir.o.  Wo  were  ■  oon  in  a  hur- 
ried convei million ;  .1;.^  I  mi!-.l  not  delay 
longer  on  this  part  of  :  narrative.  I  will 
merely  observe  tha'  i  y  as  as  much  pleased 
with  Captain  Penny  as  I  had  h.  jied  for,  not 
only  as  re  ..e  i  d  my  personal  ii:  ngs,  but  on 
account  of  iho  rvico  ho  was  engaged  upon, 
and  (vo  ultimately  parted  on  board  (he 
"  Prinoo  Albert"  with  tho  most  friendly 
wishes  on  both  sides. 

I  must  now  mention  "that,  on  Captain  Om- 
manney's  coming  nearer  us,  we  found  him 
accompani  d  by  my  lively  friend  of  the  day 
before,  the  Esquimaux  native,  (]aloosa.  It 
wiis  soon  ascertained  that,  not  only  had  he 
come  on  board  to  act  as  a  sort  of  pilot  in 
pointing  out  the  spot  where  the  vessel  had 
wintered  last  year,  but  that  ho  was  actually 
going  to  remain  under  the  captain's  own 
r>orsonal  care,  and  bo  wiih  him  always,  an 
-.irrangemcnl  to  that  effect  having  been  en- 
tered into  on  shore.  Tho  poor  fellow  was 
made  to  cb'arly  comprehend  what  he  was 
about  to  do  ;  and  the  Danish  interproler  had 
distinclly  put  the  question  to  him  and  his  few 
companions,  as  to  whether  ho  would  liko  to 
forsake  his  natural  homo  and  be  henceforth 
among  strangers;  and  both  himself  and  his 
friends  not  only  agreed  to  it,  but  seemed  to 
be  much  pleased  ihereat,  stating  that  he  was 
a  young  man  without  father  or  mother,  and 
having  no  wife.  He  was,  therefore,  at  once 
shipped  for  the  cruise,  and  he  parted  from 
his  friends  with  the  most  stoical  indilTerence. 
As  soon  as  he  saw  me  on  board  the  "  Pioneer" 
ho  at  once  remembered  me,  and,  upon  my 
giving  him  a  smile  of  recognition,  his  broad 
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features  relaxed  into  their  usual  grin,  and  we  | 
were  as  great  friends  as  ever.  "  How  d'ye 
do  ?"  said  I,  in  Engli<ih,  to  hini,  while  ho  was 
surrounded  by  his  new  master. — probably 
the  first  he  ever  had, —and  several  other  per- 
sons ;  and,  to  our  great  aslunishniont,  he 
answered  in  precisely  the  same  words,  and 
with  as  clear  an  articulation.  To  try  him 
again,  I  said,  "  Very  well,  thiuik  you  ;"  but, 
though  ho  endeavoured  to  effect  this,  he  was 
unable  to  get  beyond  "  Wcrweil-you,"  or 
soiHuthitig  like  it ;  and  then,  perceiving  he 
did  not  speak  it  aright,  ho  hmghed  aloud, 
and  ran  forward.  Presently  1  saw  him  again 
running  about  the  deck,  looking  into  holes 
and  corners,  and  examining  evcryihing. 
Once,  as  the  vessel  left  the  Incalily  wiience 
we  had  taken  him.  he  seemed  lo  cast  a  sort 
of  wistful  eye  tiiere  ;  but  it  was  only  moiiieni- 
ary;  the  next  second  it  was  gone,  and  lie 
was  the  same  wild  laughing  fellow  as  be- 
fore. Upon  approaching  me  the  second  time, 
I  happened  to  take  off'  my  cap  and  remove 
some  of  the  loose  hair  from  my  forehead  ;  he 
instantly  did  the  same;  and  as  I  purposely 
continued  the  movement,  so  I  found  he  did. 
parting  his  shaggy  locks,  if  so  they  could  be 
called,  exactly  as  my  iiair  was  parlc;!.  I 
perceived  that  whatever  was  done  bofnreliim. 
as  rrlated  to  the  piTson,  he  attempted  in  liio 
same  manner  ;  and  this  proved  to  me,  thai 
what  has  before  been  said  of  their  excellent 
powers  of  niimicry  is  not  in  the  least  exag- 
gerated. I  soon  ascertained  that  Caloosa  was 
already  named  anew.  As  became  from  Cape 
York,  his  new  patron,  Cajilain  Ommanney. 
called  him  '•  York,"  lo  which  another  Ciiris- 
tian  title  was  added  by  some  of  the  oflicers. 
I  shall  still,  however,  call  my  fi  lend  by  his 
native  name,  "  Caloosa,"  for  the  siiorl  timel 
have  yet  more  to  speak  of  him.  lie  main- 
tained the  same  restless  and  wandering 
movements,  though  app  irenlly  in  ihe  highest 
dehght.  Upon  descending  to  the  cabin,  he 
there  performed  certain  amies  which  raised 
a  smile  in  all  of  us.  As  we  seated  ourselves, 
so  did  he;  his  greasy  and  all  but  uncovered 
skin  squatted,  in  perfect  disregard  to  the 
value  of  the  furniUire,  upon  whatever  seemed 
to  him  to  be  a  scat.  A  looking-glass  was 
presented  to  him;  when,  upon  seeing  his 
own  features  therein,  his  laugh  suddenly 
vanished,  but  as  inst:,ntly  came  again  as  his 
eye  caught  mine. 

Some  of  us  arranged  our  hair  before  tiie 
glass,  and  he  immediately,  with  exquisite 
luimicry,  and  with  all  the  attention  and  Ultlo 
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arts  of  a  lady  at  her  toilet,  attempted  the 
samo  with  his  own,  all  the  time  laughing  at 
himself  for  his  awkwardness.  From  the  glass 
he  went  to  the  stove,  the  bells,  stools,  pic- 
tures, and  everything  with  restless  curiosity; 
and,  finally,  after  our  dinner,  when  he  was 
motioned  to  sit  down  and  partake  of  some 
food  that  was  put  bef  le  him,  he  began  lo  eat 
most  voraciously.  Some  of  the  things  he 
appeared  to  like  very  well,  but  others  he 
discarded,  after  tasting,  in  a  very  uncere- 
monious and  nauseous  manner.  His  fingers, 
of  course,  were  used  by  him  in  preference 
to  the  fork,  but  upon  the  latter  being 
shown  to  him  and  explained  how  he  had  to 
use  il,  he  made  efforts  lo  do  so  in  a 
creditable  manner.  A  jack-knife  had  been 
given  to  him  prior  to  his  coming  on  board, 
and  he  made  groat  show  of  il,  as  if  proud 
thereof.  At  dinner  he  used  it  once  or  twice 
in  the  manner  we  pointed  nut.  In  the  midst 
of  rapidly  ealing,  however,  he  suddenly  left 
off;  1  presume  he  had  had  enough;  and, 
rising  from  his  seat,  made  one  or  two  of  the 
ol'liceis  shrink  away,  as  he  came  rather  loo 
cloose  to  them  with  his  greasy  skin  dress  and 
wild  appearance.  A  small  drop  of  whiskey 
was  iianded  to  him  by  an  officer,  but  he  had 
no  sooner  tasled  it  than  he  spat  it  out  with 
the  utmost  dislike,  as  though  he  had  been  poi- 
soned. Ills  half-comic  serious  countenance 
was  afrniu  put  on,  but  relaxed  in  a  moment 
to  the  usual  grin.  Another  novelty  for  him 
was  now  brought  forward.  Suddenly,  as  he 
was  rambling  about  the  cabin,  a  low  sweet 
strain  of  music  was  heard  close  behind  him. 
He  started  round,  in  evident  astonishment, 
and  seemed  (o  look  about  for  the  spot  whence 
it  came.  A  fine  musical-box  had  been  placed 
on  the  table,  and  it  was  playing  a  soft  opera 
air.  He  was,  apparently,  as  much  delighted 
asenlranced;  especially  when,  without  any 
apparent  cause,  the  air  changed  to  a  brisk 
and  lively  tunc.  Ho  could  see  and  hear  that 
the  sound  was  from  the  box;  and  great  was 
his  examination  of  it  when  tho  lid  was  opened 
for  his  inspection. 

I  have  now  mentioned  all  I  know  or  saw  of 
C.aloosa.  Poor  fellow  !  I  hesitate  not  to  ad- 
mit that  I  fell  an  inlorest  and  a  liking  for 
him.  He  was  so  gotd-humoured,  and  (but 
perhaps  il  was  my  fancy  only)  had  for  a  time 
attached  himself  a  little  more  lo  me  than  (o 
any  one  else.  When  the  vessels  all  met  again 
in  the  evening,  ho  went  on  board  of  the 
"  Assistance,"  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of 
seeing  him  again.  That  ho  will  bo  well  taken 
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Care  of  I  dtn  certain,  for  Captain  Ommanney 
evinced  that  sort  of  interest  in  him  which  I 
felt  myself,  and  expressed  his  intention  of 
making  him  a  man. 

While  I  am  upon  the  subject  of  the  natives, 
I  may  as  well  relate  the  brief  information 
which  I  received  from  the  Danish  interpre- 
ter. Mr.  Petersen,  it  appeared,  had  been 
deputy-governor  of  tho  settlement  of  Uper- 
tiavick  when  Captain  Penny  called  there  in 
the  present  year,  and  manage!  to  engage  his 
services.  He  had  been  some  years  there,  was 
well  skilled  in  the  Esquimaux  and  English 
languages,  and  was  an  intelligent  scholar  in 
his  own.  He  was  married  and  had  two  chil- 
dren. His  wife,  a  half-breed  Dane-Esquimaux, 
was  staying  at  Upernavick  until  his  return 
from  this  expedition,  when  Captain  Penny 
would  either  land  him  at  the  settlement  or 
take  him  to  England  and  send  him  on  to  Co- 
penhagen ;  whither  she  would,  in  the  latter 
case,  precede  him  by  the  Danish  vessel  from 
Greenland.  He  was  very  anxious  about  letters 
from  her,  and  had  expected  there  would  have 
been  some  for  him  when  he  heard  we  had 
called  there.  This  led  to  a  conversation  be- 
tween ns,  when  I  found  that  the  settlement 
of  Upernavick  was  on  a  much  more  respect- 
able footing  than  I  had  previously  been  in- 
formed. Sealing,  and  collecting  the  skins  of 
the  various  animals  to  be  found  there,  was 
the  principal  occupation  of  both  the  European 
and  native  settlers. 

CHAPTER  XVHl. 

The  "  AgBislance,"  "Intrepid,"  and  "Felix,"  pro- 
teed  to  Wolstentiolme  Sound.— The  '•  Prince  Al- 
bert" taken  in  tow  by  ttie  "Resolute."— Clear 
Water.— Plans  for  future  Exploration.— Part  Com- 
pany with  the  "Hesolute."— Enter  Lancaster 
Sound.— Make  the  Land  about  Cape  Liverpool.— 
Fog.— Dangerous  Sailing  on  account  of  numerous 
Bergs.— Byam  Martin  Mounluins.— Strong  Breeze. 
Pass  Cape  Hay.— Navy  Board  Inlet— Examine  Wol- 
laston  Island.— No  Information.- Blowing  Hard,— 
Ship  hove  to.— Darkness  at  Midnight. 

ArrsR  a  pleasant  day  thus  spent  on  board 
the  "  Pioneer,"  where  I  met  with  every  kind- 
ness and  hospitality  from  Lieut. -Commander 
Osborn,  his  officers,  and  all  assembled  there, 
we  got  up  to  the  other  Ghips  about  six  p.m. 
There  had  been  but  very  little  wind  all  day, 
and  the  weather  was  warm.  Penny's  two 
ships  were  now  in  company,  and  ho  himself, 
having  come  on  board  of  us,  received  all  the 
letters  in  our  charge  for  him  and  his  crews, 
and  then  bade  us  fafewell.  Each  vessel  now 
prepared,  once  more,  to  take  her  proper  ata- 
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tion ;  and  I  could  again  dilate  upon  the  good^ 
ly  sight  that  was  here  presented  to  the  eye, 
as  all  the  eight  vessels  and  their  several  boats 
like  a  little  fleet  prepring  for  line  of  battle, 
gradually  assumed  their  respective  positions. 
At  seven  p.m.  the  tow-ropes  were  fast  as  be- 
fore. Penny's  ships  ready  to  start  off  to  th« 
westward  under  all  sail,  and  the  "  Felix" 
and  ourselves  attached  to  the  "  Resolute"  atrd 
"  Assistance."  The  word  was  given ;  and  at 
the  "  Lady  Franklin"  and  *'  Sophia"  stood 
away,  while  we  gradually  moved  onward, 
deafening  cheers  rose  upon  the  air,  amid  that 
strange  and  wonderful  scenery,  until  their 
echoes  rang  again  upon  the  rugged  rocks, 
and  were  carried  back  to  those  that  sent 
them.  It  was  indeed  an  animating  sight,  and 
one  not  easily  forgotten. 

It  had  been  determined  by  Captain  Austin 
that  the  "  Assistance"  and  **  Intrepid"  should 
search  the  locality  referred  to  in  the  inleHi- 
gence  we  had  received  concerningthe  "  North 
Star,"  and,  as  that  was  not  materially  out  of 
the  way,  in  our  present  position,  this  deter- 
mination was  carried  into  effect  at  midnight, 
when  off  Cape  Dudley  Digges,  the  sun, 
though  now  very  low,  still  shining  upon  us. 
Accordingly,  those  two  vessels  and  the 
"  Felix"  (Sir  John  Ross  wishing  to  examine 
the  place,  being  still  doubtful  about  the  story 
he  had  heard)  (1)  parted  company  from  ns 
here,  and  we  were  attached  to  the  "  Reso- 
lute," who  took  us  in  tow.  Three  cheers 
were  again  given,  and  then  each  division 
stood  on  its  proper  course,  oars,  now,  to  the 
westward,  as  the  ice  was  gradually  clearing; 
and  the  *'  Assistance"  along  the  east  land  to 
Wolstenholnie  Sound. 

Thus  ended  this  day,  a  day  full  of  eventful 
change  to  us.  The  weather  continued  mild 
and  calm,  and  we  all  began  to  think  we  were 
now  nearly  clear  of  the  ice.  Tired  and 
sleepy,  I  then,  at  one  a.m.,  retired  to  rest. 

Thursday,  August  15(A.— The  following 
day  we  had  very  similar  weather,  with  now 
and  then  some  straggling  ice  in  sight.  The 
commander  and  myself  were  invited  to  dine 
in  the  gun-room  of  the  "Resolute,"  with 
Captain  Austin  and  tho  officers,  and  we,  con- 
sequently, enjoyed  a  most  agreeable  and 
pleasant  afternoon.  Wo  were,  now,  fairly  in 
what  is  called  by  Arctic  seamen  the  "  North 
Water,"  and  all  seemed  clear  before  us. 

Friday,   August   16lA.  — There    was   no 

(<)lt  is  rightl  should  here  stale,  that  in  allthepri- 
vate  letters  from  Sir  J.  Ross,  of  which  I  have  beard, 
he  esprewes  hi«  ilnail  disbelief  hi  the  whole  story. 
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change  this  day,  cxcopl  (hat  we  had  light 
airs,  calms,  and  occasionally  straggling  ice. 
The  weather  continued  fine  and  clear,  and  nil 
steam  was  kept  up.  My  al'ternoon  was  again 
most  agreeably  spent,  from  being  invited  lo 
accompany  Captain  Forsyth  to  dine  with  Cap- 
tain Austin  on  board  the  "  Resolute;"  and 
we  there  found  two  of  the  officers  of  the 
"Pioneer."  It  was  an  exceedingly  pleasant 
party;  and,  with  the  few  other  similar 
changes  I  had  lately  experienced,  seemed  like 
an  oasis  in  the  desert.  It  was  now  decided 
that  a  plan  of  future  proceedings  should  be 
marked  out  for  our  guidance.  Captain  Austin 
announced  his  intention  of  going  lirst  to  Pos- 
session Bay  and  Pond's  Bay,  and  thence  up 
Lancaster  Sound,  if  we  would  seurch  the 
coast  beginning  at  Cape  Hay  to  Leopold  Har- 
bour. This  our  commander  promised,  and  it 
was  then  furthermore  slated  thai  the  •'  He- 
solute"  would  meet  the  "  Assistance"  (which 
latter  vessel  was  to  take  the  north  shore  of 
the  Sound),  at  an  appointed  rendezvous  be- 
tween Capes  Rennell,  Hiley,  and  Hotham. 
Failing  in  meeting  with  each  other  there, 
one  vessel  was  at  once  to  go  on  lo  examine 
Cape  Walker,  and  thence  to  Melville  Island, 
if  possible.  This  being  arranged,  we  re- 
turned on  board  at  about  nine  p.m. 

Saturday,  August  17(/i.  — The  next  morn- 
ing was  foggy,  wilh  a  light  breeze,  clear  sea, 
and  asUght  swell  from  the  N.  VV. ;  the  latter 
denoting  that  the  ice  had  at  last  left  us. 

During  the  forenoon  I  went  on  board  of  the 
"  Resolute"  in  my  medical  capacity,  lo  con- 
sult the  surgeon  about  one  of  our  men  who 
had  been  aihng  since  our  leaving  England. 
Several  previous  conversations  had  taken 
place  about  him  between  the  doctor  and  my- 
self, and  he  had  been  seen  by  the  medical 
gentlemen  of  the  whole  of  the  ships.  Com- 
mander Forsyth  consulted  with  Captain 
Austin,  and  at  the  man's  own  written  request 
he  was  discharged  from  the  "  Prince  Albert" 
into  the  "Resolute,"  for  transhipment  back 
to  England,  if  the  •  North  Star,"  or  any 
whaler  was  fallen  in  with  ;  the  "  Resolute," 
as  was  thought,  being  more  likely  to  meet 
them  at  Pond's  Bay  than  we  should  further 
up  the  coast.  This  being  done,  and  Fox  wilh 
all  his  things  clear  from  us ;  at  two  p.m.  we 
cast  off  the  "  Resoluto's"  tow-rope,  and,  wilh 
another  three  hearty  cheers,  each  vessel 
stood  on  her  respective  course,  we  for  Cape 
Hay,  from  which  we  were  about,  as  we  sup- 
pose, fifty-two  miles,  and  the  "  Resolute"  for 
Pond's  bay.    As  the  final  cheer  died  away, 
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Captain  Austin,  who  wilh  his  oflicors  was 
standing  on  the  talfrail,  waved  his  hat,  and 
in  his  strong,  clear,  manly  voice  sung  out 
with  all  a  seaman's  honest  good-will,  "  Suc- 
cess lo  you,  my  line  fellows  1"  and  the  next 
instant  wo  sheered  off,  and  she  was  soon  lost 
in  the  fog.  And  truly,  by  the  side  of  ilie  large 
ships  we  looked  but  a  small  thing  to  come  up 
here  on  such  a  voyage.  We  wore  somewhat, 
as  they  all  said,  like  Baffin  of  old.  Often  have 
I  since  thought  of  that,  "  Success  to  you,  my 
fine  fellows  !"  and  renrember,  with  great  bit- 
terness of  spirit,  the  feeling  which  seemed  to 
aniniiite  me  anew  when  I  heard  it.  "Suc- 
cess," indied  1  I  find  in  my  private  note- 
book, written  immediately  afier  we  parted 
from  the  "  Resolute,"  these  words,  and  I  will 
give  them  lo  show  exactly  not  only  what  I 
myself,  but  most  of  us  then  fell.  *  *  *  "To 
look  at  our  little  bark  in  coinparison  to  these 
large  ships!  Vet  here  we  arc,  and,  by  the 
blessing  of  God,  all  safe  so  far,  and  at  this 
moment  the //rs<,  and  most  ahead  of  all  the 
discovery  ships,  though  we  left  last,  and  we 
hope  yet  to  bo  ahead.  We  are  now  entering 
the  ground  where  all  our  hopes  and  expecla- 
^lions  are  centered  ;  where  we  nmst  be  con- 
stantly alert,  night  and  day,  on  ihc  look  out, 
and  where,  I  earnestly  pray,  we  may  find 
some  tidings.  We  have  now  a  nice  little 
breeze  in  our  favour,  and  a  clear  sea,  and  as 
our  vessel  lifts  and  moves  to  the  gentle  swell 
we  seem  lo  be  again  upon  the  ocean,  looking 
brightly  forward." 

Two  weeks  lo  a  day,  only,  after  this,  we 
were  again  very  near  the  same  place,  myself 
crest-fallen,  miseruble,  hardly  able  to  con- 
lain  myself,  and  the  poor  ship  (no  emblem  of 
Baffin  now)  sneaking  as  it  wore  reluctantly 
(for  it  was  calm  and  light  air)  homeward  ! 

Sunday,  August  iStli. — Throughout  the 
latter  part  of  yesterday  it  was  very  foggy, 
wilh  a  light  breeze  in  our  favour.  During 
the  night  it  continued  the  same;  but,  as  up 
to  midnight  we  had  not  run  llic  distance  we 
had  calculated  ourselves  lo  be  from  Capo 
Hay,  we  did  not  heave  lo.  A  careful  look-out 
was  kept  by  all  of  us,  and  neither  Captain 
Forsyth  nor  myself  lay  down  until  the  morn- 
ing. At  half-past  one  a.m.  I  threw  myself 
down  in  my  clothes,  for  a  little  rest,  and  at 
half-past  three  was  aroused  by  the  cry  of 
"  land."  I  ran  on  deck,  and  found  it  lo  be 
an  apparently  low  sandy  beach,  close  to 
us.  iiie  weather  was  still  very  foggy,  and, 
consequently,  we  could  only  see  a  small  por- 
tion of  the  land  right  before  us ;  but  in  what 
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part  or  what  wa.s  next  to  it  was  impossible  to 
tell.  Upon  sounding,  plenty  of  water  was 
found,  and  the  ship  was  thoieforo  "  hove  to," 
until  later  in  the  morning.  At  eight  I  was 
again  on  deck,  and  found  the  ship  under  sail, 
and  running  gently  along  the  land,  which 
could  fiiintly  bo  seen  through  the  thick  fog 
that  still  environed  us.  The  load  was  kept 
going  to  try  the  water,  and  the  gong  was  con- 
stantly sounded  to  give  notice  to  any  other 
vessels  or  persons  that  might  chance  to  be  in 
our  way.  Every  few  moments  an  iceberg 
would  dart  out  from  the  dense  vapour  that 
surrounded  us,  and  not  a  few  "  w.sh  pieces" 
gave  us  some  trouble.  The  wind  now  came 
foul,  though  still  keeping  a  moderate  work- 
ing brerze;  but,  it  appeared,  we  made  very 
little  progress.  In  a  short  lime  we  came  upon 
some  remarkable  coloured  water,  assuming 
the  appearance  of  a  chalky  clay  shoal ;  but 
no  soundings  were  found  upon  it  at  twenty 
fathoms.  The  fog  Hfting  a  little  showed  us 
a  bluff  headland,  which  looked,  however, 
anything  at  that  moment  but  low  land,  ihough 
1  afterwards  found  it  to  be  so,  at  least  in 
comparison  li  the  land  around  it.  This  head- 
land I  immediately  thought  to  be  Cape  Liver- 
pool, from  the  colour  of  the  walor  near  it 
being  such  as  described  by  Parry  in  his  first 
voyage,  and  I  at  once  attributed  our  b  ing  so 
far  down,  to  the  cxislonce  of  that  strong 
southerly  current  so  much  spoken  of  by  pre- 
ceding voyagers.  As  the  fog  partially  cleared 
away  I  fell  particularly  anxious  to  get  a  sight 
of  the  land;  and  also  of  the  water  ahead  of  us, 
to  see  if  the  latter  was  free  from  ice,  and  to 
examine  the  former.  I  was  incessantly  up 
and  down  at  the  "  crow's  nest,"  and  the  spy- 
glass was  almost  constantly  in  my  hand. 

As  we  proceeded  very  slowly  along  th;' 
land,  tacking  off  and  on,  we  observed  several 
shoals  of  eider  ducks,  and  large  quantities  of 
other  birds.  The  shore  appoured  bluff  imd 
rugged,  but  it  was  only  when  we  run  in  close 
(hat  we  could  see  it  at  all.  The  day  thus 
passed  away  without  any  improvement,  and 
it  was  ten  p.m.  before  I  left  the  deck  to  gel 
a  few  hours'  sleep  prior  to  an  early  rise  in 
the  morning. 

Monday,  August  19</t.— 1  was  called  at 
four  A.M.  to  relievo  Capl.  Forsyth  on  deck, 
he  having  been  on  the  look-out  from  ten  the 
preceding  evening.  The  weallior  was  still 
foggy,  and  there  was  but  Utile  wind,  and  that 
against  us.  At  seven,  the  dense  vapour 
around  was  suddenly  lifted  up,  as  if  by 
magic :  and,  as  the  curtain  rose,  with  the  sun 
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shining  in  the  east,  the  whole  range  of  the 
lofty  and  magnificent  Byam  Martin  moun- 
tains, with  their  snowy  peaks,  burst  upon  my 
delighted  view.  It  was  a  bouuliful  sight,  and 
with  such  a  quick  transformation  too,  from 
the  heavy  fog  to  a  pure  air  and  clear  sky. 
My  glass  was  now  unceasingly  at  my  eye, 
both  on  deck  and  aloft.  A  jutting  point  of 
land  to  the  westward  I  thought  might  be 
Cape  Hay,  but  as  yet  we  had  no  wind  to  got 
us  there.  The  "Sound,"  however,  I  per- 
ceived with  great  pleasure  was  free  from  ice, 
save  a  few  bergs  close  in  shore,  and  1  augur- 
ed from  this  that  we  might  stand  a  chance  of 
gelling  into  Prince  Regent's  Inlet  without  in- 
terruption. While  engerly  wishing  for  some 
wind,  it  came  upon  us  almost  as  suddenly  as 
the  fog  had  been  driven  oway  ;  and,  at  eight 
o'clock  we  had  all  sail  sel.  running  close 
along  the  l.ind,  with  a  splendid  breeze  in  our 
favour.  Now  was  Ihe  lime  to  keep  a  bright 
look-out  upon  the  shore.  Mr.  Parker,  of  the 
"Truelove,"  had  given  us  directions  by 
which  wo  could  distinguish  the  point  where 
he  had  landed  the  provisions  and  coals  sent 
out  by  Lady  Franklin  in  this  year  1849,  and 
for  these  marks  I  was  eagerly  looking.  When 
it  cleared  away  in  the  morning  v.e  had  found 
ourselves  close  down  to  the  place  where  we 
had  been  on  the  previous  evening;  conse- 
quently I  had,  myself,  lost  none  of  the  coast 
while  I  was  in  bed.  I  was  on  the  fore-yard 
glass  in  hand  looking  out  about  noon  or  a 
little  after,  the  ship  going  very  fost  and  a  sea 
rising,  when  Capl.  Forsyth  hailed  me  and 
slated  that  ho  saw  the  coals  and  cask  upon  a 
low  poini  of  the  shore  under  some  high 
table-land  that  wo  were  passing.  The  second 
mate  said  the  same ;  but  perhaps  from  my 
long  watching  my  eyes  were  dim  and  I  could 
not  see  them  so  distinctly  as  to  be  certain 
about  it.  If  that  was  the  place  it  certainly 
was  not  in  Catherine's  Bay,  as  Mr.  Parker 
had  told  us,  for  the  porn t  jutted  right  out  into 
tlic  sea.  However,  it  was  blowing  too  strong 
to  slop  and  examine,  and  accordingly  we  pro- 
ceeded on. 

Navy  Board  Inlet  now  soon  opened  out  to 
us,  and  Wollaston  Islands  were  close  upon 
our  bow  at  two  p.m.  We  observed  two  cairns 
erected  upon  one  of  the  islands,  and  presum- 
ing that  this  was  the  spot  where  Mr.  Goodsir 
had  landed  last  year,  we  rounded  under  tho 
lee  of  the  island  and  hove  to,  for  the  purpose 
of  making  an  examination.  As  I  was  to  un- 
dertake this,  I  joyfully  prepared  to  do  so,  and 
having  put  on  my  rough  overall  soa-boots 
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and  coarsest a|ip«rel, for  « few  moments  e«r^ 
fully  read  that  part  of  Goodsir's  narratire 
relating  to  it.  The  boat  meanwhile  had  been 
lowered ;  fouf  hands  to  pull,  and  the  second 
mate,  as  coxswain,  got  into  her,  aMd  taking 
with  me  a  written  notice  of  our  visit  in  a 
cylinder,  I  departed,  it  was  some  little  time 
before  we  got  to  the  shore,  or  could  And  any 
Unding-place<  The  island  was  barren  in  the 
extreme,  and  apparently  formed  of  loose  rug- 
ged masses  of  limestone  and  craggy  rocks. 

We  found  a  small  place  on  the  S.  W.  (true) 
corner  of  the  island,  where  we  had  just  room 
to  haul  the  boat  up,  clear  of  tho  lee  wash,  on 
to  a  narrow  bit  of  shingly  beach  close  under 
the  loose  stones  and  rocks  of  the  cliff  itself. 
It  was  apparently  the  only  safe  spot ;  though, 
eveit  there,  little  safety  could  be  said  to  exist. 
Our  next  job  was,  after  leaving  one  hand  in 
charge  of  the  boat,  to  try  and  climb  up  the 
almost  perpendicular  surface  to  the  summit 
of  the  island,   where  the  cairns  had  been 
erected.    It  was  evident  that  wheti  Mr.  Good- 
sir  landed,  it  must  have  been  on  the  other 
side,  if,  as  I  still  doubt,  wo  wOie  indeed  upon 
the  right  island.    Our  task  now  was  neither 
easy  nor  free  from  danger,  and  this  was 
evince''   almost  directly  after  we  began  to 
ascend.    We  had  to   climb  from  place   to 
place  on  a  most  insecure  footing,  where  one 
false  move  or  treacherous  halting-place  would 
have  sent  any  of  us  to  the  bottom,  and  have 
killed  us  outright.  One  of  the  men,  evidently 
a  good  cragsman,  had  ascended  higher  than 
any  of  us,  when  he  accidentally  dislodged  a 
stone,  which  came  rumbling  down  with  great 
force,  and  struck  another  man  full  upon  the 
head.  With  great  presence  of  mind  the  latter 
retained  his  footing,  though  for  a  moment 
stunned  by  the  blow,  which  we  at  first  feared 
would  prove  very  dangerous ;  as,  however, 
he  soon  appeared  to  recover,  and  would  not 
return,  I  concluded  th;it  his  head  was  harder 
than  I  had  taken  it  to  be,  «nd  we  proceeded 
en  our  way.    By  the  help  of  a  faithful  walk- 
ing-staff that  had  proved  serviceable  to  me  in 
many  parts  of  the  globe,  I  got  up  the  ascent 
with  tolerable  ease ;  and,  in  about  half  an 
hour  more,  reached  the  cairn.    Here,  how- 
«ref,  after  due  examination,  we   found  no- 
thing, and  i  therefore  concluded  that  we  had 
got  on  the  wrong  island;  and  that  the  cairns 
had  been  erected,  for  no  particular  purpose, 
by  some  of  the  whalers.    We  then  prepared 
to  return,  as  lime  was  precious  to  ua;  and, 
having  collected  a  few  geological  specimens 
from  the  summit,  we  began  our  descent.    It 


was  «§  difficult  descending  as  it  had  been  in 
the  ascent.    Our  clothes  were  torn  in  one  or 
two  places  by  the  sharp  craggy  rocks,  and, 
ouf  boots  Were  cut  in  an  equally  sorry  way. 
About  half-way  down  or  more,  on  the  top  of 
the  S.  W.  point,  we  observed  what  must  evi- 
dently have  been  a  grave.    It  was  in  a  most 
singular  spot ;  a  ledge  of  high  rock  here  form'^ 
ed  itself  into  a  small  oblong  peninsula,  ift 
size,  at  (he  top,  a  little  larger  than  the  grave, 
and  almost  overhanging  the  sea,  the  waves 
of  which  could  be  faintly  heard  at  a  gretrt 
depth  b«k>w.    This  peninsula  was  cotmected 
with  the  main  island  by  an  extremely  narrow 
isthmus  of  rock,  which  we  found  it  required 
great  steadiness  and  care  lo  traverse.    We 
then  had  to  ascend,  or  rather  climb,  from 
stone  to  stone  to  the  grave,  and  there  Wd 
found  the  only  approach  to  verdure  we  had 
yet  soon.    Some  moss  and  mould  was  laid  ill 
the  usual  form,  and  a  few  small  bones  were 
obserted  arotind.    Whether  or  tiot  there  wa» 
really  any  one  buried  there  it  was  impossible 
to  say,  as  I  could  discover  no  signs  of  any 
name,  or  any  token  whereby  to  ascertain  the 
truth.    We  got  down  to  the  boat  withodl 
arty  mishap,  and  soon  afterwards  were  on 
board.    1  reported  the  result  of  my  exami- 
nation, and  then  descended  to  the  cabin  to 
change  my  torn  apparel.  And,  afterwards,  g6t 
my   dinner,  which  1  ate    with  a  keen   re  - 
Hsh. 

Cftptain  Forsyth  at  first  hesitated  about 
making  sail  from  under  the  lee  of  the  island 
on  account  of  the  wind  increasing  and  the 
sea  getting  up ;  but,  ultimately,  hoisting  in 
tht  boats,  he  stood  out  gallatitly  from  the 
land,  upon  our  proper  course.  I  was  glad  to 
see  him  do  so,  as  ours  was  no  common  voyage 
where  every  threatening  storm  makes  people 
cautious.  But  I  was  equally  disappointed 
when  I  found  that  he  deemed  it  right  to  heave 
to,  with  a  fair  wind  and  clear  water,  at  ten 
P.M.,  in  consequence  of  the  gale  increasing, 
and  a  high  sea  running.  Some  bergs  occa- 
sionally appeared,  and  we  knew  not  what 
might  be  ahead  of  us  in  the  shape  of  ice,  aS 
the  weather  was  not  quite  so  clear  as  it  had 
been ;  but  it  was  daylight  now  nearly,  though 
not  quite,  all  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  all 
danger  as  I  thought,  but  perhaps  wrongly, 
could  be  avoided.  However,  there  we  were, 
hove  to;  and,  for  the  first  time  these  last 
eight  weeks,  we  lit  a  candle,  for  an  hour 
only,  in  the  cabin. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

Lancaoter  Sound.— No  Field  Ice.— A  Rapid  Run.— 
Looliing  out  lor  the  Land.— Leopold  Island.- Haul 
in  for  Port  Leopolil.— The  Harbour  bloclied  by 
Heavy  "Drift  lee."— A  Landing  effected  with  great 
dilFiculty  .—Whaler  Point.— Burford'g  Panorama. 
— Tlie  "  North  Star."- No  Traces  of  Sir  John  Franli- 
lin.— Sir  James  Ross's  "Houst!. "-Steam  Launch 
and  Provisions  for  the  Missing  Expedition.— Heavy 
Task  in  returning  tlu-ough  the  Ice. —H.M.S.  *'As- 
flistance. "-Proceed  up  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.— 
Ice  blocking  up  the  various  Harbours.- idea  of 
Proceeding  by  Boat  to  Lord  Mayor's  Bay. 

Tuesday,  Augutt  20//t.— Ax  seven  a.m.  the 
following  day,  I  was  on  deck  again,  and  found 
the  ship  still  hove  to,  the  wind  blowing  hard 
and  a  high  sea  running.  No  land  could  bo 
seen  anywhere,  on  account  of  the  thickness  of 
the  weather.  Thus  we  continued  until  noon, 
when,  it  being  more  moderate,  sail  was  again 
made,  and  we  stood  away  for  Port  Leopold, 
from  which  we  considered  ourselves  to  be 
distant  about  1(K)  miles.  ■ 

In  the  afternoon  we  ran   through  some 
loose  ice,  apparenlly  the  break  up  of  a  berg, 
demolished  by  the  gale ;  but,  except  occnsion- 
ally  one  or  two  small  pieces,  we  saw  nothing 
to  interrupt  us.    The  wind  increased  a  little 
more  lownrds  evening,  but  it  was  a  splendid 
breeze,  and  we  were  running  about  nine  knots 
an  hour.    Not  wishing  to  lose  tlio  advantage 
of  so  fine  an  opportunity  of  getting  on,  and 
perceiving  Caplain  Forsyth  was  again,  as  he 
told  me,  intending  to  heave  to,  I  volunteered 
to  him  to  remain  up  on  deck  all  night,  look- 
ing out  myself  (as  he  «aid  he  had  no  confi- 
dence in  his  mate),  if  he  would  run  on.   This 
he  immediately  agreed  to,  and  though  [  was 
positively  wearied  out  by  the  exertions  of  the 
past  day  or  two,  and  want  of  natural  rest,  I 
cheerfully  prepared   myself    for   the  night 
duty.    At  ten  p.m.  Captain  Forsyth  retired  to 
his  cabin,  and  1  was  then  left  to  myself  011  the 
look-out;  the  second  male  attending  to  his 
duties  as  regarded  the  sails,  etc.    The  wea- 
ther was  thick  and  ha/y,  and  no  very  great 
distance  could  be  seen ;  but  we  were  going 
along  at  a  rapid  rate,  sometimes  ion   knots 
an  hour.    I  took  my  station  alternately  on 
the  foreyard,  in  the  "  crow's  nest,"  forward 
in  the  bow,  or  wherever  I  could  best  see.  At 
times  I  reclined  at   my  whole  length  upon 
the  foreyard,  steadying  myself  with  my  feet 
twisted  in  between  the  two  parts  of  the  jib 
halyards,  and  my  arm  round  the  fall  of  the 
topgallant  yard  rope.    As  my  heart  leaped 
with  joy  at  the  breeze,  and  my  thoughts  re- 
velled in  the  prospect  that  fancy  put  before 
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me,  I  felt  myself,  up  aloft  there,  like  some 
spirit  flying  upon  the  wings  of  the  wind.    1 
was  alone,   trying  to  pierce   the  darkness 
ahead.    Though  I-had  not  actually  charge  of 
the  deck,  yet,  for  a  time,  the  deck  might  be 
said  to  be  my  own.    I  could  feel  the  bonnie 
little  craft  bounding  under  me.    See  how  she 
skims  across  the  surface  of  the  deep,  as 
though  she  were  alive ;  the  wild  waves  leap- 
ing over  her  bulwarks  in  vain  attempt  to  stay 
her  progress,  or  deluge  her  decks  with  heavy 
seas.    "Give  it  to  her  I    Let  her  fly  I"    I 
mentally  ejaculated  ;  for  I  could  see,  in  fancy, 
some  hundred  or  more  human  beings    fel- 
low creatures— brethren  of  our  own*  calling 
—noble,  brave,  and  daring  fellows,  stretching 
out  their  arms  to  us  that  we  might  snatch 
them  from  their  misery.  With  these  thoughts, 
I  sprang  to  my  feel ;  one  glance  below ;  seven 
bells  (half-past    eleven)  was  striking;   the 
curling  waves  dashed  along  each  side  of  the 
ship,  and  the  seas  rolled  fast  and  furious  after 
her.    It  was  good !  her  speed  had  in  no  wise 
lessened.     I  turned   my  glance  ahead.    A 
moment   more,  and  I  fancied  that  a  huge 
black  mass  was  rising  out  of  the  clouds  before 
me.    And  yet  it  could  not  be.    Hardly  had 
we  run  ninety  miles  since  last  noon,  and 
now  we  have  entered  the  straits  which  bear 
the  name  of  Sir  John  Barrow,  the  great  pro- 
moter of  all   Arctic  discovery !      I   looked 
again.    Yes  it  was.    Hurrah  !    Leopold  Is- 
land was  in  sight. 

I  was  now  quite  certain  of  our  position; 
Cape  Clarence  I  cnuld  also  see,  and  the  high, 
bold,  bluff,  north-headland  of  Leopold  Island. 
That  would  do ;  so   I  hailed  the  deck,  and 
desired  the  second  mate  to  inform  the  com- 
mander. In  a  short  lime  Captain  Forsyth  was 
on  deck ;  and  in  a  few  moments  the  ship's 
course  was  altered,  and  she  was    brought 
nearer  the  wind,  which  was  now  somewhat 
lighter.    I  remained  aloft  keeping  the  look- 
out, and  in  a  short  time  observed  the  land 
more  up  the  inlet,  inside  of  Cape  Clarence, 
and  concluded  it  was  Leopold  Harbour.    Th© 
faint  darkness  of  the  short  night  had  nowr 
passed  away,  and  the  morning  light  displayed 
objects  very  distinctly ;  but  thick  clouds  stilj 
hung  over  the  top  of  the  land,  from  which 
we  were  yet  some  distance.    The  wind,  too, 
was  dying  away  fast,  and  it  was  half-past 
two  in  the  morning  before  we  got  abreast  of 
the  harbour.     I   then  descended  from  my 
post  aloft. 

Apparently,  a  belt  of  ice  encircled   the 
mouth  of  the  harbour,  so  as  to  prevent  the 
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vessel  going  in,  as  was  our  original  intention 
had  it  been  open,  and  the  gutla  pereha  boat 
was  therefore  ordered  away  to  examine,  and 
accordingly  we  were  soon  pulling  away  for 
the  mouth  of  the  harbour.    A  long  swell  was 
coming  in  from  the  sea,  the  efTects  of  the 
gale  now  completely  died  away,  and  wherever 
we  passed  any  ice  it  was  heaving  about  in  a 
convulsive  manner.    As  we  neared  the  shore, 
the  whole  features  of  the  place  came  fresh 
upon  me,  so  truthful  is  the  representation 
given  of  them  by  Lieut.  Browne  in  Burford's 
panorama.     I  could    not  mistake;  and    I 
almost  fancied  that  I  was  again  in  London, 
viewing  the  artistic  sketch,  but  for  certain 
undeniable  facts  in  the  temperature  and  as- 
pect of  the  ice  which  banished  such  an  idea. 
I  tried  the  barrier  of  loose  pieces  and  heavy 
"  brash"  ice  which  encircled  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  in  several  places,  but  did  not  And 
a  single  spot  through  which  the  ship  could 
enter  with  anything  like  safely,  even  if  she 
could  have  forced  her  way  through.  I  hesilat 
ed  a  moment  what  to  do,  but, seeing  a  strange 
sail  suddenly  appear  in  the  offing,  I  deter- 
mined upon  making  a  bold  push,  and  attempt 
a  landing  in  the  boat.    I  was  feverishly  anx- 
ious concerning  tidings  that  I  hoped  might 
be  found  at  this  grand  depdt,  and  as  it  ap- 
peared that  we  were  the  first  vessel  there  this 
season  of  all  the  discovery  ships,  I  was  de- 
sirous of  making  her  the  first  that  should 
have  any  communication   with  the  shore. 
Accordingly,  we  gave  the  gutta  pereha  a  fair 
trial,  perhaps  a  belter  trial  than  it  had  ever 
experienced  before,  iind,  forcing  her  tlirough 
the  outer  edge  of  the  ice,  soon  got  her  well 
into  it.   She  behaved  admirably  ;  every  voice 
was  in  praise  of  her ;  ihegutta  pereha  resisted 
the  ice  in  a  manner  truly  surprising,  nnd  glided 
past  it  unhurt;   whereas,  if  we  had  had  our 
mahogany,  or  any  other  kind  of  boat,  it  would 
havebeep  in  great  danger, and,  in  all  probabili- 
ty on  our  returning  through  the  iceaflerwards, 
would  have  been  crushed  like  an  egg-shell. 
In  a  short  lime,  with  some  degree  of  difficulty, 
we  got  through,  andefTccted  a  landing  on  the 
extreme  end  of  Whaler  Point.    The  boat  was 
hauled  np  high  and  dry,  and  I  rushed  eagerly 
to  the  house  that  we  had  observed  near  at 
hand  as  wc  came  in.    My  first  work  was  to 
examine  the  cylinders,  one  of  which  w«s 
found  fast  to  the  flag-stafi"  erected  close  to 
the  beach,  and  the  other  inside  the  house. 
Eagerly  did  I  open  them,  and  lake  out  their 
contents.    Three  papers  were  in  one,  and 
two  in  the  other.    Aly  agitation  was  so  great, 
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that  I  could  hardly  see  to  read,  and  my  hands 
fairly  trembled  ;  for  it  must  be  remeriibHred 
that  1  was  somewhat  fatigued  and  worn  out 
after  twenty-eight  hours'  unceasing  watching, 
and  the  excitement  was  great  upon  me.  To 
my  heavy  disappointment,  however,  there 
was  not  a  line  of  intelligence  concerning  those 
whom  I  most  wished  to  hear  about.  No,  they 
had  not  been  there.  "  Well,  we  must  hurry 
further  on,"  thought  I;  •'  perhaps  at  Brent- 
ford Bay,  or  lower  down ,  we  shall  get  tidings ;" 
and,  thus  reasoning,  1  hastily  perused,  again, 
the  documents  before  me.  Three  of  these 
were  the  papers  left  here  last  year  by  Sir 
James  Ross,  and  signed  by  him  and  Captain 
Bird,  one  of  the  three  being  a  list  of  stores, 
provisions,  etc.,  left  behind  ;  the  other  two 
duplicate  memorials  of  their  visit.  The  fourth 
document  was,  to  my  surprise,  a  paper  from 
the  "  North  Star,"  which  vessel,  it  appeared, 
had  been  there  only  a  few  days  before  us.  I 
copied  the  contents  of  this  paper,  which  were 
in  substance  as  follows-: — 

"  The  '  North  Star'  had  been  beset  in  Mel- 
ville Bay,  on  iiOth  July,  gradually  drifted  until 
26th  September,  when  they  found  themselves 
abreast  of  Wolstenholme  Sound.  Ice  being 
a  little  more  loose,  and  the  sound  appearing 
clear,  made  all  sail,  and  pressed  her  through 
it,  anchoring  in  the  lower  part  of  the  Sound 
that  evening,  and  arrived  in  North  Star  Bay, 
Wolstenholmo  Sound,  on  1st  of  October.  They 
wintered  there  till  1st  of  August  this  year, 
whsn  they  got  liberated,  and  passed  through 
the  pack  in  centre  of  1\oss's  Bay.  Reached 
Possession  Bay,  on  8th  of  August,  in  evening. 
Left  despatches,  and  arrived  at  Port  Leopold, 
13th  August.  The  '  North  Star'  called  to  see 
if  instructions  were  left  for  her  guidance. — 
14th.  Season  far  advanced  and  the  harbour 
full  of  ice,  and,  not  being  able  to  land  pro- 
visions, the  '  North  Star'  proceeds  to  Port 
Bowen  or  Port  Neill,  and  then  returns  to 
England. 

(Signed)        "  J.  Saunders." 

Having  done  this,  I  hastily  tore  a  leaf  out 
of  my  metallic  pocket-book,  and  wrote  thereon 
a  brief  notice  of  our  visit,  depositing  it  with 
others.  Not  being  aware  that  we  should  do 
more  than  examine  the  ice  outside,  no  usual 
written  notice  had  been  broivglit,  and  pens, 
ink,  and  paper  were  not  among  the  many  ex- 
cellent accommodations  the  house  on  Whaler 
Point  otherwise  afl"orded. 

As  time  was  very  important,  not  knowing 
how  the  wind  and  ice  might  set  in  upon  us,  I 
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could  only,  then,  take  a  cursory  survey  of 
things  around  mo.  The  covering  of  the  house 
was  very  much  rent  at  top  and  at  the  sides  in 
several  places,  and  wo  had  no  occasion  to  use 
the  door,  in  consequence  of  a  largo  gap  in 
the  canvass  giving  us  a  free  and  easy  en- 
trance. In  every  other  respect  the  house  was 
in  excellent  order,  and  I  could  not  help  wish- 
ing that  no  worse  a  habitation  might  at  the 
present  moment  belong,  in  some  other  place, 
to  those  for  whom  this  was  especially  erected, 
and  also  that  many  of  our  poor  at  home  had 
as  good.  All  sorts  of  things  and  utensils- 
ropes,  iron  gear,  blanki  ts,  stoves,  etc.,  etc., 
were  scattered  about,  inside,  in  singular 
proximity.  Outside,  and  nearer  the  beach, 
piles  of  soup  and  bouilli  canisters,  and  other 
preserved  meats,  were  heaped  up  alongside  of 
a  great  number  of  casks,  containing  all  sorts 
of  articles  for  a  lengthy  scale  of  victualling  on 
shore.  Further  on  wore  bags  of  coke  and 
coals,  and  then  the  steam  launch,  a  fine 
noble-looking  boat,  in  which  one  would  hardly 
bo  afraid  to  venture  anywhere.  She  was  so 
placed  as  to  be  ready,  without  very  much  dif- 
ficulty, for  launching,  and  the  materials  bo- 
longing  to  her  were  lying  alongside,  some  of 
them  hulf-covcred  with  piecesof  ice  driven  up 
from  the  sea.  I  diiected  one  or  two  to  be 
moved  higher  up;  but  li  was  soon  seen  that 
we  ourselves  could  lose  no  longer  time,  as  the 
ice  was  evidently  closing  fast  m  upon  the 
liurbour  in  a  more  compact  form  than  when 
we  entered.  Accordingly,  I  gave  orders  at 
once  to  be  off,  and  in  a  few  more  seconds 
bade,  as  we  then  thought,  adieu  to  Whaler 
Point. 

The  passage  by  which  we  had  entered  was 
closed,  and  we  had  to  pull  along  the  great 
body  of  ice  stretching  across  in  a  semicir- 
cular form,  to  find  an  opening  whereby  we 
might  get  out.  Inside  the  harbour,  nume- 
rous detached  pieces  were  moving  about  in  a 
rather  too  lively  nianrier  to  bo  agreeable  in 
close  quart(!rs.  The  belt,  which  was  to  sea- 
ward of  us,  presented  very  much  the  form  of 
a  bank  of  large  rugged  ice  and  dirty  snow, 
newly  thrown  up  as  a  dam  to  prevent  egress. 
As  this  bank  heaved  and  fell  to  the  rise  of 
the  swell,  it  was  anything  but  pleasing  to 
contemplate,  knowing  that  we  must  try  to 
find  a  passage  through  it.  Twice  did  wo  pull 
its  entire  length  without  finding  the  least 
appearance  of  an  opening.  As  it  was  grow- 
ing later  than  I  had  expected,  ii  being  now- 
past  six  o'clock,  and  fearing  that  the  com  - 
roander  would  be  anxious  about  us,  I  con- 
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suited  a  moment  with  Wilson,  and  then  gave 
orders  to  try  and  force  through  it  in  the 
slackest  part.  There  was,  however,  hardly 
any  $lack  part,  and  we  had  therefore  to  take 
it  where  it  appeared  the  narrowest  across. 
Accordingly,  in  we  went,  the  boat  being 
pushed  through  the  "  brash  and  drift  ice," 
much  in  the  same  way  as  a  fly  may  be  seen 
occasionally  trying  to  wade  across  a  saucer 
of  refined  sugar,  sufficiently  wetted  with 
water  to  make  it  a  substance  thick  enough 
for  a  piece  of  crust  to  stand  upright  in.  This 
is  about  the  nearest  kind  of  simifitude  I  can 
give  to  the  nature  of  the  stuff  wo  had  to  go 
through  ;  with,  however,  the  addition  of  nu- 
merous large  blocks  of  ice  within  the  rest, 
thrown  into  frightful  motion  by  the  heavy 
swell.  For  an  hour  did  we  labour — every 
Olio  of  us  hard— at  this  tedious  work.  Se- 
veral limes  did  it  seem  that  we  must  give 
up ;  the  men  and  myself  were  exhausted ; 
each,  also,  was  wet  through,  over  his  knees 
and  to  his  waist,  by  frequently  having  to 
jump  upon  a  passing  floe,  and  pull  the  boat 
by  hand  clear  of  another.  At  last  we  got  into 
a  part  where  it  was  more  slack,  and,  finally, 
cleared  the  whole  mass,  and  wnre  alongside 
the  vessel  at  about  eight  a.m.  I  reported 
what  I  had  done,  and  was  then  informed  that 
the  strange  sail  we  had  seen  was  the  "  As- 
sistance," who  had  merely  run  up  to  the 
"  Prince  Albert"  within  hail,  and,  having 
ascertained  that  we  were  examining  the 
place,  stood  away  again  to  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Straits.  At  ten  o'clock,  after  I  had 
partaken  of  breakfast,  and  attended  to  the 
chronometers,  etc.,  I  lay  down  and  was  soon 
asleep,  having  been  up  since  seven  the  pre- 
ceding morning. 

At  two  P.M.  I  was  on  deck  again,  and  found 
the  vessel  had  made  but  little  progress,  it 
being  calm  nearly  the  whole  time.  A  breeze 
soon  afterwards  sprung  up  in  our  favour,  and 
we  passed  along  the  coast  to  the  southward, 
in  Prince  Regent's  Inlet.  We  were,  at  last, 
fairly  on  a  portion  of  the  ground  which  had 
been  allotted  to  us,  in  particular,  as  the  scene 
of  our  labours  and  researches ;  and  it  was 
with  no  little  anxiety  that  I  kept  a  good  look- 
out to  see  the  state  of  the  ice  ahead,  and  also 
to  examine  the  coast  as  we  went  along.  I  was 
delighted  beyond  measure  to  find,  this  day, 
that  no  barrier  as  yet  appeared  to  block  our 
way  or  to  stay  our  progress.  The  weather, 
however,  was  too  thick  to  see  far  ahead  ;  and 
some  ice  along  the  coast  seemed  to  bode  not 
so  favourable  a  result  as  was  wished  for. 
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Elwin  Bay,  as  we  passed  ii,  was  blocked  at 
its  mouth,  and  tho  ice  seemed  to  trend  more 
off  the  land,  and  gel  broader  as  we  neared 
Batty  Bay.  Still  there  was  great  hope  that 
we  should  now,  very  soon,  get  to  onr  winter- 
quarters,  in  either  Brentford  or  Cresswell 
Bays.  Success  hitherto  in  coming  thus  far 
had  made  us  sanguine,  and  the  breeze  help- 
ing us— should  the  sea  remain  clear— we 
might  be  at  anchor,  probably,  on  the  follow- 
ing afternoon.  It  was  yet  early  in  the  season, 
and  I  reflected  within  myself  that,  perhops, 
something  in  ihe  way  of  search  might  yet  be 
done,  according  to  the  scheme  originally  in- 
tended fur  us,  and  the  instructions  we  re- 
ceived, ere  winter  set  in  upon  us ;  and  I  was 
jnuch  gratified  to  see  the  willingness,  nay, 
eagerness,  with  which  the  men,  one  and  ail, 
looked  forward  to  the  service  which  was  lo 
follow  our  taking  up  a  winter  position  in 
Brentford  Bay,  or  some  other  harbour. 

But  I  need  not  enter  into  any  detail  about 
our  plans,  as  these,  unfortunately,  were  not 
carried  out,  in  consequtnco  of  the  vessel  not 
getting  lo  Brentford  JJay  ;  though  I  began  to 
prepare  myself  for  the  service  by  putting  up 
such  things  as  I  should  want,  and  making  the 
necessary  arrangements. 

CHAPTER  XX. 

Paw  Batty  Bay.— Off  Fury  Beach.— Stopped  by  Heavy 
Ice.— Conipeller)  to  turn  bacli.— l\ctroHru(le  Move- 
ment—Night Search  in  tlie  (iulla  I'erclia  Boat 
along  the  Coast —Port  Leopold  again.— Heavy  Bar- 
rier of  Ice.— Means  employed  to  carry  and  drag 
the  Boat  across  it. 

Towards  evening,  with  a  very  light  wind, 
we  were  passing  along  at  some  distance  from 
the  edge  of  the  ice  of  Batty  Bay,  whii  h  was, 
just  as  in  the  other  two  plucis,  closed  against 
us.  I  was  sitting  in  the  after-cabin,  taikin-; 
to  the  commander,  and  reading,  when,  sud- 
denly, I  heard  a  cry  on  deck,  from  some  of 
the  men,  that  a  gun  had  been  fired  on  shore 
close  to  the  bay.  Captain  Forsyth,  on  com- 
ing up,  gave  orders  to  run  closer  in,  and  lo 
clear  away  the  howitzer,  and  fire  it.  I  im- 
mediately took  the  best  glass  in  my  hand,  and 
went  aloft,  most  anxiously  and  narrowly  exa- 
mining the  land,  without  perceiving  the 
slightest  signs  of  anything  lo  denote  either 
life,  or  even  vegetation.  Directly  the  report 
of  our  own  gun  had  died  away,  I  strained  my 
ear  to  try  and  catch  any  answering  signal ; 
hut  not  the  faintest  sound  of  anything  could 
I,  or  any  one  else,  now  hear  ;  and,  accord- 
ingly we  presumed  that  what  had  been  heard 
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was  either  the  fall  of  a  piece  of  rock,  or  (ho 
collision  of  some  heavy  ico.  We,  therefore, 
once  more  stood  on  our  course,  and  at  ten 
o'clock,  with  foggy  weather,  ice  stretching 
more  out  from  the  land,  and  myself  dispirited, 
as  well  as  still  faiigued  and  needing  .sleep,  I 
retired  for  the  night. 

Upon  going  on  deck  the  following  morn- 
ing, at  seven,  I  found  we  were  running  along 
the  edge  of  the  ice  nearest  thi;  land,  and  in  a 
thick  log.  The  wind  was  light,  and  had  car* 
ried  us  down  as  far  tis  off  "  Fury  Beach."  I 
was  very  anxious  for  the  fog  to  clear,  lo  see 
what  was  before  us ;  when,  about  nine  o'clock, 
it  lifted,  and  we  saw,  not  only  the  land 
abeam,  and  trending  round  to  the  west,  but, 
what  was  a  bitter  disiippointment,  ice  every- 
where aheaii,  and  on  each  side  of  us.  We 
had  evidently  run  into  a  "bight,"  and,  a  few 
yards  further,  should  have  been  brought  up 
all  standing.  Long  iind  eagerly  did  I  strain 
my  eyes  through  ihe  glass  in  every  direction, 
from  the  '•  crow's  nc^st;"  but  nothing  save 
one  droiiry  expanse  of  heavy  hummocky  stuff 
prosenled  itself.  Not  a  sign  of  any  opening 
anywhere.  This  was  indeed  wretched  beyond 
description  ;  so  nicely,  too, as  we  were  going 
on,  and  fancied  we  coi;ld  yet  go  on.  What 
was  to  bo  done?  The  mate  was  called  from 
his  bed.— it  being  his  watch  below,— to  come 
and  repoit  upon  Iho  stale  of  the  ice  ;  and  the 
second  male,  as  second  iee-niaster,  was  sent 
away  in  the  boat  lo  try  the  pack,  and  see  what 
it  was  like.  I  was  aloft  with  Iho  mate  con- 
sulting, and  asking  what  he  thought  of  it. 
lie  examined  it  well,  and  finally  expressed  it 
lo  bo  impossible,  in  his  opinion,  for  us  to  gel 
through  this  season,  "  if,"  added  ho,  "  that 
sort  ot'  ice  breaks  up  in  any  season  ;"  and  I 
was  reluctantly  compelled,  with  a  gloomy 
heart,  to  como  to  the  same  conclusion,  and 
that  it  was  now  hopeless  for  us  to  think  of 
getting  further  that  way."(l)  He  descended 
below,  and  gave  the  commander,  as  request- 
ed, his  wrillcn  opinion  on  the  subject.  Soon 
afterwards  the  second  mate  came  on  boards 
and  reported  to  a  similar  effect ;  he,  too,  was 
desired  to  give  in  a  teri((«n  opinion  to  the 
commander.  The  next  step  was,  to  get  the' 
ship  clear  from  her  present  unsafe  position, 
as,  in  the  event  of  a  gale  or  breezy  weather 
springing  up  while  she  was  there,  the  ice 

(1)  I  could  only,  ofcourse,  judge  from  what  I  saw, 
coupled  with  what  the  male  told  me.  Inexperienced 
in  the  ice,  I  could  not  tell  whether  wailing  about 
there  would  be  proper  or  not.  The  opinion  I  had! 
afterwards  to  give  referred  to  another  examination. 
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(night  closo  in  upon  her.    Orders  were  (hen 
^iven  to  turn  the  ship's  head  round,  and  re^ 
trace  our  way ;  and  the  commander  having 
also  received  from  me  at  his  request  a  written 
opinion  concerning  what  I,  in  my  inexpe- 
rience, considered  the  state  of  t|ie  ice,  began 
to  lay  before  nie  his  intentions.    I  entreated 
jper  mission  to  make  an  attempt  lo  land  at  Fury 
Beach,  and  would  dare  all  to  do  fo  if  ho  would 
lend  me  the  boat  only  for  one  day ;  but  he 
considered  it  too  hazardous  an  atlvi;npt.    He, 
however,  told  me  that  he  purposed  to  return 
to  England,  having  fuili  d  in  being  able  to  get 
to  Brentford  B:iy  or  into  Batty  Bay ;  and— 
from  several  circumstances  which  it  would 
only  be  irrelevant  here  to  speak  of— I,  with  a 
bitter  heart,  coincided  with  him  in  his  opinion 
to  that  effect,  deeming  (hat  it  would  indeed 
be  better  to  return  to  England.    It  was,  how- 
ever, agreed,  that  Capes  Riley,  Ilolhara,  and 
Walker  should  be  looked  at  and  examined 
first,  by  us,  before  returning,  allhough   the 
peculiar  ground  of  other  ships.    I  again  «o^ 
Ivnteered  this  time  to  search  those  places  in 
an  open  boat. 

At  four  P.M.  all  hands  were  summoned,  and 
told  by  Captain  Forsyth  what  his  intention 
was,  and  tliat  the  vessel  was  now  returning 
to  England.    What  the  men  thought  I  know 
not;  but  they  said  nothing,  though  |  pur- 
posely asked  them  to  tell  the  commander  if 
anything  suggested  itself   to   them.    They 
were  then  dismissed,  and  the  mantle  of  gloom 
spread  itself  abroad,  in  fog  and  despondency 
of  spirits,  over  our  Ultle  vessel,  so  joyous  but 
a  short  linie  back.  L'homme  propose  el  Dieu 
dispose,  and  so  it  is  in  all  things  in  this  che- 
quered life ;  I  had  little  more  to  care  for  now, 
or  to  do,  save  my  regular  duties;  and  I  felt 
that  void  which  J  knew  not  how  to  fill,  except 
where  the  source  of  true  comfort  and  consola- 
tion is  always  found.    Hope,  however,  again 
came  into  my  breast.  I  asked  if  a  fresh  notice 
would  not  be  needed  at  Port  Leopold,  and 
was  answered  in  the  aftirmative ;  and,  at  nine 
P.M.,  the  land  thereabout  beiug  in  sight,  the 
boat  was,  at  ifly  request,  ordered  away,  and  1 
determined  lo  take  the  opportunity,  through 
the  night,  to  examine  all  along  the  coast  (o 
that  place. 

We  left  the  ship  about  hall- past  nine  jn  the 
evening,  taking  care  that  a  few  sundries,  in 
the  way  of  eating  and  drinking^  were  placed 
in  the  boat,  in  case  we  needed  them.  The 
night  was  not  particularly  cojld,  at  least  to  us 
who  had  now  become  accustomed  to  a  low 
degree  of  temperature ;  and  away  we  wetoi, 
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standing  is  direct  for  the  land,  as  near  as  we 
fiossibly  could  towards  Batty  Bay. 

1  could  now  hastily  run  over  what  passed 
during  the  next  twenty-four  hours ;  but  I  feel 
somewhat  inclined  to  take  the  reader  along 
with  me  in  this  night  search. 

To  beguile  time  in  the  boat,  I  took  out  a 
book  from  my  pocket,  '*  Anecdotes  of  Napo- 
leon," and  began  reading.  But  as  we  came 
upon  the  land  ice,,  which  still  hung  very 
thickly  to  the  shore,  my  sttention  became  too 
much  absorbed  by  other  things  to  read.  My 
book  was  exchanged  for  the  spy-glass,  and 
with  this  1  was  constantly  trying  to  pierce 
through  the  dark  twilight,  which  now  existed, 
lo  make  out  objects  on  the  land.  Skirling 
along  ithe  ice  as  close  as  we  possibly  could, 
we  were  yet  some  miles  distant  from  Batty 
Bay,  and  one  or  two  direct  from  the  land.  To 
reach  ih^  former  we  found  was  impossible  at 
that  time  for  either  boat  or  ship,  and  accord- 
ingly we  stood  in  for  the  nearest  part  of  the 
shore.  By  this  lime  our  little  bark  was  out 
of  sight ;  and  when,  in  another  hour,  mid- 
night came  upon  us,  we  found  ourselves  alone 
upon  this  frozen  sea,  with  nothing  to  keep 
us  company  except  a  few  solitary  water-fowl, 
and  the  ever  wondrous  iceberg  (1)  lifting  its 
ponderous  bulk  slowly  upward  at  each  mo- 
tion of  the  sea. 

Midnight  upon  the  waters  in  a  soKlary  boat 
is,  I  have  no  doubt,  a  very  pretty  thing  in 
some  parts  of  the  world  ;  Venice  for  instance, 
the  silvery  Bay  of  Naples,  too,  that  "  dolee 
far  nienle "  of  the  Neapolitan  ;  but,  mid- 
night, upon   the  waters  of  an  Arctic  sea, 
without  the  excitement  of  a  whale  chase,  or 
the  company  of  another  party,  or  even  of 
your  own  ship,  is  anything  but  pretty.    A 
few  nights  back  I  was  on  the  opposite  coast  of 
Melville  Bay,  watching,  with  intense  feehngs 
of  delight  and  pride,  the  sun  shining  upon  the 
whole  ''Searching   Fleet,"   as  the  hour  of 
twelve  was  sounded  through  each  ship.  Now, 
I  was  alone,  on  a  service  which,  though  re- 
quiring care,  attention,  and  energy,  was  yet 
a  retrograde  movement.    A  check  had  been 
giv«n  to  my  sanguine  expectations ;  instead 
of  searching  the  coast  onward,  I  was  exa- 
mining it  backwards.    Then,  I  looked  for- 
ward expectantly ;  trusting,  nay,  half-believ- 
ing, good  news  would  await  us  somewhere  at 
the  entrance  of  this  part  of  our  labours.  Now, 
alas  I  ...  A  tinge  of  melancholy  saddened 

(4)  One  of  these  masses,  weigbing  several  ton>,  bai 
been  thrown  entirely  upon  another  by  ^me  heavy 
pressure  of  the  io«. 
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my  Ihoiiglits;  lhcsong,oii(l  tlic  lively  tolk  of 
my  men  liad  coascd ;  and  noiighl  was  lo  be 
heard  bul  the  oven-limo  splash  of  the  oars  as 
they  dipped  in  iho  water;  the  cold,  loo, 
seemed  to  have  increased ;  and  the  wind, 
rushing  down  Iho  sleep  dodivities  and  ra- 
vines, appeared  to  hii  ve  a  greater  and  a  sharper 
force;  I  wrapped  my  great  coat  closer  round 
me  ;  and  as  my  feet  were  getting  numbed, 
tried  to  keep  motion  with  the  oars  by  stamping 
lo  their  lime.  A  cigar  ceased  to  afford  any 
luxury;  daylight,  however,  was  gradually 
brightening,  and  I  could  see  more  clenrly  on 
the  shore.  The  land-ire  had  trended  so  far 
in  as  to  porniit  us  rowing  close  along  the 
craggy  cliffs.  I  looked,  and  looked  again  ; 
bul  still  no  signs,  no  mark  or  token  w  liich 
gave  me  even  a  hope  of  its  being  of  use  to 
land  and  examine  it.  Thus,  then.  I  was  left 
to  my  own  sad  Ihonghls.  Gloomy  enough 
for  the  time  thi  y  were.  Of  self  I  had  not  one 
idea  ;  but  those  brave  hearts  for  whoso  exist- 
ence, '^afely,  and  return  lo  their  home  I  would 
gladly,  ay  most  gladly,  have  perilled  life  and 
all— where  were  Ihry  ? 

Gloomy  thoughts  had  now  for  the  time 
mastered  me.  Midnight  here  was  not  as  the 
midnight  off  Cape  Melville,  and,  though  mid- 
night had  passed  away  an  hour  or  more,  my 
saddened  feelings  hid  still  some  strength, 
when  suddeidy  a  brightness  in  the  easl  de- 
noted ihat  the  sun  was  once  more  coming  up 
above  the  sea.  A  clieering  voice,  as  I  gave  a 
word  to  the  men,  brought  forth  a  cheering 
sally;  and  an  instant  more  I  wis  once  again 
with  hope  and  life  before  me.  My  morning 
orisons  were  lifted  with  the  morning  sun,  and 
mixed  with  them  was  a  prayer  for  those  I 
sought.  1  sprang  lo  my  feet  with  renewed 
vigour  ;  and,  giving  the  men  a  cordial 
draught,  wo  soon  went  forward  at  increased 
speed.  By  three  o'clock  we  were  off  a  deep 
valley  or  ravine  close  to  Cape  Scppings,  and 
the  ice  began  lo  appear  in  greater  masses. 
Numerous  small  bergs  were  aground  here, 
and  detached  floes  were  floating  about  in  the 
vicinity.  Creeping,  as  we  had  done,  close  in 
shore,  wo  had,  lately,  thrown  ihe  larger  por- 
tion of  the  ice,  as  it  were,  to  seaward ;  but 
by  the  time  we  had  rounded  the  Cape,  and 
opened  out  the  harbour,  il  was  seen  that  some 
difficulty  yet  would  be  found  in  getting  lo 
Whaler  Point,  i  have  before  described  the 
form  and  appearance  of  Port  Leopold,  and  I 
need,  therefore,  only  here  observe,  that, from 
the  southern  point  of  the  entrance,  an  almost 
dense  pack  of  heavy  drift  ice  was  stretched 
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across  in  a  north-easterly  direction,  intor- 
cepiing  our  passage.  Upon  examination,  I 
found  that  we  were  in  a  bight;  and  that  the 
ice  at  its  eastern  exiromity  was  connected 
with  that  inside  of  which  we  had  been  com- 
ing. Wo  pulled  rapidly  round  the  curvature 
presented  lo  us,  bul  could  find  not  a  single 
opening  large  enough  to  admit  our  boat.  For 
Ihe  moment  [  thought  of  retracing  our  steps 
for  some  short  distance,  and  getting  outside 
of  Ihis  impediment,  hoping  Ihat,  from  iho 
sea,  an  entrance  might  bo  foimd  on  the  other 
side  of  the  harbour  ;  but  reflection  told  mo, 
that  upon  the  mere  chance  of  our  succeeding 
that  way  il  w,  ^  hardly  worth  while  to  give  the 
men  such  additional  labour,  they  already 
having  had  a  long  and  heavy  task.  Accord- 
ingly, I  consulted  for  a  moment  with  Wilson, 
and  he  suggested  that  Iho  boat  should  bo 
launched,  or  carried  across  the  intervening 
lloi's  of  ice,  as  might  be  found  most  necessary. 
For  a  few  seconds  i  hesitated.  The  rccollcc- 
lion  (tf  tlu.'  difficulty  we  had  experienced  on 
the  previous  morning,  in  coming  out,  almost 
deterred  mo  from  risking,  not  only  the  boat, 
but  i^erchanco  some  of  our  lives  also.  Wo 
Svcre  not  bound  on  such  a  vital  errand  as  to 
Cuuso  any  ha/anlous  slop  ')  be  taken.  Wo 
had  accomplished,  though  in  vain,  thcseauh 
of  the  coast  from  the  southward  of  Klwin  Bay 
lo  this  point,  and  this  was  all  that  was  most 
important  IVir  us  to  do.  But  then,  again,  our 
ship  could  no  where  be  seen.  A  dense  fog  was 
rising  from  Iho  sea,  and  already  covering  the 
rocky  hills  ;  the  ice  wo  could  perceive  was  in 
rapid  motion,  and  carried  lo  seaward  by  a 
strong  tide  or  current ;  and  we  could  also  no- 
lice  that  in  the  circular  movement  it  was 
making  it  would  soon  enclose  us  altogether. 
Moreover,  fatigued'  as  the  men  already  were, 
theycould  never  reach  the  ship— had  we  even 
known  exactly  her  position— without  some 
previous  rest  and  refreshment.  The  last  bear- 
ing I  had  taken  of  her  by  the  compass  was 
prior  to  midnight,  just  before  she  ceased  to  be 
visible.  By  this  time  she  might  have  mate- 
rially altered  that  bearing,  but  whether  towards 
or  from  us  it  was  impossible  to  say,  in  a  place 
where  ice  and  current  might  send  her  in 
any  direction  but  that  she  wished  to  take. 
Added  lo  these  reflections  came  the  fact,  that 
by  making  the  attempt  to  get  ashore  at  the 
tent  wo  should  assuredly  bo  sought  for  there, 
even  though  the  slate  of  the  ice  might  cause 
a  delay  in  any  communication  with  us.  All 
these  thoughts  ran  rapidly  through  my  mind 
while  the  boat  was  being  pulled  again  towards 
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tho  narrowest  portion  of  the  ice  between  ns 
and  the  water  wo  could  perroivo,  on  tho 
other  side  of  it  near  Whaler  I'oint.  1  soon 
made  my  determination  ;  and  directly  wo 
touched  tho  ico  all  hands  sprang  unon  tho 
fluo,  and  cnmmcnci  d  hauling  the  luat  up. 
To  attempt  any  minute  d(;scriplion  of  tho  dif- 
ficulty wo  hero  encountered  is  beyond  my 
power.  Tho  interruption  to  our  free  passage 
on  the  water  consisted— not  of  a  solnl  pai  k 
of  smoolli  connected  ice,  over  which  we 
could  have  dragged  the  boat  with  eompava- 
tivo  case,  but- of  numerous  heavy  floes,  ni' 
entirely  joinoJ  to  each  other  by  thoniselvi  . 
nor  yet  separated  so  as  to  leave  any  small 
channel  of  water,  but  so  closely  cemented,  as 
it  were,  by  very  thick  "  brash  ice,"  as  to 
render  tho  passage  of  boat  or  canoo  impos- 
sible. Hero  and  there  one  largo  picre  was 
thrown  upon  another;  and,  occasionally, 
their  partial  separation  left  wide  gaps  of  such 
a  breadth  that  neither  by  jumping  nor  by 
taking  a  circuitous  walk  could  we  reach  them 
otherwise  than  by  the  boat.  And  yet  tlie 
boat  was  all  but  incapable  to  effect  this;  for 
wherever  such  a  gap  was  presented  the  brash 
ice  intervened.  The  explanation  I  have 
already  given  of  this  sort  of  ice  will  enable 
the. reader  to  understand  in  some  measure 
our  position.  Added  to  this,  moreover,  was 
the  fact  that  the  rapidity  of  tho  current  set- 
ting fast  out  of  tho  harbour  upon  ilic  inland 
swell  of  tho  sea,  was  causing  some  of  the 
heavy  floes  to  have  a  far  from  pleasant  mo- 
lion  ;  now  lifting  themselves  upwards  for  se- 
veral feet,  and  retiring  from  their  respective 
neighbours;  and  then  suddenly  springing 
forward  as  they  descended  close  to  their  fel- 
lows. To  boon  them  at  such  a  moment  was 
not  what  we  cared  for ;  but  should  the  boat  bo 
between  two  of  them  at  such  a  time,  and  wo 
in  the  boat,  thi're  would  be  enough  to  look 
out  for.  However,  the  thought  of  these  mat- 
ters—explained here  for  the  reader  unaccus- 
tomed to  the  ice— gave  none  of  ns  then  much 
trouble.  Formysilf  I  had  decided  (confirm- 
ed in  my  decision  by  the  opinion  of  ihe  men, 
and  their  readiness  to  attempt  it) ;  and  there- 
fore, heedless  of  dangor  or  regard  for  self,  we 
all  "  with  a  will"  began  our  task.  The  boat 
was  the  only  thing  that  we  thought  for ;  and 
never  was  child  more  tendeiiy  handled  than 
was  the  gutta  percha  by  all  of  us  that  morn- 
ing. Occasionally  wo  lifted  her  when  any 
hummocky  piece  of  ice  or  other  incum- 
brance presented  an  obstruction  to  her  being 
dragged  along  \ipon  her  keel ;  then  we  would 
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slide  her  carefully  down  into  Iho  "  brash" 
when  too  largo  a  gap  intervened ;  and  iho 
momenl  any  of  the  lloes  appeared  to  rise  or 
come  loo  near,  boal-hooks,  icepolos,  and 
our  own  hands  were  thrust  out  on  both  sides 
In  guard  her. 

At  first  we  had,  comparatively,  but  liltle 
difficulty.  Two  or  three  pieces  were  got  over, 
almost  easily  ;  but  when  we  got  into  tho  thick 
of  it,  HO  thought  several  limes  wo  should  not 
bo  ablo  to  gel  through  at  all.  In  the  "  brash" 
we  could  not  make  her  stir,  until  some  mo- 
tion of  the  nearest  floe  caused  a  disturbance 
around  and  cased  the  density  of  the  stuff  that 
stopped  us.  When  wo  were  among  the 
smaller  [lieces  of  ice,  we  could  get  no  proper 
prize  for  our  hooks  and  staffs  to  push  her  on, 
and  at  such  times  wo  had  to  spring  out  upon 
the  pieces  themselves,  while  they  sunk 
below  the  water  occasionally  to  our  waist 
with  us,  and  thus  bodily  pull  tho  boat  onward. 
At  this  work  Wilson,  with  his  accustomed 
daring,  rendered  himself  conspicuous;  and, 
indeed,  there  was  not  one  of  the  crew  who 
did  not  make  self^ha  last  in  his  thoughts  at 
such  moments,  and  who  was  not  in  and  out 
Ihe  boat  with  tho  lightness  of  a  fawn  each 
second  it  was  required.  When  the  pieces 
became  too  far  apart,  and  tho  "  brash"  slack- 
ened a  litilo,  a  vigorous  "  send"  was  given 
the  boat,  and  then,  each  man,  watching  the 
opportunity,  gave  the  last  impulse  with  his 
foot  and  threw  himself  tm  to  the  boat  as  the 
ice  receded  from  him.  Silting  on  the  gun- 
wales and  the  bow,  with  feet  over  the  side 
ready  to  jump  on  the  instant,  we  next  would 
come  to  heavier  pieces,  where  again  the  pro- 
cess of  hauling  and  carrying  was  resorted  to, 
and  in  tins  manner  for  nearly  an  hour  we 
worked,  until  at  length  wo  got  over  the  worst 
portion,  and  came  across  to  tho  other  side, 
where  some  clearer  water  was  ready  to  re- 
ceive ns. 

In  the  accustomed  life  of  an  arctic  voyager 
such  occurrences  as  1  have  now  mentioned  are 
considered  nothing.  They  are  habitual  to 
him,  and  he  heeds  them  no  more  than  one 
of  the  commonest  things  in  tho  world.  Any- 
thing like  danger  about  them  he  never  thinks 
of.  It  never  enters  his  mind  that  there  is  a 
posMbility  of  his  being  launched  into  eter- 
nity in  one  moment  by  the  boat  and  crew 
being  suddenly  crushed  between  two  of  the 
floes,  or  himself  canted  from  a  piece  of  ice 
and  thrown  underneath,  to  bo  taken  away, 
for  ever,  by  the  current,  before  his  ship- 
mates can  save  him .    This,  or  anything  akin 
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to  i(,  never  comes  across  bis  mind  ;  and  yet, 
to  the  inoxperiencod,  or  iho  quiet  dweller  at 
home,  those  dangers  will  appear  in  all  their 
force.  I  bad  scon  too  much  of  rough  and  ad- 
Tenturous  life  to  hesilate^  or  wish  to  shrink 
buck,  however  groat  tho  danger.  Of  course 
I  wan  anxious  for  the  men,  and  was  frequently 
calling  upon  them  to  be  cautious.  I  was  ro- 
sponsiblu  for  their  saruly,  oven  more  tliun 
for  the  safety  of  Iho  boat;  and  I  fell  then 
more  ready  to  do  anylhing  mys4.1f  than  that 
they  should  do  it.  And  yet  I  could  not  help 
forgetting  care,  responsibility,  and  all,  as 
with  a  merry  laugh  and  witly  observation 
they  performed  this  rather  heavy  portion  of 
their  labour.  The  morning  was  cold ;  yet  wo 
were  warm  with  the  exercise ,  and  uur  coun- 
tenances glowed  ugoin  with  hi-ollh  and  vi- 
gour. 1  could  not  help  looking  ut  the  men  in 
such  a  moment  with  positive  pleasure.  And 
theo,  at  last,  what  a  wild  hurrah  and  joyous 
shout  was  given  us  we  launched  the  boat 
onco  more  into  her  proper  element!  And 
this,  too,  at  an  hour  of  the  morning  ^Yhcn 
all  good  folks  are  supposed  to  be  asleep  I 

CHAPTER  XXI. 

Again  at  Wlialer  Point.— Variety  of  ProviHions  left 
ttiere.— Primitive  Brenlifast.— tlonest  Briiiuiulg.— 
"Refuge  Camp."  — Tliicli  Fog.— Rough  Sleeping 
CoucliBB.- The.  "Prince  Albert"  not  in  Slglit.— Ice 
elOBing  in  upon  tlie  Harbour.  No  Egress  from  it. 
-"Pouibility  of  Wintering  there.— Ideas  8uggegt«(l 
by  it.— "Punch."— Clearer  Weather.— Mr.  Mat- 
thias' Grave.— The  "Prince  Albert'  comes  in 
Sight.— The  lee  slacIienB.— Get  the  Boat  through 
and  arrive  on  Board. 

We  found  no  further  difficulty  in  landing. 
The  tide  was  evidently  ebbing  fust,  and  it  ap- 
peared to  be  near  low  water.  Accordingly, 
giving  direi^lions  to  haul  the  boat  up  high 
and  dry  above  the  change  of  tide,  1  hurried 
away  to  the  tent. 

A  hasty  glance  around  convinced  mo  that 
no  one  had  visited  the  spot  since  I  had  last 
left  it ;  but  to  make  sure,  if  I  had  any  doubt 
(for  hope,  however  faint,  yet  lingered  in  me), 
I  had  the  two  cylinders  brought,  and  examin- 
ed once  more.  No  one  had  added  a  line 
since  that  which  I  myself  had  placed  there. 
I  therefore  put  in  the  extra  document  I  hud 
brought  with  me  from  the  ship,  and  then, 
having  fostened  them  securely  in  their  places, 
turned  to  see  what  could  be  done  for  break- 
fast. But  in  this  I  was  forestalled.  With  the 
true  characteristic  of  sailors,  the  men  were 
already  rummaging  about  to  find  material 
for  9  iljre  and  utensils  for  cooking.    These 
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were  oil  we  wuni'^'i,  '>k  Mm,  sugar,  etc.,  with 
biscuit  and  •onta  i:.'  .  v  o  I  i  brought  with 
us.  Like  so  many  n  >  it.$i  brigand.5  intent  on 
some  rich  booty,  did  the  men  pry  iutu  every 
nook  and  corner  with  a  curiosity  like  that  of 
children.  None  of  them,  except  Wibion,  had 
boon  on  shore  here  before;  and  now  thoj 
were  busy  to  thi.'ir  hearts'  content  in  exa- 
mining and  remarking  upon  the  supplier  of 
provisions  presented  to  their  view. 

"  I  say,  Alick,"  said  one,  "  why,  heroV 
enough  stores  to  keep  us  all  for  years.  Hang 
me  if  I  care  whether  the  '  Albert'  comes  for 
us  or  no  while  there's  all  this  stock  at  hand 
for  us." 

"  Ay,  Charley,  n»y  boy,"  was  the  response, 
"  plenty  of  stuff  there  to  lust  usawhilo ;  but 
then  you  see  'lis  for  them  that  wants  it  better 
than  us." 

"  And  so  it  is,  Alick,  and  bother  mo  if  I'd 
be  the  one  to  deprive  poor  Sir  John  of  any  of 
it.  Much  good  may  it  do  him,  and  them's 
is  along  wiih  him.  I  only  wish  he  were  here 
now.  We'd  gel  him  such  a  breakfast  as  he 
hasn't  had  perhaps  for  a  long  time."  And 
with  many  more  such  observations  did  they 
dontidue  their  examination.  One  wasover- 
huuling  the  lubels  on  the  tins  of  preserved 
meat.  "  lloasl  Mutton  !"  "Ox— Ox-cheek 
Soupl"  "  Con-cun-traled  gravy  I"  "Green 
Peasll"  "Roast  Beef  I"  "Mixed  Vege- 
tables!" "Carrots!"  "  Soup  and  Bouilli !" 
and  the  names  of  several  other  compounds 
were  uttered  aloud  by  him  in  tones  of  asto- 
nishment. Another  was  looking  at  the  casks 
of  beef,  pork,  chocolate,  flour,  navy-bread, 
sugar,  pickles,  lime-juice,  etc.,  etc.,  which 
were  proclaimed  as  soon  as  their  titles  were 
made  out.  A  third  had  gone  to  examine  the 
launch  and  its  engine.  Oars  and  uU  entire,  it 
certainly  was  a  splendid  boat,  and  worthy  of 
the  purpose  for  which  it  was  intended.  The 
machinery  belonging  to  the  engine  was,  how- 
ever,  rusted,  and  had  been  exposed  to  the 
ravages  of  the  sea  and  ice.  Some  of  the  scat" 
tered  materials  1  again  collected  together. 
While  breakfast  was  being  prepared  (water 
was  obtained  from  a  little  pool  of  melted  snow 
near  the  beach),  I  sauntered  up  towards  the 
hill  for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  ice 
both  outside  and  in  the  harbour.  The  fog, 
however,  wiiich  had  now  come  on  more 
densely,  prevented  my  doing  much,  and  I  was 
about  returning  when  I  was  hastened  to  the 
tent  by  a  hail  for  the  morning  meal.  This  I 
found  had  been  prepared  with  as  much  regard 
to  comfort  as  could  be  obtained ;  but*  af(#r  «1U 
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#hat  it)  tho  <  •ijoymnnt  of  rniil  comfort  but 
one's  own  ndiiptalion  to  whatever  circnm- 
Hlances  one  may  bo  placed  in.  As  Cowprr 
beautifully  cxproHses  it, 

"  HapplncxK  (Impend*,  a*  Nnliire  Rhowii, 
Li!M  on  tixlui'iur  tliint^s  llian  inoitt  suppost!." 
Tabtv  Tiilk,  \VYM\  -JSO. 

A  plank  lind  boon  cleared  of  sonio  ropes  at 
one  end,  and  two  or  three  lar^e  stones,  with 
a  small  kef,',  had  been  brought  in  for  scats. 
On  the  plank  was  spread  whatever  wi^  had  to 
eat  and  drink.  There  being  only  two  drink- 
ing-miigs,  one  was  reserved  for  me,  and  had 
been  already  placed  where  I  should  sit;  and 
never  did  I  feel  greater  satisfaction  in  a  nie.d 
or  pleasure  in  the  manner  I  was  thought  of 
than  now.  Sooili  to  say,  however,  rough  or 
not,  it  wasiill  the  same  to  me.  Nought  came 
amiss.  The  salt  pork  am!  biscuit  had  that 
morning,  if  never  before,  as  flue  a  flavour  as 
need  bo.  The  tea,  although  not  browed  by 
our  steward's  hands,  was  peculiarly  accept- 
able. Some  one  else  I  hen  took  my  mug,  and 
while  the  rest  were  thus  busily  engaged,! 
could  not  but  look  at  our  strange  gnuip  with 
a  smil(.>.  Well  might  I  assimilate  us  all  to 
brigands;  for  a  more  uncouth  and  wild-look- 
ing set  of  men  perhaps  are  rarely  met  with 
among  civilised  people.  Yet  what  hearty, 
laughing,  fearless  faces!  Seated,  myself, 
upon  a  stone  ;  near  mo  was  the  boatswain, 
kneeling  upon  one  knee  for  convenience,  as 
ho  cut  at  the  meal  with  his  huge  clasp  knife, 
next  him,  half-reclining,  was  Mathieson,  in- 
tently busy  at  his  food  ;  behind  him  sat 
Grate,  occupied  in  like  manner ;  before  me, 
on  a  keg,  was  Wilson,  the  second  mate,  talk- 
ing and  liiughing  and  eating  all  together; 
next  him  was  Anderson,  the  noisiest,  the 
quickest,  and  the  heartiest  eater  of  us  all. 

"  Truly,"  said  I,  half  aloud,  '*  this  is  a 
capital  refuge  for  us  after  our  night's  labour; 
may  it  prove  equally  so  to  those  for  whom 
it  was  more  especially  intended."  "Amen 
to  that,"  was  the  almost  spontaneous  reply 
of  all;  and  then,  catching  the  idea  as  if  by 
impulse,  we  gave  to  the  place  the  name  I  had 
incidentally  mentioned.  "  Refuge  Camp" 
will  no  doubt  long  be  remembered  by  us.  It 
certainly  will  by  me  ;  for,  independent  of  the 
hope  that  it  may  yet  prove  a  real  refuge  to 
somo  one,  I  must  confess  I  spent  a  pleasant 
hour  or  two  there. 

Rising  from  my  rough  seat,  I  walked  round 
the  interior  of  the  tent — of  that  tent  which 
until  the  arrival  oi  the  "  North  Star,"  a  few 
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I  days  back,  had  been  iinvisiled  by  any  man 
for  a  twelvemonth.  In  one  place,  a  cask  of 
"  blanket  bags"  attracted  my  eye ;  in  an- 
other, useful  articles  for  the  carpenter  and 
boatswain  ;  culinary  utensils,  rigging,  hous- 
ing, etc.,  but  the  bag  of  letters  which  1  had 
before  noticed  was  what  I,  for  the  moment, 
chiefly  regarded.  I  examined  it,  and  among 
several  parcels  found  two,  addressed  to  the 
"  Krebns"  and  "  Terror."  I  dared  not  do 
more  than  hastily  glance  at  the  address,  and 
put  then)  out  of  sight.  I  know  not  why  it 
is,  but  the  same  feeling  has  always  arisen 
whenever  I  came  across  a  packet  of  letters 
in  our  own  ship  addressed  to  the  same  ves- 
sels. M.my  sad  ideas  would  instantly  cross 
my  mind  ;  and  I  never  could  do  more  than 
take  thiMU  up  and  put  them  in  (heir  place 
again  diit'Clly. 

By  this  time  I  found,  upon  looking  around, 
that  my  men,  fatigued  and  weary,  had,  all 
but  (mo,  thrown  themselves  upon  the  bare 
ground,  or  upon  tlieircoals,  and  gone  to  sleep. 
Strange  to  say,  though  I  had  been  awake  and 
actively  employed  since  seven  the  previous 
morning,  I  fell  no  great  want  of  sleep  now. 
it  had  been  arranged,  and  wo  fancied  it  could 
be  easily  accom[ilishi'd,  for  our  ship  to  be 
down  off  Whaler  Point  early  in  the  morning, 
and  perhaps  as  soon  as  we  could  get  there  in 
the  boat.  II  was  now  past  eight,  and  I  was 
desirous  of  seeing  whether  or  no  she  was  in 
sight.  Accordingly,  I  walked  outside  the  tent, 
passing  between  the  sleeping  forms  of  An- 
derson and  Grate,  whose  hard  breathing 
denoted  their  total  sense  of  oblivion  to  every 
thing  external ;  and,  merely  exchanging  a 
word  with  Hae,  who  was  reading,  I  walked 
to  the  beach,  seaward.  But  I  could  see  no- 
thing in  that  direction.  A  heavy  fog  hung 
over  the  hotizon  and  spread  itself  close  in 
land.  The  only  glimpse  I  obtained  of  aught 
beyond  me  was  the  ice  extending  in  a  more 
compact  form  right  across  the  mouth  of  the 
harbour,  and  preventing  the  possibility  of 
either  boat  or  ship  entering  or  passing  out  at 
that  lime.  It  also  appeared  that  the  ice  ran 
out  more  to  seaward,  and,  if  so,  thought  I, 
and  this  continues,  it  is  certain  we  cannot 
get  off  to-day,  even  if  the  ship,  which  is  not 
very  likely  in  so  dense  a  fog,  could  at  all 
make  out  the  land,  and  especially  this  parti> 
cular  point.  Sober  thoughts  for  the  moment 
came  upon  me.  1  remembered  how  Sir  James 
Ross  in  1848  got  in  here  one  day  and  could 
not  get  out  the  next  if  he  had  wanted,  and 
the  reflection  came  that  it  might  be  so  even 
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now  wiih  us.  To  bo  uiiderslood,  1  must  ex- 
plain. If  the  ice  should  block  up  the  enlranco 
to  the  harbour  to  some  distance,  and  a  fog 
coniinucd  for  any  length  of  time,  no  chance 
of  our  ship  or  the  other  boat  reaching  us  could 
bo  expected.  The  weather  might  suddenly 
change,  hard  frosts  set  in,  bay  ice  form  ra- 
pidly, and  soon  cement  together  all  the  loose 
stuff  at  present  floating  about  outside,  and  in 
one  day  the  harbour  might  become  so  blockad- 
ed as  to  prevent  either  ingress  or  ef;ress. 
For  miles  it  might  occur  that  not  a  lane  of 
water,  and  nothing  but  uneven  hunmiocky 
ice  would  be  presented  to  our  view.  In  such 
case  it  would  be  sheer  madness  for  »is  in  tho 
boat  attempting  to  leave  our  only  sur.'  and 
safe  position  on  Whaler  Point.  Whether  our 
vessel,  herself,  might  be  able  to  keep  clear  in 
seeking  for  us  horu  would  be  a  mullor  of 
doubl.  She  might  be  caught  in  a  pack,  bo- 
come  beset  in  tho  open  sea,  and  drilled  about 
powerless.  That  she  would  forsake  us,  of 
course  never  once  entered  my  mind;  but  it 
might  not  be  in  her  power  to  reach  us  in  any 
manner,  by  boat  or  otherwise,  if  we  our- 
selves could  not  go'  out.  That  we  could  not 
gel  out  at  present  was  perfectly  clear  to  mo, 
and  I  involuntarily  tur;icd  my  eye  back  to  llie 
'lOUse  to  see  what  sort  of  liabitaliot:  it  would 
bo  likely  to  prove  for  the  winter  if  needed. 
As  I  have  previously  mentioned,  it  was  in 
many  places  rent  and  much  torn;  the  wind 
had  forced  a  passage  through  the  rooting,  and 
the  canvui^'s,  here  and  there,  was  in  need  of 
repair  ;  but  iu  other  respucts  it  was  as  good 
as  I  should  imagine  it  was  when  first  erected. 
A  little  management  and  attention  would 
soon  make  it  a  very  habitable  abode.  There 
was  some  housing  and  canvass,  besides  sails, 
inside,  thai  would  be  more  than  enough  to 
repair  the  damage  it  had  undergone ;  and,  as 
I  thought  of  this,  my  mind  suddenly  took  a 
new  turn.  "  What, "after  all,"  I  said  half 
aloud— "what,  after  all,  is  the  evil,  suppos- 
ing any  unavoidable  accident  should  prevent 
us  again  joining  the  ship?  Here  we  are,  a 
good  house  before  us,  plenty  of  fuel  and  pro- 
visions, all  of  us  pretty  well  inured  to  hard- 
ship and  exposure  to  the  weather,  and  not  a 
man  of  the  parly  but  what  is  ardent  in  the 
cause  in  which  lie  embarked.  We  shall  be 
at  hand  to  render  assistance  should  any 
drooping  stragglers  arrive,  and  we  shall  bo 
prepared,  perhaps,  to  do  something  ourselves 
next  spring  and  summer;  by  which  latter 
time  some  means  of  escape,  to  the  other  ships 
or  to  some  vessel,  would  be  presented  to  us. 
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The  launch  was  there,  and  might  bo  usefully 
employed  whcneveropen  watercamo  in  sight, 
should  we  remain  so  long,  and  we  might  real- 
ly become  of  essential  service  should  we  have 
to  winter  thtre  by  ourselves.  Fur  belter  ofT 
should  we  be  than  many  poor  fellows  who 
had  suddenly  been  cast  ashore  in  the  colder 
northern  regions;  and,  certainly,  we  should 
Le  no  worse,  if  so  b;id,  as  Sir  John  Hoss  and 
his  party  were  at  Somerset  House,  Fury 
Beach,  in  1832-3."  I  kept  asking  myself 
over  and  over,  "  What  if  this  really  should 
bo  so  ?  and  your  few  men  have  to  winter 
here?"  and  I  declare  that  I  had  a  sort  of  half 
wish  that  it  might  bo  so.  x\nd  as  the  idea 
gr^w  on  me  I  felt  my  wish  increase  that  we 
n)ight  indeed  be  left  there  for  the  winter.  We 
mighl  do  good,  and  at  all  events  it  would 
prove  that,  whatever  might  be  my  opinion  as 
regarded  the  ship  and  her  returning  to  Eng- 
lan  1  this  winter,  it  was  from  no  personal  in- 
clination to  that  effect ;  it  would  evince  to 
those  whose  ri  spect  and  esteem  1  valued,  and 
whose  friendship  and  support  had  been  so 
kmd,  that  I  had  no  desire  but  to  further  to  the 
utmost  of  my  power  the  cause  in  which  I  had 
embarked. 

I  rushed  from  tho  beach  back  to  the  tent, 
where  I  found  the  men  still  asleep ;  even  Rae 
had  cast  aside  his  book,  and  allowed  nature's 
claims  to  overpower  his  passion  for  reading. 
I  would  not  disturb  them,  and  accordingly 
walked  out  (no  gentb  tread  being  needed 
where  men  slept  upon  the  stones  so  sound), 
and,  taking  the  direction  of  tlie  hill,  turned 
to  my  reflections  again.  1  bethought  me  of 
many  things  in  connection  with  the  subject. 
Tho  control  over  men  in  such  a  position  was 
principally  in  my  mind.  How  was  it  to  be 
maintained?  The  strait-laced  formality  or 
minute  discipline  that  is  used  and  necessari- 
ly employed  in  other  voyages  would  be  ab- 
solutely worse  than  usiiless  here,  and  on  a 
voyage  and  vessel  like  ours.  It  is  a  hindrance 
to  the  success  of  the  attempt.  The  whole  af- 
fair is  out  of  the  common  order  of  things.  A 
different  kind  of  danger  has  to  be  met  and 
manfully  withstood  ;  a  more  than  ordinary 
amount  of  physical  and  moral  courage  has  to 
be  brought  into  play  to  combat  the  terrible 
effects  of  the  rigorous  climate  and  (he  deso- 
late region  around  us,  and  it  recjuires  a 
shrewd  and  most  skilful  physician  to  deal 
with  the  mental  maladies,  even  more  than 
the  bodily  ones,  which  are  likely  to  prevail. 
When  men  find  that  upon  extraordinary 
service  they  are  lied  down  lo  the  ordinary 
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rulo.^  of  common  undertakings,  they  cannot 
bring  it  wilhin  their  scope  of  underslanding  ; 
in  plain  terms  they  do  not  lil.i!  it,  and  1  do 
not  see  how  they  can  like  il ;  they  get  dis- 
pirited ;  they  have  not  that  life  and  vigoar 
which  is  required  of  them  when  most  nece*;- 
sary, and,  instead  of  proving  the  staunch  and 
able  nion  they  ought  to  be,  they  become  list- 
loss,  indifferent,  doing  their  duty  simply  be- 
cause il  is  a  duly,  and,  ovoritually,  in  all 
probability  fruslruling  the  real  object  of  the 
voyage. 

But  let  an  officer  gain  the  affections  of  his 
men  (which  can  be  easily  done,  neither  by 
too  much  familiariiy  nor  by  loo  much  re- 
serve), and  he  may  lead  them  anywhere.  I 
make  bold  to  say  to  him,  '•  Wliatever  bo 
your  wish,  whatever  be  jour  dangerous  mis- 
sion, it  matters  nut;  they  cure  not  for  il ; 
youy  you  lead  them  on  ;  they  know  you ;  you 
iiave  shared  tlioir  labours  hand  to  hand  ;  you 
were  pleased  when  Ihey  were  pleased  ;  looked 
to  tlieir  wants  when  ailing  ;  encouraged  them 
by  manly  voice  and  cheerful  word  when 
fatigued  yourself,  as  well  as  Ihey,  and  they 
ask  not  now,  wluU  you  may  do,  but  what  you 
U'anl  done,  and  one  and  i  il  will  follow  you." 
Such  aie  the  kind  of  oUicers  who  sliouU  lead 
expedilions  employed  on  such  services  as  the 
presen' .  Sir  lidward  I'arry  was  one  of  those, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  I  might  name  the  whole 
of  the  Arctic  officers ;  bui  his  voyage  in 
particular  1  recall  to  mind  as  illustrating  this 
truth. 

In  the  present  instance  I  found  a  proof  of 
my  views  being  sound  in  practice  as  well  as 
theory.  1  had  walked  again  lo  the  beach, 
the  glass  still  in  my  hand;  but,  though  the 
fog  was  beginning  to  lift  a  lillle,  1  could  see 
nothing  of  the  ship.  It  was  nine  o'clock,  and 
I  proceeded  on  to  our  boat  to  examine  il  she 
was  hauled  up  high  enough,  as  the  tide  was 
evidently  on  the  turn,  and  soon  afterwards 
came  in  with  great  force,  bringing  large 
musses  of  ice  into  the  harbour  at  a  rapid  rate. 
The  boat  was  safe,  and  I  then  turned  to  view 
the  upper  parlof  the  basin.  Il  was  filled  with 
ice  closely  packed,  and  apparently  of  last 
year's  growth.  1  now  returned  lo  the  house, 
and  found  some  of  the  men  stirring.  Their 
first  inquiry  of  one  another  was  about  the 
ship;  and,  upon  being  lold  that  she  could  not 
bo  seen,  with  the  careless  indifference  of 
sailors,  they  replied,  '•  she  might  keep  away 
entirely  if  she  liked."  Hearing  the  remark, 
I  asked  them  what  they  would  do.  supposing 
by  any  accident  she  could  not  gel  near  us,  or 
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wo  to  her  again,  and  all  of  us  have  to  be  de  - 
tained  on  shore  to  winter  as  we  were. 

"  We've  got  a  good  house  here,  Sir,"  said 
Anderson,  "and  we  shan't  starve  for  two 
years,  any  how,  while  there's  all  those  bullee 
tins  and  meat  casks  there,"  pointing  lo  the 
pile  of  provisions.  In  this  remark  all  in  more 
or  less  words  coincided,  and  indeed  seeujod, 
if  anything,  anxious  that  the  vessel  should 
not  come  lo  take  us  off ;  expressing  them- 
selves willing  to  remain  there  for  a  Iwelve- 
monlh  with  pleasure. 

Now  all  these  men  were  not  mere  youths, 
but  grown-up  persons  near  the  middle  age  of 
life,  and  long  accustomed  to  the  whale  fishery 
and  its  adventurous  scenes,  as  well  as  ac- 
quainted with  the  severity  of  the  climate. 
They  spoke  therefore  with  a  perfect  know- 
ledge of  what  would  have  to  be  endured,  and 
when,  afterwards,  at  noon,  upon  my  slillnol 
seeing  ihe  vessel,  and  observing  the  harbour 
blocked  with  ice,  I  put  the  affair  before  them 
all  in  sober  and  impressive  language,  they 
kept  to  the  same  mind,  and  began  to  look 
about  for  what  would  have  to  be  done  towards 
their  niutual  comfort.  If  I  had  to  winter, 
Ihey  would  willingly  do  so  too,  and  "  go  to 
work  next  spring  lo  try  and  find  Sir  John." 

That  we  should  have  lo  sleep  there  that 
night  I  had  made  up  my  mind  to,  under  any 
circumslunces,  for  I  saw  no  chance  of  our 
being  able  to  get  oubide  in  the  boat,  even  if 
the  ship  had  been  in  sight,  and  therefore 
looked  about  lo  prepare  accordingly.  At  one 
P.M.,  the  fog  had  cleared  from  the  land,  and  1 
could  see  our  lillle  vessel  far  oil'  on  the  hori- 
zon, apparently  near  her  position  of  the  night 
before.  I  proclaimed  the  news,  and  it  was 
received  by  the  men  with  anything  but  satis- 
faction. They  wished  she  had  left  Ihein  al- 
together; they  were  quite  happy,  etc.,  etc., 
and  though  1  was  not  blind  lo  the  fact  that  all 
this  was  probably  the  more  effervescence  of 
the  moment,  yet  1  saw  and  felt  enough  to  be 
convinced  that,  could  I  have  obtained  my 
desire  lo  remain  behind,  and  procured  what 
I  wanted,  they  would,  one  and  all,  have 
readily  remained  with  me. 

Before  lliis,  however,  I  had  been  employ- 
ing myself  in  rambling  about.  In  one  place 
I  found,  singularly  enough,  a  bit  of "  Punch," 
showing  llial  even  to  this,  the  very  farthest 
and  most  lonely  spot  of  the  earth,  has  our 
facelious  and  ever  witty  friend  found  his 
way. 

1  then  anxiously  sought  for  the  place  where 
poor  Mr.  Matthias  had  been  buried ;  but  1 
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found  nothing,  except  a  heap  of  stones  of  an 
oblong  form,  which  we  at  first  took  for  a 
cairn.  Whether  this  was  the  spot  or  not  i 
have  no  idea  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I  there  paid 
that  devotional  tribute  to  his  remains  and 
memory  which  I  meant  to  have  offered  at 
his  grave.  Had  1  been  certain  of  the  place  I 
would  have  seen  that  it  was  still  in  order, and 
replaced  any  damage  that  it  might  have  sus- 
tained. 

I  ascended  towards  the  flag-staff,  which 
was  on  the  hill  about  Cape  Clarence  ;  but  it 
was  then  too  foggy  on  the  summit  for  me  to 
sec  far,  and  I  therefore  gave  it  up  when  half- 
way. Towards  noon  it  became  a  most  luvcly 
day,  and  even  quite  warm.  I  had  to  throw 
off  both  my  over-coats,  and  could  well  have 
dispensed  with  my  heavy  boots  and  liose,  had 
I  had  any  others  to  replace  them. 

1  had  kept  myself  on  the  alert  since  we 
landed,  and  I  now  began  to  feel  iieavy  and 
tired.  Ijut  the  moment  1  saw  the  ship  at  one 
P.M.  I  had  n6  longer  an  excuse  for  not  mak- 
ing some  very  strenuous  efforts  to  gel  out  of 
the  harbour.  As  she  was  coming  down  to- 
wards us,  ns  near  as  the  ice  would  permit,  1 
delerminel  to  wait  until  she  had  got  within 
a  short  distance,  taking  care,  however,  to 
watch  the  slate  of  our  icy  barrier,  to  take  ad- 
vantiige  of  the  slighiest  opening  that  might 
be  presented.  About  two  o'clock  I  thought 
the  ice  slackened  a  Utile,  and  soon  1  perceived 
it  take  a  turn,  and  leave  a  slight  opening 
through  which  we  could  pass.  All  hands  of 
us  were,  in  a  short  time,  at  the  boat,  having 
carefully  put  away  all  the  cooking-uten- 
sils, etc.,  that  we  had  been  using.  In  a  few 
moments  the  gutta  percha  was  once  more 
launched,  and  we  were  gliding  rapidly  out  of 
the  harbour,  as  we  bade  adi(!U  lo  *•  Uefuge 
Camp."  I  took  a  long  look  at  Whaler  Point, 
and  the  various  things  deposited  there,  and 
most  earnestly  hoped  that,  should  it  yet  be 
necessary,  the  place  might  be  found  as  com- 
fortable lo  those  who  needed  it  as  we  had 
found  it. 

I  now  turned  my  attention  to  tiie  barrier 
that  was  across  the  mouth  of  the  harbour, 
but  found  that  very  little  trouble  was  required 
to  get  through  it,  the  whole  having  slackened 
so  much  as  to  have,  al  thai  moment,  admitted 
our  vessel  with  ease.  As  soon  as  we  got  clear 
and  into  comparatively  open  water,  I  felt 
myself  giving  way  to  sleep.  I  was  literally 
overpowered,  and  dropping  with  fatigue. 
Since  seven  of  the  previous  morning  I  had 
been  busily  engaged,  and,  of  course,  had  not 


for  an  instant  closed  my  eyes.  I  now  dropped 
my  head  upon  the  gunwale  of  the  boat,  and 
should,  perhaps,  have  slept,  but  the  sun  was 
shining  fiercely  upon  me.  I  therefore  roused 
myself  up,  and,  as  wo  neared  our  little  craft, 
called  upon  the  men  to  give  their  boat  song, 
to  show  that  we  were  all  awake.  They  re- 
sponded to  it  with  good  will,  and  "  over  the 
wide  waters  away  and  away"  did  the  sound  fly 
to  the  now  distant  shore,  returning  its  echoes 
faintly  as  each  cadence  died  away.  The 
song  effectually  roused  me ;  it  was  a  cheerful 
strain,  albeit  not  very  refined  ;  and  the  bold 
chorus  might  have  been  heard  afar  off  for 
miles.  Lustily  was  it  vociferated  by  each 
man,  until  the  boat  rounding  to  ended  the 
strain  as  we  came  alongside  our  ship. 

(ilAI'TI-H  XXII. 

Plan  of  Fiituro  Proceedings  for  the  Vessel.— Observe 
aBrijinntine  entering'  the  Inlet.— The  American 
Discovery  Ship  "Advance. "—Pay  her  a  Visit.— 
Noble  Tienerosity  of  Henry  Grinni  II,  Esq..  of  New 
York— Lieut.  De  llavcTi,  Commander  of  the  Expe- 
dition.— Dr.  Kane  —Brief  Account  of  iheir  Voyage. 
—Their  Bold  iind  D:irin«  Character  evinei^d, 
Willie  passinu  throuRh  tleavy  Ice.— Size,  Strength, 
and  Equipment  of  the  "Advance."— The  "Prince 
Albert "  Fairly  Tested,  and  Proved  Equal  to  U)9 
Trial. 

I  GAVK  in  my  report  to  the  captain,  and 
then  gladly  wont  to  my  cabin  for  the  pur- 
poses of  ablution  and  a  change  of  dress.  1 
might  have  been  tempted  lo  lie  down,  and 
should  have  done  so,  but  there  was  work  yet 
to  do.  The  men  who  had  been  with  me  in 
the  boat  were  sent  below  to  rest,  but  matters 
of  more  consequence  than  sleep  had  to  be 
discussed  abaft. 

I  was  informrd  by  Captain  Forsyth,  that, 
after  we  had  left  him  on  the  previous  even- 
ing, the  current  had  sot  him  in  a  calm  so  far 
down  towards  his  morning's  position,  that  it 
prevented  his  following  me  close  up  ;  he  had, 
however,  burnt  blue-light?,  sent  up  sky- 
rockets, and  fired  several  signal-guns,  as  well 
for  the  shore  as  for  us,  none  of  which  we  had 
heard  or  seen.  The  whole  of  the  present 
morning  he  had  beetj  becalmed  in  a  fog,  and 
only  got  a  light  breeze  to  help  him  about 
noon.  I  mentioned  to  him  the  stale  of  the 
harbour  e.\actly  as  I  had  left  it  on  coming 
out ;  but  he  told  me  he  had  fully  made  up  his 
mind  what  to  do,  and  requested  me  to  give 
him  a  written  opinion  upon  the  subject.  1 
again  suggested  the  advisability  of  our  exa- 
mining Capes  Walker,  Hotham,  and  Riley,  as 
there  we  might  got  some  information  to  take 
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home  when  we  returned ;  but  the  flret  diffl' 
culty  that  presented  itself  was,  our  going 
upon  ground  occup'ed  by  Her  Majesty's  ships. 
In  considering  this^  question,  and  urging  it,  I 
had  no  wish  to  trench  upon  their  province, 
nor  to  take  away  from  them  any  merit  they 
might  be  entitled  to  by  searching  particular 
places  according  to  their  instructions.  On  the 
contrary,  had  I  any  one  feeling  more  than 
another,  in  reference  to  the  national  ships  of 
my  own  beloved  country,  it  was,  that  they 
might  be  successful,  that  they  might  win  the 
glory  and  the  honour,  so  that  some  good  re 
turn  might  thus  be  made  to  the  nation  for  its 
noble  generosity  in  sending  forth  these  ex- 
peditions. I  would  rather  that  the  govern- 
ment ships  found  those  whom  we  were  all  so 
anxious  to  have  found,  providing  they  could 
do  it  before  others.  I  wished  alt  and  every 
ve$tel,  American  or  English,  success ;  for  1 
had  no  other  desire  nor  rivalry  than  that  some 
of  us  might  very  speedily  obtain  good  tidings. 
And,  as  for  encroaching  upon  the  peculiar 
ground  of  other  ships,  it  was  not,  I  thought, 
worth  a  moment's  consideration.  I  then  asked 
permission  to  have  the  gutta  percha  boat, 
whose  admirable  qualities  in  the  ice,  and  on 
such  dangerous  services,  I  had  so  fully  and 
so  salisfaclorily  proved,  and  to  take  her, 
equipped,  manned,  and  provisioned  as  I  might 
wish,  for  a  week  or  fortnight,  away  to  search 
in  those  quarters,  or  to  try  and  fall  in  with 
those  ships  that  had  searched.  Captain  For- 
syth, however,  deeming  it  too  great  a  h.izard 
for  any  boat  to  encounter,  decided  upon  visit- 
ing Cape  Riley  in  the  ship. 

At  Captain  Forsyth's  request,  I  promiseu  .0 
write  him  a  letter  which  should  embrace  my 
view  of  the  question  ;  but  as  I  felt  myself  un- 
equal to  the  task  at  that  moment,  from  ex- 
cessive fatigue,  I  stated  what  would  be  \hv. 
substance  of  it,  and  retired  to  my  own  ca- 
bin. (1)  But  sleep,  as  yet,  I  soon  found  was 
out  of  the  question.  On  passing  Leopold 
Harbour,  the  entrance  was  sufficiently  clear 
for  the  hour,  but  a  heavy  stream  of  ice, 
reaching,  in  a  half  circle,  from  Cape  Clarence 
and  the  island  to  nearly  midway  across  Prince 
Regent's  Inlet,  proved  that  it  would  not  long 
be  as  we  now  saw  it.  Large  pieces  of  ice 
were  floating  about,  and  setting  rapidly  up 

CI)  The  opinion  given  in  to  Captain  Forsyth  I  gtili 
roatotain.  being  convlncect  we  could  never  have 
(lone  any  good  or  real  service  by  remaining  (here 
during  the  winter.  My  reasons  for  such  a  convic- 
tion—erroneous,  perhaps— are  private,  and  need  not 
be  nentioBed. 
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the  inlet.  We  had  to  stand  away  for  som9 
distance,  to  round  the  edge  of  this  stream, 
and,  as  we  approached  the  far  end,  we  per- 
ceived that  a  vessel,  which  we  had  some  time 
before  seen,  was  apparently  standing  right  in 
towards  us.  At  first,  we  took  her  to  be  Sir 
John  Ross's  schooner,  the  "Felix,"  but  a  few 
moments  more  settled  the  point,  by  her  size 
and  rig  being  different,  and  her  colours  being 
displayed,  which  proved  her  to  be  one  of  the 
"  Americans  I"  All  idea  of  sleep  was  now 
instantly  banished  from  me.  The  American 
vessels  already  up  here,  when  we  had  fancied 
them  still  in  Melville  Bay.  not  far  from  where 
we  had  left  them  on  the  6lh  instant !  Much 
as  I  knew  of  the  enterprising  and  daring  spirit 
of  our  transatlantic  brethren,  I  coulij  not  help 
being  astonished.  They  must  have  hnd  either 
some  extraordinary  luck,  or  else  the  ice  had 
suddenly  and  most  effectually  broken  up  to 
admit  of  their  exit,  unaided  by  steam  or  other 
help,  in  so  short  a  time.  I  felt,  however,  a 
pleasure  in  thus  finding  ray  repeated  obser- 
vations concerning  ihem  so  thoroughly  ve- 
rified, and  I  was  not  sorry  for  themselves  that 
they  were  here.  All  exclusive  nationality 
was  done  away  with.  We  wore  all  engiiged 
in  the  same  noble  cause  ;  we  were  all  striving 
forward  in  the  same  animating  and  exciting 
race,  and  none  should  envy  the  other  his  ad- 
vance therein.  We  showed  our  colours  to 
him,  and  Captain  Forsyth  immediately  de- 
termined to  go  on  board  of  him,  and  see 
.vS.iiher  the  same  plan  of  ,.  arch  for  him  was 
I'.ii  out  as  for  us.  The  boat  was  lowered,  and 
it. :.  ;  lort  lime  we  wire  standing  on  the  deck 
of '1;  '"Aiivance,"  Lieutenant  De  Haven,  of 
ihi  A  nerican  Navy,  and  most  cordially  re- 
ceived, with  their  accustomed  hospitality,  by 
our  transati  ntic  friends. 

The  "Advance"  was  one  of  two  vessels 
(the  other  being  the  "  Rescue"— a  smaller 
craft)  that  had  bijen  hought  and  fitted  out  in 
the  most  noble  and  generous  manner,  solely 
by  one  individual,  Henry  Grinnell,  Esq.,  a 
merchant  of  Nev/  York.  This  truly  great  and 
good  man  had  long  felt  his  heart  yearn  to- 
wards the  losi  ones,  whom  we  were  now 
seeking,  and  th'^'r  friends,  and  desiring  to 
redeem  the  partial  pledge  given  by  the  go- 
vernment of  the  U'.iited  Stales  to  Lady  Frank- 
lin, he  yielded  *o  'he  strong  impulses  awak- 
ened by  some  of  her  private  letters,  which  he 
had  hnd  the  opportunity  of  reading,  and  being 
blest  with  an  ample  fortune,  he  determined 
to  employ  no  small  portion  of  it  in  sending 
out  at  his  own  expense  an  expedition  to  this 
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quarter  of  the  world,  to  aid  in  the  search  that 
England  was  making  this  year  after  her  gal- 
lant children.  It  required,  however,  not  a 
trifling  sum  to  accomplish  this,  and  I  well 
know  with  what  distrust  and  doubt  of  its  ful- 
filment the  first  notice  of  his  intentions  was 
received  in  New  York  and  elsewhere,  when 
publicly  made  known.  But  he  was  not  a  man, 
it  has  appeared,  to  promise  what  he  means 
not,  or  cannot  perform.  At  a  very  heavy 
outlay  he  purchased  two  vessels,  one  of,  I 
believe.  125  tons,  and  the  other  of  95  tons, 
and  had  them  strengthened  and  prepan  d  in 
a  most  efficient  manner  for  the  service  tin^y 
were  to  enter  upon.  Applying  to  the  Con- 
gress of  his  nation,  then  assembled,  ho  got 
these  siiips  received  into  the  naval  force,  and 
brought  under  navnl  authority.  Oflicers  and 
crews  wore  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Admi- 
nistration for  Maritime  Affnirs,  and  the  go- 
vernment, moreover,  agreed  to  pay  tiiem  as 
if  in  regular  service  ;  making  an  additional 
allowance  on  each  pay,  of  a  grade  in  rank 
above.  This  having  been  accomplished,  and 
all  things  in  readiness,  on  the  24lh  of  May, 
1850,  this  excellent  man  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  his  two  ships  and  their  brave  crews' 
depart  from  New  York  on  their  generous 
mission.  He  accompanied  them  himself  for 
some  distance,  and  finally  bade  them  farewell, 
on  the  26lh,  returning  in  his  yacht  lo  the 
city,  where,  as  he  has  often  declared,  ho  can 
sit  down  now  in  peace,  and  be  ready  lo  lay 
his  head  at  rest  for  ever;  knowing  that  he 
has  done  his  duty,  and  striven  to  perform  the 
part  of  a  faithful  steward  with  the  wealth 
which  he  enjoys. 

The  "  Advance"  was  manned  by  sixteen 
persons,  officers  included.  Her  commander. 
Lieutenant  Do  Haven,  a  young  man  of  about 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  had  served  in  the 
United  States  exploring  expoditiun,  under 
Commodore  Wilkes,  in  the  Antarctic  Seas. 
He  seemed  as  fine  a  specimen  of  a  seaman, 
and  a  rough  and  rea  ly  officer,  as  I  had  ever 
seen.  Nur  was  he  at  all  deficient  in  the  cha- 
racteristics of  a  true  gentleman,  although  the 
cognomen  is  so  often  misapplied  and  ill-un- 
derstood. With  a  sharp  quick  eye,  a  coun- 
tenance bron/ed  and  apparently  inured  to  all 
weathers,  his  voice  gave  unmistakeable  signs 
of  energy,  promptitude,  and  decision.  There 
Avas  no  mistaking  the  man.  He  was  undoubt- 
edly well  fitted  to  lead  such  an  expedition, 
and  I  felt  charmed  to  see  it. 

His  second  in  command  (for  they  were 
very  differently  organized  from  us)  was  still 
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younger  and  more  slim,  but  withal  of  equally 
determined  and  sailorlike  appearance.  Next 
to  him  was  a  junior  officer,  of  whom  I  saw 
but  little;  but  that  little  was  enough  to  tell 
me  that  the  Executives  under  Capt.  De  Haven 
would  bo  efficient  auxiliaries  to  him.  Last  of 
all,  though  not  least  among  them,  was  one 
of  whom  I  must  be  excused  for  saying  more 
than  a  casual  word  or  two.  It  was  Dr.  Kane, 
the  surgeon,  naturalist,  joiirnaHst,  etc.,  of 
the  expedition.  Of  an  exceedirigly  slim  and 
apparently  fragile  form  and  m.iko,  am'  with 
features  to  all  appearance  far  more  suited  to 
a  genial  clime,  and  to  the  comforts  of  a  plea- 
sant home,  than  to  the  roughness  and  hard- 
ships of  an  arctic  voyage,  he  was  yet  a  very 
old  traveller  both  by  sea  and  land.  His  rank 
as  a  surgeon  in  the  American  navy,  and  his 
appointment,  at  three  days'  notice,  to  this 
service,  were  sufficient  proof  of  his  abilities, 
and  of  his  being  considered  capable  of  endur- 
ing all  that  v/ould  have  to  be  gone  through. 
While  our  captain  was  talking  to  the  Ame- 
rican commander.  Dr.  Kane  turned  his  atten- 
tion to  me,  and  a  congeniality  of  sentiment 
and  feehng  soon  brought  us  deep  into  plea- 
sant conversation.  I  found  he  had  been  in 
many  parts  of  the  world,  by  sea  and  land, 
that  I  myself  had  visited,  and  in  many  other 
parts  that  I  coiil  i  only  long  to  visit.  Old 
scenes  and  delightful  recollections  wore 
speedily  revived.  Our  talk  ran  wild  ;  and 
liicrc,  in  that  cold,  inhospitable,  dreary  re- 
gion of  everlasting  ica  and  snow,  did  we 
again,  in  fancy,  gallop  over  miles  and  miles 
of  lands  far  distant,  and  far  moie  joyous. 
Lver-smihng  Italy,  and  its  softening  life ; 
sturdy  Switzerland,  and  its  hardy  sons ;  the 
Alps,  the  Apennines,  Franco.  Germany,  and 
elsi'whore  were  rapidly  wandeied  over. 
India,  Africa,  and  Southern  America  were 
brouf  lit  before  us  in  swift  succesMon.  Then 
cann!  Spain  and  Portugal,  and  my  own  Hltig- 
land  ;  next  appeared  Kgypt,  Syria,  and  the 
Desert ;  with  all  of  these  was  he  personally 
familiar,  in  all  had  he  been  a  traveller,  and 
in  all  could  I  join  him,  loo.  except  the  latter. 
Rich  in  anecdote  and  full  of  pleasing  talk, 
time  flew  rapidly  as  I  conversed  with  him, 
and  parto.ik  of  the  hospitality  offered  me. 
Dehghted  at  the  knowledge  that  I  had  been 
residing  for  some  time  in  New  York,  he  tried 
all  he  could  lo  make  me  enjoy  the  moment. 
Champagne  was  added  to  the  beverages  al- 
ready on  the  table,  and  the  whole  night 
might  have  been  spent  in  one  continued 
scene  of  enjoyment.  To  me  it  was  a  true  feast 
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for  the  mind,  and  I  revelled  in  it  to  my 
heart's  content.  But  nature's  claims  were 
strong  upon  me.  i  was  obliged  to  explain 
how  worn  out  I  was,  in  order,  at  last,  to  ex- 
cuse my  apparent  lisllessncss,  as  it  drew  on 
towards  midnight ;  and  I  had  to  decline  the 
invitation  to  accept  more  of  their  hospitality. 
I  carefully  put  away  the  letters  given  to  mo 
for  their  friends  in  America,  and  promised 
to  send  them  by  the  earliest  opporl unity. 
We  had  not  told  them  we  were  returning, 
but  they  thought  wo  should  have  a  belter 
chance  to  forward  dispatches  home  than  they 
would  atiMehille  Island. 

If  I  had  ever  before  doubted  the  daring  and 
enterprising  character  of  the  American,  what 
I  saw  and  heard  on  board  of  the  ''  Advance" 
would  have'removed  such  doubt ;  but  those 
peculiar  features  in  the  children  of  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  were  always  apparent  to  mo,  and 
admiringly  acknowledged.  I  was  given  a 
brief  history  of  their  voyago  to  the  present 
lime,  as  also  an  onllino  of  tlieir  future  plans. 

As  I  have  staled,  lln'y  left  New  York  .in  the 
2ilh  of  May  ;  they  called  at  Whalelish  Islands, 
and  on  the  7th  July  ihey  were  beset  in  the 
Pack,  as  seen  by  the  •'  Trnelove  ;"  there  they 
continued,  makinc;  oidy  twenty-one  miles  in 
twenty-one  days.  A  heavy  south-westerly 
gale  gave  them  northern  "  leads"  which  in- 
duced lh(!ni  to  chango  their  run,  and  make 
northing.  Finding,  liDwover,  mt  *•  Irads'in 
the  (lireciii)n  of  Cape  Dudlcif  Digges,  they 
worked  in  shore,  and  </tcrc  continued  push- 
ing on  till  llie  l.jlh  August,  when.  ofl'Capo 
Melville,  liiey  got  into  clearer  water.  For  two 
days  they  were  there  becalmed,  and  after- 
wfrds,  delermining  to  get  to  the  westward, 
!'.  .0  through  some  heavy  streams  of  ice.  On 
the  IHih  a  strong  easterly  breeze  opened  a 
passage  for  them,  and  lirought  them  to  Ad- 
miralty Inlet,  IVom  whence  lliey  worked  up, 
in  light  winds  and  calin<,  to  their  present 
position.  On  the  10th  Ihey  had  spoken  Cap- 
tain Penny,  stantiiug  in  for  Lancaster  Sound  ; 
and  on  the  2!st  ihey  fell  in  with  Sir  John 
Hoss  off  Admiralty  Inlet,  who  soon  aflerwnnjs 
stood  away  to  the  northward.  They  were 
now  intending  to  have  gone  into  Port  Leo- 
pold, to  see  if  the  "  North  Star"  was  tiiere, 
to  send  dispatches  by  her ;  but  on  our  giving 
them  the  information  we  had  gained  of  her 
having  gone  from  thence,  tlfy  •onewed  their 
original  plan  of  going  on  to  Wellington  Chan- 
nel, where  their  consort  had  preceded  them, 
and  was  to  await  their  arrival.  Thoy  in- 
tended to  push  on  wherever  they  could,  this 
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way  or  that  way,  as  might  be  found  best,  in 
the  direction  of  Melville  Island,  and  parts 
adjacent,  especially  Banks's  Land  ;  and  they 
meant  lo  winter  wherever  they  might  chanco 
to  bo,  in  the  Pack  or  out  of  the  Pack.  As  long 
as  they  could  be  moving  or  making  any  pro- 
grf'ss,  in  any  direction  that  might  assist  in 
the  object  for  which  they  had  come,  they 
meant  still  to  be  going  on,  and,  with  the 
true  charnctensiic  of  the  American,  cared 
for  no  obstacles  or  impediments  that  might 
arise  in  their  way.  Neither  fears,  nor  the 
necessary  caution  which  might  easily  be  al- 
leged as  an  excuse  for  hesitation  or  delay,  at 
periods  when  any  thing  like  fancied  danger 
appeared,  was  lo  deler  them.  Happy  fel- 
lows !  thought  I;  no  fair  winds  nor  opening 
prospects  will  be  lo'^t  wilh  you  ;  no  dissen- 
sion or  incompetency  among  your  executive 
officers  exist  to  stay  their  progress.  Bent 
upon  one  errand  alone,  your  minds  set  upon 
that  before  you  embarked,  no  trifles  nor 
comni'm  datiger  will  pr.'vent  you  daring 
every  thing  for  llie  carrying  out  of  your  mis- 
sion. Go  on,  then,  brave  sons  of  America, 
and  may  at  least  some  share  of  prosperity 
and  success  alletid  your  noble  exertions! 

If  evr  a  vessel  and  her  officers  wm'o  capa- 
ble of  going  through  an  undertaking  in 
which  more  than  ordinary  dilTicuUios  had  to 
bo  encotinten-d.  I  had  no  dou!)t  it  woull  be 
the  American  ;  and  this  was  evinced  to  me, 
even  wlii'e  we  were  nn  boaril,  by  the  appa- 
rently reckless  way  in  which  they  dashed 
through  the  streams  of  heavy  ice  running 
off  from  Leopold  Island.  I  happened  to  go 
on  deck  when  thoy  w^cro  thus  engaged,  and 
was  delighted  to  witness  how  gallantly  they 
pui.  aside  every  impinliment  in  their  way. 
An  officer  was  standing  on  the  heel  of  tho 
bowsprit,  conning  th''  ship  and  issuing  his 
orders  to  the  man  al  the  wheel  in  that 
short,  decisive,  yet  clear  manner,  which 
the  helmsiiian  at  once  well  undersiood  and 
promptly  obeyed.  There  was  not  a  rag  of 
canvass  taken  in,  nor  a  moment's  hesitation. 
The  way  was  before  them,  the  stream  of  ice 
had  to  bo  either  gone  through  boldly  or  a 
long  detour  made ;  and,  despite  tho  heaviness 
of  the  stream,  they  pushed  the  vessel  through 
in  her  proper  course.  Two  or  three  shocks, 
as  she  came  in  contact  with  some  largo  pieces, 
were  unheeded ;  and  Iho  moment  the  last 
block  was  past  the  bow,  the  officer  sung  out, 
"  So,  steady  as  she  goes  on  her  course ;"  and 
came  aft  as  if  nothing  more  than  ordinary 
saiUng  had  been  going  on.    I  observed  our 
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own  liUle  barky  nobly  following  in  the  Ame- 
rican's wake;  and,  as  I  afterwards  learned, 
she  got  through  it  pretty  well,  (hough  not 
without  much  doubt  of  thu  propriety  of  keep- 
ing on  in  such  proceduio  after  (be  ''ntud 
Yankee,"  as  he  was  called  by  the  niate. 

The  "A^dvarice"  was  most  extraordinarily 
fortified  to  resist  any  pressure  of  thoice,and 
to  enable  her  lo  force  her  way  against  such 
impediments  us  those  she  encountered  this 
evening.    Her  bow  was  one  solid  niass  of 
timber^l  believe  1  am  right  in  saying,  from 
the  foremnst.    Her  timbers  wore  increased  in 
size  and  number,  so  (liat  she  migiil  well  be 
said  to  have  been  doubled  inside  as  well  as 
out.    ller  deck  was  also  doubled,  then  felted, 
and  again  lined  inside,  while  her  cabin  had, 
in  addiliou,  a  sheulliing  of  cork.    The  after- 
part  of  the  vessel  was  remarkably  sirong,  and 
a  movable  bulk-head,  whicli  ran  across  the 
fore-part  of  the  cabin,  could  at  any  time  be 
unshipped  to  afford  a  lite  coumiunicalinn  fore 
and  aft  when  needed.    The  crew,  if  1  remem- 
ber rightly,  lived  .'n  a  slrongly-buill  "  round- 
house" on  deck,  amidships,  one  end  of  which 
was  converted   into  a  c()ok-hou.=;e,  called  a 
••galley,"  and  another  the  "parslry."    Ten 
n.ea  formed  the  number  of  llie  working  sea- 
men ;  there  were  no  "ice-masters,"  nor  re- 
gular  "ice-men;"  but  most  of  the  sailors 
were  long  accustomed  lo  the  ice.    A  steward 
and  a  cook  completed  the  full  complement  of 
the  ship. 

The  officers  lived  in  a  truly  republican 
manner.  The  wholo  cabin  was  thrown  into 
one  spacious  room,  in  which  captain,  males, 
and  surgeon  lived  together.  Their  sleeping- 
berths  were  built  around  it,  and  appeared  lo 
possess  4;very  accommodulion  to  make  ihem 
conifor'able.  But  to  my  fancy,  and  ac(  ording 
to  ni}  habits,  1  should  have  preferred  some 
little  crib  to  myself,  to  which  1  could  have  re- 
tired when  1  wished  lobe  alone.  In  this  re- 
spect only  did  I  thin  v  !he  '  prince  Albert" 
superior;  for  on  boaia  A  her  I  had, at  leu^t 
a  small  cabin  to  mysp;'".  n  here  I  could  quu,  sy 
read,  or  write,  and  st!;.')  as  i  chose. 

it  was  past  midnight  again  before  we  parted 
from  our  hospitable  friei'ds,  whose  hearty  and 
honest  seaniaulike  shake  of  the  hand,  as  1 
bade  each  farewell,  1  shall  not  forget.  Three 
cheers  were  given  and  responded  to  when  we 
got  on  board,  and,  though  still  bound  the 
same  way,  to  Welhngton  Channel,  yet  the 
"  Advance  "  being  so  deep  in  the  water,  made 
us  soon  pass  ahead  and  distance  her  astern. 
Upon  leaving  our  Utile  craft  when  w&  first 


boarded  the  American,  I  could  not  help  no- 
ticing, with  a  feehng  of  that  pride  which  every 
sailor  possesses  for  his  own  vessel,  especially 
if  she  proves  such  a  one  as  ours,  that  she 
really  looked  a  pretty  yacht-like  thing.  Smalt 
she  undoubtedly  was,  and  her  smallness  of 
size  was  more  than  ever  conspicuous  lo  the 
eye  this  evening,  when  contrasted  with  the 
Yankee  brigand  the  aspect  of  all  around  her ; 
but  she  had  proved  herself  eminently  adapted 
for  this  service ;  she  was  a  vessel  any  one 
might  be  proud  of.    With  the  line  open  sea> 
son  now  before  us,  able  from  her  size  and 
build,  if  checked  in  one  place,  to  try  in  many 
other  places, — drawing  but  nine  feet  water, 
possessing  admirable  sailing  qualities,  and 
always  capable  of  being  kept  under  command, 
slie  might  have  gone  almost  anywhere,  and 
was,  r,i  )st  assuredly,  ihe  best  adapted  of  all 
the  vessels  up  ihere  for  minute  examination 
of  a  coast,  and  iho  t  p.Tiicular  search  for  which 
wo  had,  as  I  ihonghl,  bion  destined.    And  I 
was  not  alont    in  this  feeling;  for  the  whole 
of  the  men,  one  and  all,  were  ready  lo  have 
gone  Iho  woilil  all  round  in  her,  and  lo  have 
dart  i  anything. 

At  half  past  twelve  I  managed  lo  throw  my- 
self on  my  bed,  literally  done  up,  having  been 
more  than  forty-one  hours  without  once  clos- 
ing my  eyes,  and  all  the  while  most  acli\ely 
engaged ;  and  I  slept  so  soundly  thai  not  even 
the  repealed  shocks  the  vessel  received  while 
going  through  heavy  ice  in  the  night,  onc# 
aroused  me. 

ClIAPTKIl   XXIlf. 

Appearance  of  the  Ice.  —  Barrow's  Strails.-^ape 
Hurd. -Outsail  the  American.— Wellinyloii  Clian 
iiel.— H.M.  Ships  "Asaistanee"  and  "Intrepid."— 
Penny's  tv.o  Vessels.— Tlie  American  Brit?  "Re- 
scue."—Cape  S|)encer.— New  Laiiil  Observed.— Po- 
gjlion  of  IheDiscovcry  Shipswhenlaslseen.- Slate 
of  the  Ice,— Stopped  by  Heavy  Floes —Becchey 
Island. —The  "Advance."— Flaa-SlalT  on  Cape 
Riley .-T-Examine  Ihe  Point.- Important  Notice  lelt 
Ihere  by  Captain  Oniniauney.— Search  made.— 
Traces  of  an  Encampment  found.  —  Rclurn  on 
Board.— Bear  up  for  P  R.  Inlet. 

Saturday,  2ilh  —  1  hwe  often  noticed 
when  at  sea  the  singular  habit  men  have  of 
awakening  themselves  at  their  accustomed 
hours.  Let  the  noise  be  ever  so  great  above 
their  heads  on  deck,  the  watch  below  will  yei 
sleep  soundly  ;  but  the  moment  eight-bells 
has  struck,  they  have  a  sort  of  intuitive  know- 
ledge that  their  turn  for  duty  iias  come,  and 
their  eyes  are  instantly  opened.  Thus  il  was 
with  me.  I  awoke  next  morning  at  the  usual 
hour,  andjsouiewhat  refreshed  by  my  six  and 
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a  half  hours'  nap,  speedily  dressed  myself  and 
went  on  deck,  i  found  wo  were  standing 
across  to  Cape  Hind  on  the  north  shore  of 
Barrow's  Straits.  "Ww,  bree/o  was  moderate, 
and  the  sky  was  cloar.  Moicovur,  there  ap- 
peared to  be  no  largo  body  of  ice  to  intercept 
us  on  our  way  to  VVcllinglon  Channel.  A 
heavy  pack,  however,  was  observed  from  the 
'  crow's  nest,"  extending  ail  along  the  coast 
of  North  Somerset,  from  outside  of  Leopold 
Island  on  the  east,  to  about  Capo  Hennell, 
where  it  appeared  to  enlarge  and  take  a  cur- 
vilineal  direction  towards  f.ape  Holham.  But 
this,  at  present,  wo  could  not  well  delerinine. 
Two  vessels,  which  were  perceived  to  bo 
Penny's  brigs,  were  lo  windward  of  us,  work- 
ing up  along  short!  about  Radstock  Bay.  Tiio 
American  brigantiue  was  slill  asicrii  of  us, 
and  we  evidently  sailed,  on  a  wind,  belter 
than  she  did,  though  this  was,  no  doubt,  oc- 
casione  I  by  her  iKuivicr  dniiigiii  of  water, 
and  being  so  dt'cply  laticn.  I,;iier  in  the  day. 
three  more  vessels  were  obsiMvcd  at  tlie 
mouth  of  the  Wellington  (liianiii'l. 

About  nooii,  wo  were  close  in  with  Cape 
Hurd  ;  and  on  this  as  well  as  on  every  piut  of 
the  coast  thence  to  Cape  Bickutls.  where  we 
arrived  about  dusk,  as  close  an  examinalion 
was  made  as  could  bo  effected  frctm  Ike  ship. 
Several  valleys  and  bays,  with  proniinenl  fea- 
tures attached  to  them,  were  conspicuous  ; 
and  on  tiieso  I  bent  an  anxious  gaze,  until 
night  again  prevented  my  seeing  any  more. 
rhe  wind  continued  blowing  steadily,  in  a 
moderalo  b»ee/o,  from  the  north-west  (true), 
and  it  was,  consequently, all  working  to  wind- 
ward with  us.  Our  vessel,  as  usual,  showed 
lier  excelleni  qualities, and  lost  no  way  when- 
ever she  tacked ;  which  was  done,  in  long 
and  short  boards,  about  every  half-hour  or 
hour,  as  was  deoined  requisite.  It  was  a  dead 
•'beat"  right  to  windward;  vet,  by  the  next 
morning,  Sunday,  i5lh  August,  I  found,  upon 
going  on  deck,  that  we  were  at  the  entrance 
of  Wellington  Channel,  and  that  our  compa- 
nion, the  American,  was  hull  down  to  lee- 
ward of  us.  The  wind  was  prucisely  the 
same,  but  the  ice  was  now  clearly  seen  ex- 
tending right  across  Barrow's  Straits  into 
Wellington  Channel,  which  it,  apparently, 
blocked  at  a  short  distance  from  where  we  then 
were.  Our  correct  position  at  this  time  was 
tor  a  moment  or  two  doubtful.  A  remark- 
able bluff  cape  was  seen  to  the  south-east  of 
us,  wliich  might  have  been  a  capo  not  named, 
and  .he  high  sleep  land  abreast  of  us,  the 
mlervening  coast  between  Gascoygne  Inlet 
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and  Cape  Riley ;  but  upon  reading  Sir  Ed* 
ward  Parry's  clear  description  of  tho  coast, 
and  looking  at  tho  views  given  by  him,  1  my- 
self felt  convinced  that  Ihe  bluff  headland  was 
Cape  Riley,  and  the  land  abeam  of  us,Beechey 
Island.  Commander  Forsyili  thought  so  too, 
and  as  the  ice  yet  permitliil  us  to  stand  on 
some  distance  farther,  we  mede  short  tacks  in 
quick  succession.  When  off  Capo  Spencer, 
about  eleven  a  m,,  it  was  seen  that  to  goon 
without  intending  to  push  forward  and  winter 
somewhere  would  be  a  folly.  The  ico  now 
extended,  in  a  circular  form,  lo  near  Point 
Innes,  where  it  left  a  small  channel  of  water, 
and,  sharply  turning  off  to  the  westward, 
formed  itself  into  a  lew  lanes  and  leads, 
through  wliicli  the  vessels  to  windward  of  us 
had  evidently  passed.  Jl  was  therefore  de- 
termined by  the  commander  to  go  no  fuither 
after  twelve  o'cioi  k  ;  lor  .-liould  wo  get  round 
the  extreme  jiniiUol'  Ihe  ice  lu^arest  the  land, 
it  might,  Willi  tho  wind  in  its  present  posi- 
tion, at  any  nuiment  set  down  upon  the  shore, 
and  thus  cul  us  off.  Accordingly,  a  liltlebe- 
f(ue  noon,  I  ascended  to  the  mast-head,  to 
take  exact  notice  of  all  I  saw  at  the  moment 
of  our  bearing  up.  Our  trim  position  at  that 
hour  was  about  midway  between  Cape  Spen- 
cer and  Point  Innes,  having  the  ice  within  a 
mile  of  us,  and  ourselves  about  a  mile  from 
the  shore.  Looking  to  the  westward,  I  could 
faintly  perceive  Cape  Ilotham,  enveloped  in  a 
thick  haze;  and  the '*  Assistance,"— distin- 
guisliid  by  her  gall-topsail— apparently  in  a 
small  "•  hole"  of  water,  or  else  a  "  lead," 
some  distance  to  the  norlh-easlward  of  it,  en- 
(Ie;ivouring  to  get  there.  Not  far  from  the 
"Assistance,"  and  ell  her  standing  in  the  same 
direction,  or  trying  {»  make  way  through  the 
channel,  was  Penny  himself,  in  the  "  Lady 
Frankli.; ;"  her  position  was  probably  abou» 
mid-channel.  Astern  of  him  at  some  dis- 
tance, in  an  easterly  diiec.ion,  was  ihe  '•  So- 
phia," also  under  all  plying  sail.  Nearer 
into  the  eastern  >hore.  was  tho  "  Uescno," 
with  the  American  colours  tlyuig— apparent- 
ly, as  our  ice-master  alfirmcd,  '"  beset."  All 
the  vessels  were  among  heavy  ice ;  and  the 
whole  of  Wellington  Channel,  as  far  as  my 
eye  could  reach,  appeared  lo  be  lilled  with 
one  soUd  pack,  excepting  here  and  there  a 
small  lane  of  water.  Turning  towards  Capo 
Bowden,  I  could  perceive  beyond  it,  and  ap- 
parently trending  to  the  north-westward, 
some  high  land,  but  tho  tiaze  and  distance 
was  too  great  lo  enable  me  lo  determine  with 
accuracy.    Land,  however,  was  there,  but  its 
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continuance  I  could  not  make  out,  nor  yet  the 
entire  connection  of  the  coast  between  Point 
Innes  and  Capo  Bowdcn  ;  for  it  must  be  borne 
in  mind  that,  even  at  the  very  truck  in  our 
vessel,  1  was  pcriinps  no  higher  tlinn  the 
lower  niasl-hoad  of  a  largo  ship,  like  the 
"  Assisliince." 

I  now  moved  myself  round,  and  looked  to- 
wards the  south-west.  It  presented  liio  same 
appearance  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  The 
ico  in  one  iieavy  pack  presented  an  apparently 
impenetrable  barrier  in  that  direction.  The 
only  clear  water  visible  was  that  in  our  im- 
niedialo  vicinity  and  in  the  direction  wu  had 
come.  1  could  see  nothing  of  the  "  Advance," 
and  concluded  that  she  was  behind  one  of  the 
points  of  land.  I  ought,  however,  to  have 
mentioned  that  the  '•  Intrepid"  was  also  re- 
ported by  the  second  mate  to  have  boon  seen 
by  him  on  the  previous  evening  and  this 
morning,  and,  as  he  possesses  a  quick  eye,  I 
have  no  doubt  of  it ;  though  as  I  did  not  ob- 
serve her  from  aloft  I  could  not  rigiiliy  give 
her  position. 

It  was  a  little  after  twelve  that  we  bore  upand 
stood  close  in  under  Cape  Spencer.  Hero  we 
hove  to. and  ihecommander sent  the  boat  asiioio^ 
to  fill  some  breakers  or  small  casks  from  a 
cascade  that  was  observed  trickling  down  the 
sides  of  the  mountain.  Coming  down  from 
aloft,  I  turned  my  attention  to  the  shore.  It 
presented  the  same  barren  and  dreary  aspect 
as  the  coast  of  Nn  th  Somers(!t,  though  of  a 
far  li'ss  wild  and  rugged  appearance.  1 
tlioughl  it  possible  that  some  scanty  vegeta- 
tion might  be  upon  i(,  and  I  afterwards  found 
my  supposition  correct.  While  uff  Cape 
Spencer,  and  during  the  moriiiug,  several 
white  whales,  with  their  young,  the  latter  al- 
ways known  by  their  being  black,  were  ob- 
served not  fur  fiom  us.  They  presenlo  1  a 
cuiious  and  novel  appearance,  and  our  men 
said  they  weio  very  rare.  One  ft.'alure 
about  liiein  struck  me  with  peculiar  force, and 
was  pleasing  to  witness.  It  was  the  care 
taken  of  the  young  by  their  dams.  The  latter 
were  seen  guarding  their  offspring  \\  ilh  jea  • 
lous  watchfolness,  and  keeping  as  steadily 
between  the  ship  and  them,  at  each  move- 
ment made,  as  though  they  had  possessed 
the  knowledge  and  instinct  of  man. 

1  took  one  more  glance  at  the  noble  little 
fleet  and  their  brave  crews,  forcing  their  way 
through  the  ice,  and  then  turned  my  back  to 
look  no  more. 

In  about  half  an  hour  the  boat  returned, 
and  we  stood  on  our  course.    The  bay,  if  so 
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it  could  be  called,  between  Beech' y  Isu  nd  and 
Capo  Spencer,  was  one  that  it  struck  me 
might  suit  for  an  anchorage  in  the  evenl  of 
an  easterly  galo  occurring  at  any  time,  simi- 
lar to  the  one  wo  experienced  when  first 
making  for  Port  Leopold.  The  water  shoaled 
gradually;  and  the  high  land  on  either  side 
gave  il  a  good  protection  from  any  thing  but 
westerly  winds.  As  wo  again  passed  Beechey 
Island  with  its  perpendicular  rocky  cliffs,  I 
noticed  more  signs  of  vegetation  than  I  had 
latterly  seen,  although  it  was  still  but  scanty. 
The  rocks  looked  as  if  tinged  with  yellow 
ochre  or  tarnished  gold  ;  and  in  some  places 
they  bore  a  marked  resemblance  lo  the 
"  Crimson  Cliffs"  about  Cape  York,  on  the 
other  side  of  Baffin's  Bay.  Directly  wo  had 
opened  out  Cape  Riley  we  discovered  the 
"Advance"  apparently  fast  to  an  iceberg 
close  in  shore.  At  this  moment  a  signal  post 
was  discovered  on  the  point,  and,  forgetting 
all  but  that  one  fact,  I  eagerly  called  Captain 
Forsyth's  attention  to  it.  He  observed  it,  and 
gave  orders  to  have  the  boat  in  readiness  for 
me  to  go  and  ascertain  what  news  was  there. 
We,  of  course,  concluded  that  either  Captain 
Ommanney  or  some  of  the  other  vessels  had 
erected  it,  and  my  orders  were  to  deposit  a 
notice  of  our  own  arrival,  and  to  bring  off 
such  information  as  I  might  find.  I  was  also 
expressly  ordered  not  to  go  on  board  of  the 
American,  and  to  bo  speedy,  as  we  could  not 
lose  the  fair  wind  we  then  possessed.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  sufficiently  near,  the  ship 
was  hove  to  outside  the  puinf;  and,  having 
already  put  on  my  heavy  "  cxauunation 
dress,"  as  1  called  the  lough  sea  boots  and 
apparel  I  wore  on  such  duty,  in  a  short  timo 
I  was  under  the  American's  stern.  1  per- 
ceived that  he  was  not  fast  to  a  berg  as  we 
had  supposed,  but  that  he  had  got  too  far  in 
shore.  As  I  was  passing  with  merely  a  hearty 
salutation,  which  I  could  not  fail  to  give. 
Captain  Do  Haven  earnestly  invited  me  to 
come  on  board.  I  begged  lo  be  excused, 
slating  thall  was  in  haste  to  examine  the  point 
and  bo  off  again,  lie  then  quickly  informed 
me  that  he  had  been  there,  and  added  some- 
thing which  I  did  not  rightly  understand  about 
•'  traces  having  boi^n  found."  Startled  at  this,  I 
deemed  it  my  duty  instantly  lo  got  siune  fur- 
ther explanation,  and,  running  the  boat  along- 
side for  a  riiomont,  jumped  aboard.  I  found 
them  all  very  busy ;  for  by  some  accident 
they  had  got  the  ship  aground,  though  they 
expected  in  a  short  lime  lo  heave  heroff  again. 
I  ventured  at  once  to  offer  him  any  assistance 
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in  our  power ;  but  ho  Ihankrd  mo,  and  de- 
clined aid,  us  not  .iciiig  required.  I  bogged 
of  him  lo  hail  our  vessel  if  lio  found  it  need- 
ful, and  (  felt  sure  that  any  help  would  bo 
rendered  him.  I  then  got  from  him,  in  a  few 
words,  that  Iho  '*  traces"  ho  spoke  of  were 
some  that  Captiiin  Ommanney  had  found, 
and  that  nienlion  was  made  of  ihem  in  the 
despatches  I  should  And  ut  the  signal-post. 
They  all  pressed  mo  eagerly  to  go  below  and 
p.trtake  their  hospitality  onco  more,  but  both 
my  duty  and  my  feelings  alike  urged  me  to 
bo  off.  I  thanked  lliem,  and  with  another 
hearty  farewell  went  to  ihe  gangway.  The 
boat's  crew,  however,  sailor-like,  had  gone 
to  lend  their  brother  tars  a  hand  at  the  wind- 
lass, but  at  my  cry  of  '*  Albert's  there, 
away!"  they  insiaiilly  responded,  and  in 
another  moment  wo  were  shoving  off.  Just 
as  I  was  doing  so  Dr.  Kane  handed  me  u  note 
lor  Mr.  Grinnell,  begging  mo  to  forward  it 
by  the  earliest  opportunity,  which  I  promised 
to  do,  and  started  for  iho  shore.  What  my 
feeUngs  were  at  this  momeiit  I  cannot  do- 
scribe.  The  boat  could  hardly  be  pulled  fast 
enough  for  mo.  Several  small  icebergs  wijro 
aground  here,  and  we  had  lo  steer  in  and  out 
between  them.  I  was  feverishly  impatient. 
Traces  of  some  kind  or  other,  then,  had  at 
last  been  found  ;  and,  at  this  place,  I  should 
have  a  knowledge  of  what  they  were.  Nu- 
merous conjectures  filled  u)y  brain.  \V;is 
it  here?  or,  where?  I  looked  al  the  bold 
bluff  headland  with  its  low  tongue  and 
point  running  out  into  the  sea  before  me. 
It  was  the  same  dreary-looking  place  as  the 
others  I  had  visited,  although  not  quite  so 
bad  as  some  of  them.  As  the  boat  touched 
the  shelving  rocks  I  hastily  sprang  out  into 
the  waier,  leaving  the  men  lo  secure  her; 
and  ran  lo  Ihe  signal-post  about  lifiy  yards 
off.  I  was  there  in  a  moment,  .\illi  Grate 
close  at  my  heels.  A  few  paces  off  I  observ- 
ed anol  her  ;uid  a  rougher  post  erecle.l,  but 
this  one  had  a  small  flag  flying,  and  was  evi- 
denlly  the  principal.  1  really  cannot  lell 
whether  the  cylinder  handed  to  me  in  the 
course  of  a  second  or  two  had  been  buried  or 
merely  lied  lo  the  post,  so  intent  was  I  upon 
conjecturing  what  news  I  should  receive.  My 
hands  trembled  with  eagerness,  and  I  could 
hardly  read  the  paper.     It  was  as  follows  :— 

"  Her  Majesty's  Arctic  Searching  Expe- 
dition. 

"  This  is  to  certify  that  Captain  Ommanney, 
with  the  officers  of  her  Majesty's  ships  '  As- 
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sislanco'  and  '  Intrepid,*  landed  at  Capo  Riley 
on  Iho  23rd  of  August,  I8.1O,  where  he  found 
traces  of  an  encampment,  and  collected  the 
remains  of  materials  which  evidently  prove 
that  some  party  belonging  lo  her  Majesty's 
ships  hove  been  detained  on  this  spot. 
Beechey  Island  was  also  examinfd,  where 
traces  were  found  of  the  same  porly. 

"  This  is  also  lo  give  notice  that  a  supply 
of  provisions  ond  fuel  is  at  Port  Leopold.  Her 
Majesty's  ships  '  Assistance'  and  '  Intre- 
pid' were  detached  from  the  squadron  under 
Captain  Austin,  off  Wnlslenhohne,  on  Ihe 
15lh  inst.,  since  when  they  have  examined 
the  north  shores  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Bar- 
row's Straits,  without  mueling  any  other 
traces,  (^.aplain  Ommanney  proceeds  to  Cape 
Ilotliam  and  Cape  Walker  in  search  for  fur- 
ther traces  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition. 

"  Dated  on  board  her  Majesty's  ship  '  As- 
sistance,' o(T  Cape  Riley,  Aug.  23.  1850. 
"•  Hhasmi's  Osi.mannev." 

Upon  the  perusal  of  this  document,  which 
I  copied  as  hurriedly  as  I  could,  I  fell  grateful 
beyond  measure  lo  think  we  had  called  here. 
That  we  had  visited  Cape;  lliley  was  by  my 
advice,  when  asked  in  Begenl's  Inlet  for  an 
opinion  as  to  our  Kxpediiion  returning  home. 
I  had  earnestly  entreated  C.aptain  Forsyth  lo 
allow  me,  in  Ihe  gulla  percha  boat,  if  ho 
would  not  take  Ihe  vessel,  to  make  an  inspcc- 
liim  of  this  very  place,  secretly  hoping  that 
something  miglit  be  found  to  repay  us  for  so 
doing;  and,  moreover,  as  I  fervently  desired, 
lead  IIS  to  pursue  our  researches  still  further. 
Grateful  indeed  was  I  llien,  when  I  found 
that  I  had  not  advised  unwisely;  and  most 
anxiously  did  I  hope,  at  the  lime,  we  should 
commtinicalc  with  the  ''Assistance,"  to  get 
from  her  increased  information.  (1) 

As  we  did  not  communicate  with  Captain 
Onnnanney,  Ihe  news  here  gleaned  was  all 
iliiU  wo  could  gather;  and,  however  vague 
and  unsatisfactory  such  information  of  the 
mis'-ing  ones  might  be,  still  it  was  some- 
thing, in  Ihe  great  chain  of  events  that  must 
be  soon  linked  together,  towards  the  eluci- 

(I)  Lieut.  Dc  Haven  liacl  also  loll  a  notice  licre,  of 
wtiicli  tlic  following  is  a  copy  :— 

'' Vnileil  Siaies  Expedition   in  search  of  Sir  John 
Franklin  :— E.  J.  De  Haven,  Esq.,  commanding. 

"  The  brig  '  Advance'  touched  on  the  morning  of 
the  25th,  to  examine  a  cairn.  She  proceeds  to  Cape 
Hotliam,  where  she  hopes  to  meet  her  consort  the 
*  Rescue.' 

"All's  well." 
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dalion  of  Ihol  inyslorious  fate  which  appeared 
to  environ  Ihoso  whom  wo  sought ;  nnd  has, 
doubllcss.  londod  lo  set  miiny  minds  at  rest 
in  reRarU  to  the  loo  readily  recoivoil  opinion, 
which  liail  of  lalo  f^ained  ground,  tliat  tho 
ships  had  foundered  in  lUiflin's  Ray.  I  gave 
instant  orders  to  institute  a  rigid  searcii 
evcd'vwhere  around,  to  S(!e  if  there  were  yet 
any  tokens  left  behind  undis«:overod  by  Cap- 
tain Ommunncy,  that  might  lead  to  further 
explanation  ;  and  in  this  search  I  also  joined, 
the  nionitiil  I  had  conrlnded  my  transcript  of 
tho  news,  and  deposited  our  own  notice. 

This  notice  i  may  as  well  here  observe  was 
merely  a  paper,  slating  that  we  had  called  at 
this  place  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  liav- 
ing  been  sent  out  by  Lady  Franklin  for  ilial 
purpose;  thai  w(!  had  been  to  such  and  such 
places;  ti'i't  depots  of  provisions  were  to  be 
found  at  Leopold  Harbour,  etc.,  and  that 
wo  wore  now  "  going  to  (^,ape  York  to  be 
there  guided  by  circumstances."  I  had  a 
lingering  desire  that  all  tho  notices  should 
omit  any  mention  of  our  return  until  it  was 
beyond  all  doubt ;  and  rejoiced,  therefore, 
that,  in  allusion  lo  our  intention  lo  return 
home,  these,  merely  named,  according  i'> 
order-,  the  place  where  we  intended  to  steer 
for  next.  Tiiis  paper  was  always  read  and 
signed  by  tho  conimander,  who  altered  or 
j»mend(>d  it  a-,  he  lliought  necessary. 

\fler  the  other  signal-post  had  been  exa- 
mined, and  a  not.ee  of  the  American's  brought 
ni'^  therefro-n.  I  made  a  careful  observation  of 
cverylliing  around  me,  and  commenced  as 
close  an  investigation  as  the  hurried  nature  of 
my  visit,  according  to  my  ord(>rs,  permitted 
me.  The  men  had  also,  previously  to  my 
telling  ihem,  and  with  an  alacrity  that  did 
them  credit,  commenced  a  most  prying 
search.  One  in  a  short  time  brought  me 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  square  piece  of  can- 
vass well  bleached;  another  (the  second  mate) 
more  fortunate,  discovered  a  piece  of  rope,  as 
I  supposed  a  rattlin,  and  which  was  found 
lo  contain  the  Chatham  Dock-yard  Navy 
mark  ;  (t)  a  third  found  a  piece  of  bone  with 
two  holes  bored  in  it.  Beef  bones,  and  other 
unmistakeable  marks    of  thvi  place  having 

(0  Navy  ropes  liave  certain  tlireads  of  hkI  or  yel- 
low, etc.,  laid  in  along  willi  the  yarns. 

(2  The  men  particularly  drew  my  attention  to 
these  circular  mouiiils  of  stones.  1  did  not  at  (Irst 
notice  them,  as  they  were  not  bo  extraordinarily 
prominent.  1  have,  since  my  coiimiunicalion  to  Sir 
E.  Parry  and  Sir  1.  Hictiardson,  placed  stones  in  a 
similar  sort  of  circle,  and  measured  the  diameter  of 
such  circle.    From  this  1  And  that  I  made  a  mistake 
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been  u<ed  wilhin  some  very  few  years  by  a 
parly  of  Kuropeaiis,  for  some  purpf)SO  or 
other,  were  discovered.  The  ground  pre- 
sented very  much  the  appearance  of  having 
been  turned  into  an  encampment,  for  certain 
stones  were  so  placed  as  to  lead  to  the  infe- 
rence that  te  ;  i  (2)  had  been  erected  wilhin 
some  of  their  e".  josures,  and  in  others  a  lire 
might  hav(^  been  made,  but  no  marks  of  lire 
wero  visible.  Four  of  these  circular  parcels 
of  stones  1  counted,  and  observed  another 
which  might  or  might  not  have  been  a  fifth. 
It  was  clear  i'  it  a  party,  as  Captain  Omman- 
ney  stated,  bilimging  to  some  of  her  Majesty's 
ships  had  beim  there ;  and  as  there  was  no 
one  from  any  vessel  who  had  landed  there 
since  the  time  when  .Sir  Fdward  Parry  sent 
an  oflicer  on  shore  to  make  observations  in 
1819,  it  could  not  biu  reasonably  be  inferred 
that  il  was  Sir  Jol  n  Franklin's  expedition 
that  had  encanipcnl  here  and  on  Ueechey 
Island.  The  mere  thought  that  this  was 
really  the  case  gave  to  tho  otherwise  barren 
spot  new  interest  in  my  eyes.  1  surveyed  it 
narrowly.  It  was,  as  I  have  before  observed, 
a  high  blufl  headland,  with  a  low  projecting 
tonguo  and  point  of  land  running  from  it 
into  the  sea,  almost  at  right  angles  lo  the 
base  of  the  under  cliff.  This  tongue  was 
sufficiently  broad  to  have  accommodaled  a 
tolerably  largo  parly,  but  it  afforded  very 
poor  shelter  from  Iht;  winds  or  sea  coming 
from  any  quarter  but  thai  of  the  N.E.  The 
high  rock  which  formed  the  back  ground  of 
this  patch  of  land  was  gradually  reached 
halfway  by  moderately  steep  terraces,  from 
which  grew  some  scanty  vegetation.  There 
was,  however,  more  verdure  here,  if  I  can  so 
call  the  small  supply  of  grass  I  observed, 
than  I  had  seen  anywhere  on  this  side  of 
Baffin's  Bay.  Being  unfortunately  no  bota- 
nist, I  could  only  refer  afterwards  lo  Parry's 
first  voyage,  and  there  found  my  own  obser- 
vations substantially  correct.  In  one  place 
I  noticed  some  mud  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  not  a  few  of  the  streets  of  London 
after  a  shower.  In  another  part  there  was  a 
finer  and  a  better  sort  of  sand,  though  the 
hard  stony  rock  was  everywhere  perceptible. 

in  saying,  as  I  supposed  at  the  time,  that  the  diame- 
ter was  twelve  feet  and  more.  It  could  not,  I  now 
think,  have  been  over  seven  leet. 

The  admirable  Report  of  Sir  Edward  Parry  and 
Sir  John  Richacdson,  with  some  remarks  of  Colonel 
Sabine's,  todclher  with  the  Report  of  Captain  Super- 
intendent Richard.^  on  the  articles,  etc.,  found  at 
Cape  Riley,  have  beeo  published  in  all  the  daily  jour- 
nals. 
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lake  observations  in 
asonably  be  inferred 
"rankliii's  expedition 
re  and   on   Ueechey 
light   that  this    was 
ho  otherwise  barren 
eyes.     1  surveyed  it 
lave  before  observed, 
vith  a  low  projecting 
and  running  from  it 
right  angles  to  the 
|.    This   tongue  was 
vo  acconiinodaled  a 
tut   it  afforded  very 
inds  or  sea  coming 
at  of  the  N.E.    The 
the  back  ground  of 
i  gradually  reached 
-leep  terraces,  from 
v('gel;ilion.    There 
ure  here,  if  I  can  so 
grass   I  observed, 
■re  on  this   side  of 
rlunalely  no  bota- 
|lerwards  to  Parry's 
lund  my  own  obser- 
ect.     In  one  place 
|h  would  have  done 
|e  streets  of  London 
ler  part  there  was  a 
sand,  though  the 
[ywhere  perceptible. 

!  time,  that  llin  diame- 
it  could  not,  I  now 
Icet. 

Sir  Edward  Parry  and 

ne  remarks  of  Colonel 
Iporl  of  Captain  Snper- 
lirticles,  etc.,  iouud  at 

[din  all  the  daily  jour- 
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I  could  have  lingered  thern  for  <u)me  lin>« 
longer  to  continue  my  search,  and  I  ardently 
desired  lo  have  examined  Reechey  Island, und 
indeed  tho  wholH  adjacent  part*,  but  I  was 
warned  by  my  watch  that  I  had  stayed  as 
long  as  I  could  according  lo  my  orders,  hav-' 
ing  been  absent  three  quarlnrfl  nf  nn  hour; 
and  having  now  some  sort  of  news  lo  commu- 
nicale,  and  some  results  lo  show  U^t  onr 
visit,  I  deemed  it  best  lo  return  on  board, 
much  to  my  regret  at  not  being  able  lo  make 
furlher  examination.  I  gave  in  my  report, 
stating  simply  what  I  had  found,  nnd  what 
was  contained  in  the  despatches  o(  Captain 
Ommanney.  At  the  request  of  Captain  For- 
syth, I  afterwards  gave  him  an  nutU  -plan 
of  what  1  remembered  of  the  position  '  the 
stones  and  appearance  of  the  grmind  \ 

have  endeavoureil    since  lo  pourtrn  i 

myself  more  clearly. 

As  may  bo  imagined,  Ih"  news  I  brought 
on  board  created  a  great  ferment  amongst  us 
all. 

When  I  reflected  ui»on  it  I  could  not  help 
considering  how  important  it  would  be  to  us 
at  that  moment  lo  fall  in  wilii  Captain  Austin, 
who  had  gone  to  Pond's  Bay,  and  could  not 
fail  to  be  on  his  way  to  the  rendezvous  in 
these  parts.    However,  we  were  not,  as  the 
result  proved,  destined   lo  fall  in  wilh  him. 
As  the  "  Assistance"   had    examined    the 
northern  coast  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Bar- 
row's Straits,   it  was  considered  of  no  use 
our  tracing  it  over  again;  yet  I  could  nol 
help  wishing  that  I  could  do  as  I  pleased  for 
about  a  month,  and  go  where  I  might  desire. 
The  half  information  I  had  gleaned  at  Cape 
Riley  gave  an  additional  zost  to  my  personal 
inclination  for  further  search.    A  short  time 
before,  that  is.  after  we  had  commenced  our 
return,  I  was  becoming  indifferent  as  to  what 
we  did.    However,  the  ship  was  running  ra- 
pidly back  on  her  way  lo  Cape  York ;  but  as 
thonight  set  in,  the  wind  gradually  abated, 
and  our  speed  was  considerably  lessened. 

CHAPTER  XXIV. 

Entrance  of  P,  H.  Inlet  asmin.-Thlck  Foggy  Wea- 
ther.—Heavy  Fall  of  Snow.— Little  Wind.— Land 
lo  Examine  a  Cairn  on  tho  Summit  of  a  Hill.— No- 
thing found.— Itelurn  orn  Board.— Cape  York.— 
Currcnls.-The  "  Prinee  Albert  "  Drifting  In  Shore 
—Dangerous  Po«ilion.  —  A  Heavy  Gale.  — Dark 
Night.— Clearer  Day.— Land  seen  on  bothsideaef 
Lancaster  Sound.— Enter  Admiralty  Inlet.— Cape 
Lady  iaue— Remarkably  Clear Stason. 

Monday,  26(A.-  Ln  the  early  part  of  the 
following  morning  we  passed  the  extreme 


points  of  the  ice  that  run  out  from  Leopold 
island,  and  it  vaai  repnrfeil  at  daylight  that 
more  ice  could  be  seer,  extending  far  out, 
right  across  Port  Leopold,  and  also  the  entire 
inlet.    When  I  was  called  on  deck,  however, 
at  six  4.M.  lo  look  al  the  land,  I  found  it  too 
foggy  and  thick  to  see  hardly  a  mile  ahead. 
It  was  a  most  miserable  morning,  with  very 
liltle  wind,  and  occn<<inn»l  sniall  r.iin,  snrtw, 
and  sleet  mixed  together,  and  so  Very  thick 
and  foggy  thai  it  was  oat  of  the  question  16 
deteiiiiino  accurately  any  of  Ihe  points  ol 
land  Ihat  we  occasionally  observed   peeping 
out  through  tho  dense  vaj»our  that  enshroiir'  • 
ed  ihcm.    About  seven  o'clock  the  fog  lifter! 
for  a  moment  or  two  on  our  starboard  i»ow, 
and  I  cniildseea  lalhcr  remarkable  cape,  ot 
hilly  pmjeclion,  wilh  a  conical  mount  above 
il.    I  at  once  took  this  lo  be  the  "  peaked 
hill"   nienlioned  by  Parry,  ami  accordingly 
when  Captain  Fersylli  cume  on  deck  ol  eight, 
I  mentioned  t«  him  what  I  thought   was  our 
position.     As  we  had  been  steering  direct  for 
Capo  York,  or  a  liltle  inside  of  it,  in  tho  early 
part  of  Ihe  night,  and  as,  afterwards,  we  had 
unavoidably  lo  rnn  more  on  the  outside  of 
(hat  course  lo  avoid  Ihe  ice,  it  was  evident 
that  if  wo  were  in  tho  place  I  fancied,  either 
a  strong  $cl  hod  carried  us  into  the  inlet,  or 
some  error  (which  was  extremely  probable) 
lay  with  our  compasses.  (1)    Hitherto,  how- 
ever, we  had  found  them  to  act,  upon  Ihe 
whole,  very  well.    They  had  never  ceased 
traversing  once  since  coming  from  the  other 
side  of  Baffin's  Bay,  and  indeed  the  only  place 
where  we  fancit  d  them  most  sluggish  was  in 
iJa vis's  Straits,  off  Disco. 

Agreeing  with  mo  as  to  our  presumed  posi- 
tion, the  commander  gave  orders  lo  keep  the 
ship  away  along  the  land  as  close  as  we  could 
go.  The  wind,  however,  fell  light,  then 
calm,  and  ultimately  sprang  up  again  in  faint 
airs  and  occasional  lighl  winds  from  the 
N.E.,  the  direction  wo  wished  lo  take.  We 
were,  thenfore,  all  day  engaged  in  lacking 
ship,  on  and  off  shore,  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. Whenever  opportunity  presented,  a 
careful  inspection  was  made  of  the  land,  but 
the  weather  was  too  Ihick  lo  observe  much. 
In  the  afternoon  it  began  lo  snow,  though 
only,  at  first,  slightly.  One  or  two  pointsof 
land,  valleys,  and,  lastly,  a  deep  ravine,  were 
passed  sufficiently  near  to  distinguish  them 
plainly.  About  six  p.m.  we  were  all  on  dock, 
looking  at  a  fine  opening  the  vessel  was  ap- 

(t)  See  Parry's  Remarks  on  hit  First  Voyage,  p.87. 
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proaciiing,  as  she  slowly  stood  in  under  all 
sail  towards  the  shore.  It  appeared  a  low 
swampy  beach,  having  for  the  back-ground  a 
moderately  high  conical  hill,  behind  which 
loftier  mountains  rose  to  double  its  height.  I 
thuughlfor  the  moment,  from  its  appearance, 
that  this  might  have  been  one  of  the  places 
on  which  Sir  Edward  Parry  had  landed  to 
make  observations,  (1)  and  where  he  had  left 
a  notice  of  his  visit.  I  accordingly  looked 
eagerly  for  any  marks  thai  would  distinguish 
it,  at  the  sauie  time  searching  for  any  of  those 
tokens  which  might  give  us  hope  of  finding 
further  information.  In  a  few  moments,  I 
fancied  I  saw  something  on  the  high  hill  be- 
fore us  ;  and  hastily  snatched  the  glass  from 
the  second-mate's  hands.  I  was  not  deceiv- 
ed. There,  upon  the  summit  of  the  conical 
mount,  I  clearly  observed  a  cairn  of  stones, 
evidently  erected  by  civilised  hands.  It 
was  enough;  Captain  Forsyth's  atleniion 
being  instantly  drawn  to  it,  be  gave  imme- 
diate orders  for  the  bout  to  be  lowered,  and 
the  vessel  hove  to.  Hastily  donning  my 
heavy  boots  and  boat-jacket,  and  taking. with 
me  my  old  companion,  the  stout  walking- 
stick,  which  was  now  found  useful  in  aiding, 
me  to  ascend  the  rocky  heights,  I  put  a  cy- 
linder and  notice  in  my  pocket,  and  was 
speedily  ready  for  the  shore.  I  received  my 
orders,  which  were,  as  usual,  with  all  spi  ed 
to  examine  the  cairn,  deposit  our  notice,  and 
to  leave  two  cases  of  pemmican  in  some 
conspicuous  place.  The  pemmican  was  put 
into  the  boat,  and  in  another  minute  we  were 
pulling  rapidly  for  the  shore,  which  was  evi- 
dently a  low  shingly  beach. 

It  was  the  worst  kind  of  weather  I  had  yet 
had  for  making  an  examination.  It  snowed 
very  heavily,  and  the  weather  was  so  thick 
and  gloomy  as  to  put  the  ship  out  of  sight  in 
very  little  time.  But  yet  it  was  a  change  to 
me.  Well  lin;  d,  inside  and  out,  so  as  to  be 
almost  impervious  to  the  cold  or  wet,  I  cared 
nothing  for  it;  on  tlio  contrary,  it  was  some- 
thing new,  and  therefore  not  ill- relished,  and 
though  all  of  us  soon  became  like  pillars  of 
snow,  it  was  no  n)ore  cared  for  than  if  there 
had  been  none  at  all.  Directly  the  bual  touch- 
ed the  beach  I  gave  orders  for  her  to  be  haul- 
ed well  up,  and  one  hand  to  remain  with 
her ;  the  rest,  bringing  the  spadt)  and  crow- 
bar, were  to  follow  me  to  the  top  of  the  hill. 
1  found  the  beach  to  con.sisl  of  sand  and 
stones;  and,  at  a  short  distance  from  it,  a 

(i)  See  Parry's  Remark«  on  liis  Third  Voyage. 
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small  stream,  of  no  great  depth,  ran  from 
between  two  high  mountains,  over  a  perfect 
swamp,  towards  the  sea,  in  a  transverse  di- 
rection. Altogether,  the  resemblance  of  the 
place  was  exact  to  that  given  by  Messrs. 
Beechey,  Hoppner,  and  Sabine,  to  Captain 
Parry.  I  thought  therefore  it  must  be  the 
same  spot.  As  I  had  got  the  start,  and  was 
an  old  hand  at  pedestrianism,  I  succeeded  by 
the  aid  of  my  faithful  staff  in  soon  mounting 
to  the  summit  of  the  hill,  which,  in  itself, 
was  neither  difficult  nor  steep  perhaps  at  any 
other  time,  but  which  was  made  somewhat  of 
a  task  by  the  pelting  of  the  snow  in  one's 
face,  and  the  heaviness  of  the  atmosphere.  I 
speedily  knocked  aside  with  my  stick  all  the 
loose  stones  placed  for  a  cairn,  and  flnding  no 
cylinder  visible  above  the  earth  determined 
to  look  for  it  below.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as 
the  men  arrived,  they  were  set  to  work,  with 
pick  and  shovel,  to  clear  a  hole  below  the 
cairn  ;  the  ground  having  previously  at  some 
time  or  other  evidently  been  turned  up  for 
such  purpose.  Three  or  four  feet  in  depth 
and  widih  was,  after  much  exertion,  cleared 
away;  but  to  my  great  vexation  nothing  was 
found.  I  had  hoped  that,  even  if  we  could 
not  obtain  anything  here  which  might  give 
us  the  news  we  most  sought  for,  an  old  paper 
or  memorial  of  Sir  Edward  Parry's  would  be 
found,  and  which  would  no  doubt  have  af- 
forded him  much  pleasure  to  have  received 
on  our  return.  But  I  soon  perceived  it  was 
useless  working  any  deeper,  as  the  hard 
rocky  substance  that  now  met  us  convinced 
all  that  we  had  got  as  low  down  as  had  been 
dug  before.  We  therefore  concluded  that 
either  some  one  else  had  been  here  and  taken 
away  such  paper,  if  there  was  one,  without 
themselves  leaving  any  notice  of  their  visit, 
or  that  the  cairn  had  been  erected  without 
any  particular  object  by  some  of  the  whalers 
in  their  chance  visits  to  so  distant  a  part. 
The  hole  was.  therefore,  filled  up  again,  and 
the  cairn  re-erected ;  the  cylinder  and  notice 
I  had  brought  with  me  being  placed  within 
the  body  of  stones,  visible  on  moving  a  few, 
but  yet  free  from  exposure  to  the  weather. 

II  was  still  snowing  very  heavily,  and  bo- 
fore  we  descended  I  tried  to  pierce  the  thick- 
ness around,  in  order  to  make  out  anything 
else  that  might  be  near ;  but  I  could  barely 
see  a  hundred  yards.  All  was  one  white 
moving  mist,  and  even  the  path  of  our  descent 
was  hardly  visible.  We  returned  by  another 
way  to  that  we  had  come ;  but  in  so  doing  we 
came  suddenly  upon  a  small  glacier,  which 
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skirted  the  side  of  the  hill  to  some  distance. 
It  was  not  so  great  an  obstacle  as  to  make 
any  of  us  turn  from  our  direct  path,  and  con- 
sequently each  man  made  over  it  without 
hesitation.  Wilson  went  sliding  down  almost 
erect  upon  his  feet,  with  an  impetus  that 
might  have  done  him  harm  had  he  not  been 
able  to  check  himself;  Harry  Anderson 
squatted  in  a  true  Alpine  manner,  following 
his  crowbar,  that  he  had  thrown  before  him, 
as  swiftly  as  it  had  gone  itself;  Duguid,  send- 
ing the  spade  ahead  of  him,  took  the  slide, 
and  got  down  as  prettily  as  if  on  a  mill-pond, 
and  Mac  Cullum,  more  careful,  took  it  gen- 
tly on  all  fours.  1  watched  them  for  other 
purpose  than  the  mere  amusement  of  it. 
Frequemly  it  is  in  these  apparently  trifling 
things  that  an  officer  may  know  what  his  men 
are  really  made  of,  far  belter  ihan  by  years 
of  common-place  observation,  if  he  will  but 
treasure  in  his  mind  the  little  characteristics 
that  come  under  his  notice  when  a  man  is 
following  the  bent  of  his  own  hardy,  or,  as 
the  case  may  be,  timid  mind.  For  myself,  1 
took  the  old  Swiss  fashion,  and,  with  my 
staff  for  an  "  Alpenstock,"  had  a  speedy  ar- 
rival at  the  bottom.  When  we  got  on  the  low 
plain  again,  I  observed  several  pools  of  wa- 
ter, besides  the  stream  1  have  mentioned, 
Avhich,  upon  tasting,  I  found  to  be  very  sweet. 
The  soil  was  composed  of  a  muddy  clay  and 
sand,  and  I  directly  thought  of  the  many  good 
mud-huts  it  might  make,  if  a  strong  sunny 
day  would  only  harden  them  after  being 
built.  We  waded  through  the  pools,  and,  oc- 
casionally sinking  into  the  soil,  got  to  the 
sea-side,  at  some  distance  from  our  boat,  but 
near  a  most  remarkable  large  black  rock, 
consisting  of  one  solid  piece  of  what  I  should 
call  iron-stone.  Having  about  mc  what  I 
always  carried  with  my  note-books,  namely, 
a  raeasuring-lape,  I  look  the  dimensions  of 
this  singular  block.  It  was  7  %  feet  high, 
40  feel  in  circumference  at  the  bottom,  and 
31  %  at  the  top.  The  stone  itself  was  so 
evenly  smooth  on  its  round  surface,  and  pre- 
sented such  a  curious  speckled  appearance, 
that  I  could  almost  fancy  it  would  servo  on 
sunny  days  as  a  mirror  for  the  natives,  simi- 
lar to  what  the  Egyptian  women  in  the  olden 
times  possessed.  1  couli  not  climb  to  the  top 
of  it  unassisted,  as  there  was  not  a  single  pro- 
jection to  lay  hold  off;  so,  calling  one  of  the 
men,  he  gave  me  a  back,  and  I  was  soon  able 
to  spring  on  the  tabular  summit.  This,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  small  holes,  in 
which  were  a  few  pebbles,  evidently  denoting 
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that  the  sea  came  occasionally  above  it,  or 
that  the  tides  here  rose  more  than  7</,  feet, 
was  as  even  as  could  be  desired  by  any  one 
for  a  table,  and  I  only  wi.shcd  that  a  few  of 
my  friends  at  home,  or  any  of  you,  my  kind 
readers,  if  agreeable  to  yourselves,  were 
there  with  mo  at  that  moment,  to  have  par- 
taken of  a  collation  I  could  speedily  have  had 
brought  up  from  the  boat. 

I  merely  examined  the  top  from  curiosity, 
and,  taking  away  a  few  pebbles,  jumped  to 
the  ground,  i  chipped  off  a  piece  of  the 
block,  and  then  made  my  way  towards  a 
small  hummocky  piece  of  ground,  on  which 
I  had  given  directions  for  the  pern  mica  ii  to 
be  placed  in  such  manner,  that,  in  itself,  it 
would  constitute  a  ''  mark."  Along  the  beach, 
we  found  the  ribs,  etc.,  of  a  small  whale, 
that  had  evidently  been  there  some  years. 
Two  or  three  small  pieces  of  Ihe  bone  I  pick- 
ed up  to  take  to  England  with  me,  and  then, 
hastily  collecting  a  few  geological  specimens, 
proceeded  to  the  boat,  after  having  seen  the 
pemmican  duly  fixed  in  its  place.  With  the 
pemmican  I  left  a  pencil  notice  inside  the 
boards  that  covered  it.  with  u  request  that 
none  but  those  absolutely  in  want  would 
use  the  provisions  here  placed  solely  for  the 
relief  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and  his  party,  and 
directing  attention  to  the  cairn  on  the  left  for 
further  information.  The  boat  was  launched, 
and  we  then  pulled  rapidly  along  shore  in 
the  direction  our  ship  had  taken.  Of  course 
she  could  not  be  seen  in  such  weather,  for  it 
was  slill  snowing  as  heavily  as  it  probably 
ever  did  ;  but  we  heard  the  "gong"  sounded 
for  the  "half-hour"  when  we  were  on  the 
hill,  and  we  now  heard  it  again  for  the  ter- 
mination of,  as  I  found  by  my  watch,  another 
hour  since  then.  In  a  short  time  we  saw  the 
"  little  Prince"  looming  through  the  thick 
atmosphere,  and  piescnting  what,  to  some, 
would  be  the  most  dismal  aspect  she  had  yet 
shown.  Every  part  of  her,  above  and  on 
deck,  was  while  with  snow ;  her  sails  were 
hanging  heavily  against  the  masts ;  her  ropes 
all  loose  and  disorderly,  and  every  thing 
denoting  that  slate  of  affairs  in  the  weather 
so  much  disliked  by  seamen,  a  foul-weather 
calm.  There  was  not  a  brealh  of  wind  as  we 
dashed  the  boat  alongside ;  but  it  was  evident 
the  tide  or  current  was  sweeping  our  little 
craft  fast  upon  the  south  shore  of  Barrow's 
Straits,  at  the  eastern  entrance  of  Prince 
Regent's  inlet.  We  were  now,  it  appeared, 
off  some  low  point,  encircled  with  land  ice 
and  one  or  two  small  bergs ;  beyond  it  was 
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ilfiother  tongue>ltk«point,fM>m  which  abrupt^ 
ly  rose  a  high  and  frowning  bluff  headland. 
These  two  places  we  could  make  out  through 
the  thickness  of  the  weather ;  but  what  else 
Iras  in  their  vicinity  it  was  impossible  to  saj. 
We  were  drifting  fast  in  shore,  without  power 
to  help  oufsekes  by  the  usual  means  of  sails 
and  steerage.  A  heavy  swell  was  rolling 
round  the  second  point,  and  every  thing  gave 
premonitory  symptoms  of  a  gale.  The  snow 
suddenly  ceased ;  but  the  atmosphere  was 
still  as  thick  and  dense  as  ever.  Directly  I 
had  reported  myself,  the  boat,  with  fresh 
hands  in  her,  was  sent  )o  tow  the  ship  off 
the  land.  This  was  a  labour  of  great  diffl- 
cuity,  fur  the  wl  was  strong  against  them. 
Now  and  then,  a  faint  eddy  of  wind  would 
come  from  opposite  quarters  of  the  compass, 
and  produce  incessant  trimming  of  the  sails, 
to  try  and  catch  the  fickle  air.  But  it  was  of 
no  use.  It  came  but  to  play  for  a  second 
upon  tho  rising  swell,  and  then  vanished. 
Sweep*  were  got  out  to  assist,  and  all  hands, 
to  the  cook  and  steward,  were  actively  em- 
ployed. I  had  gone  below  to  get  my  tea,  and 
when  I  went  on  deck  immediately  afterwards, 
I  found  we  were  as  close  to  the  shore  as  we 
need  wish  to  be  in  that  quarter,  with  a  dark 
gloomy  night  coming  on,  and  threatening 
weather.  Should  the  gale,  which  we  foresaw 
would  inevitably  arise  in  a  short  time,  come 
from  the  north-west,  we  might  well  wish 
ourselves  in  any  other  place.  Our  lilile  ctaft, 
in  such  case,  could  hardly  hope  to  escape 
Contact  with  the  ice  and  rocks.  It  was  a  mo- 
ment of  great  anxiety,  though,  as  usual  with 
seamen,  not  a  single  thought  of  danger  ap- 
parently entered  their  minds.  Seeing  all 
hands  busily  engaged,  I  look  the  helm,  which 
had  been  lashed  amidships,  and  kept  her 
edging  off  the  shore  in  the  direction  the  boat 
was  pulling. 

The  boat  was  pulling  heavily,  and  the  men 
bent  to  their  oar.)  with  spirit,  but  the  ship 
barely  moved.  One  thing,  however,  was  sa 
tisfactory ;  it  was  apparent  that  she  did  not 
drift  any  nearer,  and  that  her  progress  to^ 
wards  the  shore  was  checked.  But  hardly 
had  we  congratulated  ourselves  on  this,  when 
a  "  flaw"  of  wind,  dead  on  to  the  land,  look 
us  aback,  and  lost  us  instantly  what  we  had 
gained.  The  yards  were  speedily  braced 
round  to  meet  it,  as  her  head  swung  off  to- 
wards the  beach.  For  a  second  or  two  we 
thought  we  had  got  the  breeze ;  darker  and 
darker  grew  the  atmosphere,  and  there  was 
a  sense  of  more  than  usual  unpleasantness 
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in  the  whole  scene.    The  heafy  swell  rolled 
in  with  increased  motion  ;  our  vessel  lifted  to 
it  uneasily,  as  if  in  dread  of  the  tempest,  of 
which  this  was  the  undoubted  harbinger.  8h« 
began  to  feel  the  helm  under  the  light  air 
that  had  come  upon  us,  and  she  speedily 
moved  in  an  angular  direction  along  the 
coast,  nearing  considerably  the  second  point'. 
Here  a  valley  or  opening  apparently  interven- 
ed, and,  as  she  came  abreast  of  it,  the  faith*- 
less  breeze  died  away  as  suddenly  as  it  had 
come ;  the  sails  flapped  heavily  against  the 
masts,  and  the  vessel  plunged  deeper  and 
deeper  at  each  tnoment.    The  boat,  which 
had  prepared  to  come  alongside  when  the 
north-west  air  had  given  us  a  hope  of  some 
wind,  was  again  ordered  to  the  tow-rope; 
but  hardly  had  she  got  hold  of  the  line,  when 
all  at  once,  as  if  by  magic,  we  felt  the  vessel 
move  in  a  different  current ;  the  dense  atmo- 
sphere was  pierced  by  a  body  of  light  resem- 
bling the  ^are  of  noon,  and  from  the  spot 
where  it  was  thus  so  singularly  rent  in  twain, 
a  rushing  sound  wasi  heard,  and  the  neSt 
histant  wo  felt  the  breete  coming  strongly  oa 
us  directly  off  the  cape.    It  was  fortunate! 
Had  it  been  a  point  or  two  the  other  side,  ot- 
so  as  to  give  us  a  lee  shore,  we  could  never 
have  weathered  it  in  such  a  gale  as  now 
speedily  came  on.    The  boat  was  instantly 
called  in  and  hoisted  on  deck,  and  in  half  aft 
hour,  before  the  entire  strength  of  the  gale 
was  upon  us,  the  ''  Albert"  was  under  dose- 
reefed  mizen,  double-reefed  mainsail,  storm 
jib,  bowsprit  housed,  ond  topsail  furled; 
while  ever  and  anon,  like  a  mad  courser  un- 
der flerce  restraint,  she  plunged  with  her 
bows  nearly   buried  into  the  tremendoa» 
rolling  Seas  that  came  upot)  her,  as  if  she 
would   laugh    them   to  scorn.    And  right 
gallantly,  as  usual,  did  she  bear  herself. 
Tossing  aside  each  furious  sea  that  threaten- 
ed to  engulph  her,  she  rose  buoyantly  at 
every  bound,  and  forged  ahead  without  im- 
pediment. 

The  gale  which  we  had  thus  suddenly  en- 
countered blew,  like  the  one  we  hod  had  in 
coming  past  here  a  few  days  previous,  from 
the  eastward;  thus  fortunately  giving  us 
plenty  of  sea  room  to  leeward,  and  enough  to 
stand  away  off  the  coast  for  several  hours. 
About  eleven  p.m.,  however,  it  increased  to  a 
perfect  hurricane,  with  a  very  high  sen,  and 
it  was  therefore  deemed  most  prudent  to 
heave  to.  Accordingly,  the  necessary  sail 
was  reduced  for  the  purpose,  and  ai  mid- 
night, when  I  turned  io,  she  was  in  as  safe 
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a  position  and  as  comfortable  as  I  soon  found 
myself  to  be.  My  "  lullaby"  that  night  was 
the  howling  of  the  gale  through  the  rigging, 
which  could  be  very  plainly  heard  below  in 
the  cabin,  though  my  door  was  well  closed, 
a.id  I  was  as  nicely  rocked  to  sleep  as  ever 
infant  was  by  its  watchful  and  tender  mother. 

Tuesday,  2f7(/».—  The  following  morning 
was  somewhat  more  moderate,  and  we  were 
able  to  set  sail ;  under  which  we  were  strug- 
gling to  get  on  to  windward,  lacking  and 
wearing  alternately.  The  weather  remained 
nearly  as  thick  as  ever,  and  no  land  could  be 
anywhere  distinguished.  It  was  a  disagree- 
able day  altogether,  for  we  could  do  nothing 
but  patiently  try  and  work  against  the  gale. 
By  night  time  it  had  moderated  still  more, 
and  increased  canvass  was  put  upon  the  vessel. 
Thus  it  continued  through  the  next  ten  or 
twelve  hours,  and  when  1  got  up  on  the  en- 
suing morning,  Wednesday,  28th,  I  found  that 
the  gale  had  died  away  into  a  light  zephyr- 
like breeze,  which  only  fanned  our  cheeks 
sufficiently  to  let  us  know  it  lived.  The  wea- 
ther, too,  had  cleared,  and  we  could  now  see 
land  on  both  sides  as  we  looked  down  the 
Sound.  That  on  the  north  shore  appeared  in 
high  patches,  like  so  many  islands ;  while  the 
southern  coast  presented  the  same  bold  hard 
featurffS  that  I  have  already  mentioned.  A 
.calm  about  noon  followed  the  faint  breeze  we 
had  been  indulged  with  in  the  morning  and 
we  now  found  ourselves  lazily  resting  upon 
the  water,  as  if  no  earthly  purpose  were  in 
view.  We  perceived,  by  the  appearance  of 
the  land  on  both  sides  the  Sound,  that  Ave 
were  between  Croker  Bay  on  the  one  coast, 
and  Admiralty  Inlet  on  the  other.  This  latter 
place  has  a  bluffheadland  at  its  western  extre- 
mity, which  was  named  among  the  places  ap- 
pointed for  depots  of  provisions,  and  as  worthy 
of  examination.  It  was  evident,  by  our  pre- 
«enl  position  so  far  to  the  eastward  from  Cape 
York,  that  we  had  received  considerable  help 
from  the  strong  current  which  is  so  much 
spoken  of  as  running  to  the  southward  along 
'this  shore;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that 
neithei'  current  nor  tide  can  be  regularly  de- 
termined on  such  a  coast  as  that  which  we 
were  examining.  It  is  probable  that  the  ge- 
neral tendency  of  the  current  is  to  run  out  of 
ihe  Sound,  from  what  may  be  called  its  right 
commencement  off  Cape  York ;  but  in  all  the 
bays,  inlets,  and  channels  it  has  a  direction 
according  to  the  prevalence  of  the  winds. 

During  the  afternoon  a  breeze  again  sprang 
up,  and  this  time  from  the  north-west ;  con- 
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sequently,  fair.  It  was  gentle,  and  the  wea- 
ther kept  fine  and  clear.  We  accordingly  ran 
well  into  Admiralty  Inlet,  possing,  as  I  be* 
lieve.  Cape  Craufurd,  and  reaching  close  up 
to  a  long  low  point,  some  distance  up  this 
noble  arm  of  the  sea.  I  do  not  know  if  any 
name  has  been  applied  to  (his  spot,  but  it  is 
about  opposite  to  Cape  Franklin,  and  I  believe 
(Captain  Forsyth  meant  to  have  called  it  Cape 
Lody  Franklin,  if  it  has  not  already  received 
a  title.  As  the  evening  was  remarkably  clear, 
I  ascended  to  the  mast-head  lo  note  what 
might  be  seen  further  up  this  fine  sheet  of 
water.  I  could  make  out  another  c.ipe  on  the 
western  side,  not  far  from  our  present  posi- 
tion, and  then  the  land  appeared  to  trend  sud- 
denly round  Cape  Lady  Franklin,  out  of  sight. 
Beyond  it,  immediately  up  the  inlet,  I  could 
faintly  distinguish  high  land,  which  I  judged 
to  be  "Humphrey's  Land;"  but  there  then 
came  a  break  on  either  side,  exactly  as  re- 
presented in  the  charts,  and  it  appeared  to 
me  extremely  probable  that  there  might  be 
some  extensive  channel  of  communication 
existing,  not  only  between  this  place  and 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  but  also  to  the  east- 
ward. 

CHAPTER  XXV. 

Pass  Cape  Liverpool.  —  Off  Possession  Bay.— Land 
there.— Calm.— Fall  in  with  the  "North  Star." -r 
Gelling  Stores  from  Ihe  Hold— Fresh  lireeze  and 
a  Fog. 

Aftek  examining  the  western  arm  of  the 
inlet,  we  stretched  across  towards  Cape  Charles 
York,  and  as  we  passed  Elwyn  Bay  the  breeze 
began  lo  freshen  up  to  a  half  gale,  which  carr 
ricd  us  on  with  great  rapidity.  A  mist  gra- 
dually settled  down  upon  the  hills,  hiding 
their  .snowy  peaks  from  our  sight;  bnl  the 
land  about  Cape  York,  which  here  bet.  nies 
much  lower  than  any  other  part  of  the  coast 
in  this  neighbourhood,  was  clearly  visible. 
Several  large  and  small  bergs  were  observed 
in  the  inlet,  many  of  them  aground,  but  not 
a  particle  of  field  ice  could  be  seen  there. 

During  the  night  it  blew  hard  again,  so 
much  so  as  to  cause  the  mate  some  alarm  lest 
the  "  Prince  Albert"  should  run  up  against  a 
berg  or  floe.  But  he  need  not  have  alarmed 
himself,  as  there  certainly  was  very  small 
danger  of  (/ta(,  with  the  excessive  care  always 
taken  about  it  by  him  to  the  contrary. 

Thursday,  29/A.— However,  about  two  a.m. 
in  his  watch,  he  reported  to  the  Commander 
that  the  gale  was  increasing  and  blowing  very 
hard ;  and,  consequently,  he  received  orders 
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to  tako  in  sail;  which  he  did  most  rigorously, 
by  reducing  the  whole  canvass  on  the  ship's 
mast  to  about  as  much  bs  would,  with  the 
same  wind,  have  lessened  her  speed  one  half. 
As  if  thanking  him  for  his  pains,  and  in 
mockery  for  the  unnecessary  trouble  he  had 
given,  and  the  loss  of  so  many  miles  in  dis- 
tance which  the  fair  wind  would  have  placed 
on  our  log,  he  had  no  sooner  accomplished 
his  task  than  it  fell  almost  calm  1  Perhaps 
this, however,  which  hasoften  beensaiirically 
called  the  "  Irishman's  hurricane,"  was  the 
increased  gnle  he  saw,  and  which  no  one  on 
the  deck  saw  or  felt  with  him.  But  there  it 
was,  and  the  issue  of  it  proved  that  we  had 
most  unnecessarily  los»  a  good  three  hours' 
run,  making  somewhere  about  twenty-four 
miles.  Thus  the  over  caution  which  was  ever 
in  operation  upon  ui,  again,  as  it  had  fre- 
quently done  before,  tiaused  our  being  unne- 
cessarily retarded  in  our  progress. 

When  I  came  on  dock  in  the  morning  I 
found  that  the  second  mate  had  been  undoing 
all  that  the  first  mate  had  done,  and  that  his 
whole  watch  had  been  employed  in  making 
that  sail  which  was  taken  in  the  preceding 
four  hours.  The  wind  was  so  light  ihijt  a 
cambric  handkerchief  might  have  been  set  as 
a  skysail  and  received  no  rent  in  it.  Occa- 
sionally, about  nine  o'clock  as  we  came  under 
the  lofty  Byam  Martin  mountains,  the  wind 
would  rush  down  the  valleys  and  ravines  in 
squalls,  but  not  with  sufficient  violence  to 
produce  any  decrease  of  the  sail  set  at  eight 
A.M.  At  noon  we  were  ofT  Capo  Liverpool 
again,  and  I  could  not  but  view  it  with  niinf^lod 
feelingsof  vexation  and  regret.  A  short  ten 
days  only  had  passed  since  we  were  there  on 
our  way  to  the  destination  marked  out  for  us. 
I  was  then  looking  at  it  with  prying  eyes  and 
anxious  hope;  full  of  life  and  animation  at 
the  idea  that  we  had  actually  entered  upon  the 
field  of  those  labours  in  which  I  had  embarked, 
and  in  which  I  felt  such  delight.  Now  we 
were  on  our  way  back  ;  but,  let  me  stop  ;  it 
is  enough  to  say  that  I  was  miserably  de- 
pressed, so  much  so  as  to  feel  quite  ill  in  con- 
sequence. But  there  we  were ;  Cape  Liver- 
pool and  its  singular  coloured  water  exactly 
as  it  was  on  the  morning  of  the  19th  ;  only 
the  ship's  head  at  that  time  and  the  present 
was  in  opposite  directions. 

In  the  afternoon  the  wind  became  foul  and 
we  made  but  little  progress.  The  day,  how- 
ever, was  exceedingly  fine  and  beautiful,  and 
perfectly  warm.  Several  icebergs  were  in 
sight  around  us  and  afar  off,  and  numerous 
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flocks  of  birds,  with  largo  parlies  of  the  eider 
duck  on  the  wing  and  upon  the  water,  diver- 
sified the  scene.  Now  and  then  a  seal  would 
pop  up  his  head  to  inhale  some  fresh  air,  and 
the  mollemokes,  as  usual,  flocked  round  us  in 
their  iisual  numbers.  We  slowly  stood  by 
Cape  Fanshawe,  and  then  opened  out  Posses- 
sion Bay,  from  which  wo  were  distant  at  eight 
P.M.  about  sevSn  miles.  It  was  then  calm, 
and  as  there  was  no  prospect  of  going  ashore 
there  this  evening  I  turned  in  at  ten  o'clock, 
desiring  one  of  the  mates  to  call  me,  if  Cap- 
tain Forsyth  meant  to  examine  this  place,  at 
three  a.m. 

Friday,  30tA.— Accordingly,  at  that  hour, 
I  was  informed  that  the  boat  was  ordered, 
and  the  Contmander  ready  to  go  on  shore. 
No  objection  being  made  to  my  also  going, 
I  was  soon  ready.  The  morning  was  exceed- 
ingly calm  aufl  the  water  very  smooth,  so 
that  it  seemed  more  like  pulling  across  a 
pleasure  lake  than  upon  a  sea  within  the 
Arctic  circle.  The  air,  however,  felt  un- 
usually cold  ;  and,  altogether;  it  was  a  very 
different  affair  to  any  previous  landing  I  had 
made  by  myself.  Hardly  a  syllable  was  ut- 
tered during  the  whole  hour  or  more  that 
passed  before  we  got  to  the  beach  ;  and  a 
sort  of  gloom  rested  upon  all  of  those  who 
heretofore  at  any  examination  were  always 
full  of  life  and  spirits.  Possession  Bay,  if  in- 
deed the  mere  roadstead,  it  seemed  to  me, 
can  be  rightly  called  a  bay,  is  well  described 
in  Parry's  first  voyage,  and  need  not,  there- 
fore, occupy  any  space  here. 

We  found  a  great  deal  of  surf  on  the  beach, 
and  it  required  nmch  caution  to  prevent  the 
boat  being  sunk  under  the  heavy  rollers  that 
came  in.  The  moment  her  bow  touched  the 
ground,  wo  jumped  out  up  to  our  knees  in 
water,  to  drag  her  up  high  and  dry.  As  I  had 
no  official  duly,  this  time,  to  perform,  I  mere- 
ly sauntered  along,  examining  the  place  for 
my  own  pleasure,  and  looking  for  those 
marks  which  I  was  ever  most  anxious  to  find, 
whether  on  duty  or  not.  Two  hands  were  left 
in  chargo  of  the  boat,  and  to  get  up  a  fire  for 
boiling  some  water  for  our  breakfast;  and 
the  rest,  with  crowbar  and  shovel,  followed 
us  along  the  beach.  At  a  short  distance  off, 
on  a  rise  of  the  ground,  a  cairn  was  disco- 
vered. Thither  we  proceeded,  following  some 
footsteps  that  were  plainly  to  be  seen  on  the 
hard  ground,  and  denoting  that  some  one 
with  boots  or  shoes  had  not  long  before  us 
been  there.  The  nature  of  the  ground  and 
soil,  i  observed,  was  far  superior  to  any  I 
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had  yet  seen.  Indeed,  it  was  quite  a  change; 
and  signs  of  vegetation,  however  scanty  in 
comparison   to  more  southern  parts,  were 
abundant.  Some  feeble  roots  of  yoimg  trees  I 
found,  and  several  samples  of  wild  flowers; 
and,  as  we  walked  on,  a  flowing  rivulet  met 
us  descending  from  the  mountains,  and  rush- 
ing towards  the  S.  Ii.  part  of  the  bay  in  a 
curvilineal  direction,  but  with  frozen  banks 
on  either  side.    Wo  waded  across  this  at  its 
mouth,  and  in  a  short  time  got  to  the  cairn. 
The  mode  of  leaving  a  notice,  as  ordered  in 
the  general  instructions  on  this  subject,  had 
been  here  adopted.    From  the  cairn  a  line  of 
stones  had  been  placed  bearing  south  from  it, 
about  ten  feet.    It  then  terminated  where  a 
lire  had  evidently  been  made ;  and  it  was  at 
this  place  the  men  had  to  dig  for  intelligence. 
Accordingly  the  "  crow"  and  shovel  were 
set  to  work,  and,  after  a  little  labour,  a  box 
was  found  about  three  feet  from  the  surface 
of  the  ground.    This  being  speedily  opened, 
a  cylinder  was  extracted  from  it,  and  in  the 
cylinder  a  written  notice  purporting  to  be 
from  Her  Majesty's  ship  "  Resolute,"  which 
vessel  had  called  there  on  the  18th  instant, 
Captain   Austin  in   the  "  Pioneer"  having 
gone  to  Ponl's  Bay  the  previous  evening. 
The   paper  was  signed  by  the  senior  lieu- 
tenant, and  contained  no  further  informa- 
tion.   While  the  men  were  busy  filling  up 
the  hole  again,  I  started  off  to  a  higher  po- 
sition, where,  upon  something  like  a  hilly 
mount,  I  observed  a  large  stone,  apparently 
placed  there  conspicuously  by  civilised  hands. 
I  soon  reached  it,  and  found  myself  on  Ihe 
brink  of  a  steep  descent  on  the  olhcr  side  to 
a  narrow  valluy,  through  which  the   small 
river  wound.   About  the  stone  itself,  which  I 
minutely  examined,  I  found  nothing  to  de- 
note where  any  informntion  could  be  gained, 
though  I  could  not  but  fancy  some  one — per- 
haps Sir  James  Ro>s's  paily  hist  year— had 
been  there,  and  shot  a  poor  little  bird,  which 
I  picked  up  close  to  the  stone.  Sundry  chips 
and  cuttings  of  wood,  too,  made  me  stronger 
in  the  belief  of  the  place  havin;;  been  before 
visited  later  back  than  a  month,  and   I  was 
scrutinising  the  block  to  see  if  I  could  make 
out  any  words  or  letters  upon  it,  when  I 
heard  ihe  hail  l>v  my  return,  and,  hastily 
writing  our  vessel's  name  and  the  date  in 
pencil  upon  the  smooth  surface,  I  retraced 
my  steps.    One  or  two  pieces  of  whalebone  I 
picked  up  on  my  return,  and,  as  usual,  filled 
my  pockets  with  geological  specimens. 
When  I  reached  the  boat,  1  found  orders 
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had  boon  given  to  g<U  off  at  once,  and  not  to 
mind  the  lire.  Accordingly,  everything  was 
put  into  her  that  had  been  taken  out,  and 
then  with  some  difficulty  we  launched  her 
through  the  surf,  all  of  us,  the  Commander 
too,  getting  well  soaked  and  welled,  from  our 
soles  half  upwards  and  more. 

While  in  the  boat  1  had  fancied  I  could  see 
a  vessel  in  the  north-east  quarter,  and  this 
was  confirmed  soon  after  we  got  on  deck  by 
the  report  that  one  was  clearly  to  be  distin- 
guished there.  Various  conjectures  were  in- 
stantly set  afloat  as  to  what  ship  it  could  be. 
Hopes  of  falling  in  with  the  "Resolute,"  now, 
had  gradually  left  me,  as  I  hardly  thought  she 
would  still  be  here  after  so  many  days ;  and, 
as  we  had  not  met  her  coming  along  thecoast, 
I  concluded  that  she  had  passed  us  either  in 
the  thick  weather  off  Cape  York,  or  had  on 
the  preceding  day  gone  to  Port  Leopold  while 
we  were  at  Wellington  Channel.  I  had  always 
been  in  some  sort  of  expectation,  however 
slight,  that  we  should  have  made  one  more 
examination  of  the  Inlet  and  Whaler  Point,  if 
possible,  in  order  !o  get  the  latest  news  from 
there ;  but,  ihis  not  having  been  accomplished, 
I  had  been  turned  more  strongly  to  Ihe  chance 
of  falling  in  with  Captain  Austin  in  our  pro- 
gress down,  or  hearing  of  him  at  Pond's  Bay. 
That  the  present  strange  sail  was  he  I  had  not 
a  thought,  unless  it  was  that  he  had,  from 
some  important  cause  or  other,  gone  up  to 
examine  .lones's  Sound,  and  was  now  return- 
ing. It  was  more  likely  to  be  some  whaler 
who  had  got  round  Melville  Day  at  a  late  pe- 
riod ;  but  as  the  day  advanced,  and  she  gra- 
dually approached  us,  the  wind  apparently 
not  failing  them,  as  it  had  done  us,  we  came 
to  the  conclusion  that  it  was  the  "  North  Star ;" 
and  in  this  we  were  not  deceived.  That  she 
was  there,  instead  of  being,  as  we  all  had  ex- 
pected, a  long  way  ahead  of  us,  was  a  matter 
of  great  surprise  ;  until  I  began  to  recollect 
that  a  part  of  her  original  instructions  was  to 
examine  Jones's  Sound  if  she  had  time.  This 
gave  an  elucidation,  as  I  thought,  ci  thecause 
of  her  being  there. 

The  remainder  of  the  day  was  calm  and 
fine.  We  drifted  along  and  off  the  coast  some 
few  miles,  but  nothing  to  speak  of,  and  our 
time  was  employed  in  trying  to  fill  up  our 
fresh  water  from  the  ice  procured  at  a  neigh* 
bouring  berg.  This  work  is  attended  with  a 
great  deal  of  tedious  labour,  as  the  ice  has  to 
bo  melted,  or  rather  6ot7e({,  to  turn  it  into 
water,  and  consequently  is  not  much  liked. 

When  I  went  on  deck  the  next  morning  I 
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found  that  the  strange  vessel  had  come  suffi- 
ciently near  for  tis  to  assure  ourselves  thai  it 
was  the  "  North  Star."  The  wealher  was  still 
pleasant,  and  it  hud  been  calm  or  nearly  so 
all  tho  night.  About  a  quarter  past  seven,  I 
believe,  a  boat  was  observed  to  put  off  from 
the  "North  Star"  and  approach  us.  Ala 
quarter  to  eight  it  arrived  alongside,  and  on 
officer  catne  on  board.  A  few  common-place 
questions  were  barely  asked  by  him  and  an- 
swered by  mo,  when  Captain  Forsyth,  having 
been  duly  notified,  came  on  deck,  while  I 
went  below  lo  hastily  prepare  a  note  I  had 
begun  lo  my  wife,  and  also  one  to  another 
friend,  announcing  our  unexpected  return.  1 
found,  however,  by  the  time  I  had  concluded 
my  epistles  that  the  beat  had  left,  after  only 
a  momentary  stay,  and  taking  our  commander 
to  the  other  vessel.  After  some  little  time  it 
again  returned  with  him,  and  T  made  sure  of 
the  opportunity  thus  presented  ;  and.  with 
the  letters  we  had  brought  for  tho  "North 
Star,"  handed  in  my  own,  requesting  they 
migh',  be  posted  on  arrival,  should  she,  as  was 
extremely  probable,  reach  home  before  us.  I 
should  most  assuredly  have  written  to  Lady 
Franklin,  but  I  did  not  wish  to  take  such  duty 
out  of  the  hands  of  my  superior,  especially 
as  he  told  me  that  the  "North  Star"  would 
receive  despatches  for  England  from  us,  and 
that  he  should  send  an  account  of  our  pro- 
ceedings to  her  Ladyship.  This,  however,  as 
will  be  seen,  we  lost  the  opportunity  of  doing, 
much  to  my  vexation. 

During  the  forenoon  all  hands  were  busily 
engaged  in  breaking  out  the  main  hold  to  get 
up  such  stores  and  provisions  as  we  should 
require  on  the  homeward  voyage.  Before 
this  was  completed  a  breeze  sprung  up  from 
the  southward,  and  1  fell  extremely  anxious 
to  get  the  hatches  on  again.  Captain  Forsyth 
was  slill  below  busy  with  his  despatches  for 
the  Admiralty  and  Lady  Franklin,  1  having 
copied  the  former  for  him,  and  as  I  glanced 
around  I  perceived  a  thick  fog  coming  on 
■which  would  soon  obscure  the  land.  I  knew 
there  were  no  bearings  taken  by  the  mate  to 
fix  our  position,  and,  as  this  was  important,  I 
took  a  rough  guess  before  it  was  loo  late.  The 
fog  came  on  ;  the  "  North  Star"  was  last  seen 
on  the  larboard  tack  stretching  in  towards 
the.  land,  and  upon  our  weather  quarter  at 
cnmo  little  distance  off.  At  this  moment  Cap- 
tain Forsyth  came  on  deck,  and  inslanlly, 
with  much  vexation  that  the  mate  had  not 
done  it  before,  gave  orders  to  put  the  ship 
about  after  the  "North  Star."     But  we  did 
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notsee  her  again  during  the  day.  The  hatches 
were  battened  down  and  all  made  snug  bf 
the  afternoon,  when  it  began  to  blow  raiher 
fresh. 

CHAPTER  XXVI. 

Information  from  Ih.-  "  Nortti  Star."— Very  Thick 
Weather.— Close  in  with  ttie Land.— Fertile  Valley. 
—Esquimaux  Huts.- Poiid'B  Bay.— Niglil-Tlme.— 
Very  Dark  and  Gloomy  .—Proceed  in  Ihe  Boat  to 
Examine  four  Prominent  Points  of  Land.— Mid- 
night again.- Rockels  and  Blue  Lights.— Esqui- 
maux Encampment.— No  other  Traces  found.— 
Erect  a  Cairn  and  Leave  a  Notice.— Return  to  tb« 
Ship. 

The  information  which  we  gathered  re- 
specting tho  "  North  Star"  1  will  merely 
glance  at.  After  leaving  Port  Leopold,  where 
she  had  had  great  difilcnlty  in  getting  the 
boat  off  which  she  had  sent  on  shore  there, 
having  to  employ  three  more  beats  to  gei  her 
through  the  ice,  she  went  towards  Port  Rowen, 
which  was  found  lo  be  entirely  blocked  Avith 
ice.  From  Port  Bowen  she  stretched  across 
out  of  ihe  inlet,  and  spoke  Captain  Penny, 
and  afterwards  Sir  John  Ross.  From  these 
parties  they  had  learned  all  the  great  news 
which  made  this  year  memorable  as  regarded 
the  Arctic  seas.  They  next  proceeded  to 
Navy  Board  Inlet,  and  there,  on  the  main 
land,  behind  Wollaston  Lsland,  they  landed 
their  extra  provisions  and  fuel.  A  gale  com- 
ing on  obliged  them  to  loose  an  anchor  and 
cable,  and  finally  they  ran  out,  mid  channel, 
through  Lancaster  Sound,  where  we  first  saw 
them.  During  their  winter  sojourn  they  had 
lost  four  men  from  causes  not  attributable  to 
the  cUmale,  and  a  native  who  had  gone  on 
board  with  his  feet  frost-bitien  also  died. 
They  had  been  put  on  two-thirds  allowance  of 
provisions,  and  had  found  a  great  deal  of  the 
preserved  meats  furnished  them  from  Eng- 
land very  indifferent. 

The  result  of  this  news  was  in  many  re- 
spects gratifying  as  regarded  our  little  vessel. 
There  never  was  perhaps  a  clearer  proof  of 
the  great  advantage  that  a  small  vessel  like 
ours  has,  when  on  such  a  service  as  that  in 
which  the  "  North  Star"  was  employed, 
minus  the  carrying  provisions.  The  morning 
was  very  thick  and  foggy,  with  a  light  foul 
wind.  Captain  Forsyth  was  still  very  anxious 
about  our  position,  and  I  told  him  where  I 
had  put  it  down  when  the  breeze  came  on ; 
and  that,  calculating  the  courses  and  dis- 
tances we  had  run  since  then,  I  concluded 
we  were  close  in  with  Cape  Graham  Moore  at 
about  ten  o'clock.  The  weather  still  con- 
tinued such  that  it  was  impossible  to  see  any 
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distance,  and  the  light  air  which  bl«w,  or, 
rather,  thai  eurretU  of  utt  tphich  the  fog  pro- 
pelled totpardi  u»,  gave  us  very  little  help. 
Siiddenly  we  perceived,  through  the  heavy 
darkness  arontid,  a  still  darker  object  loom 
out  grimly.    It  was  a  high  and  almost  per- 
pendicular rock,  soon  showing  itself  to  be  a 
prominent  headland.    This  I  fell  was  either 
the  cape,  or  close  to  it ;  but  no  me  well  could 
say  so  positively,  on  account  of  ]he  manner 
in  whksh  it  only  half  exposed  itself  to  u«.    it 
iras  so  close  that  we  could  hear  the  dash  of 
the  sea  upon  its  base,  and  we  fancied  the  ves- 
isel  was  being  set  in  upon  it ;  accordingly,  the 
boats  were  ordered  out  to  tow.    At  this  work 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  day  was  passed.    Oc- 
'casionally  a  faint  air  would  help  us  on  for 
Haifa  mile,  but  it  would  then  die  away  and 
leave  us  quite  becalmed,  and  with  nothing  to 
look  at  but  the  dense  atmosphere  around. 
Once  or  twice  it  cleared  enough  for  us  to  see 
OUT  way,  and  to  make  out  two  or  three  an- 
gular capes  or  high  rocky  points  on  our  bow. 
These,  we  thought,  were  the  mere  projec- 
tions of  indentations  in  the  coast  between 
Cape  Graham  Moore  and  the  cape  inside  the 
entrance  of  Pond's  Bay.    One  of  the  clearer 
intervals  suddenly  opened  out  to  us  a  low 
oval-like  valley,  presenting  every  appear- 
ance of  great  verdure  and  fertility.     Upon  il 
I  fancied  I  could  make  out  some  Esquimaux 
huts,  but  no  signs  of  animal  life  were  visible. 
The  sudden  manner  in  which  the  curtain  was 
drawn  aside  from  this  valley  gave  to  it  a  far 
superior  aspect  to  what  perhaps  it  really  me- 
rited ;    but  I  could  not  help  for  the  moment 
assimilating  it,  however  great  the  difference 
might  really  be,  to  the  far-famed  Vald'Ossola 
first  seen  from  the  Simplon  Pass  in  Italy. 
This  arctic  vale  certainly  gave  as  bright  and 
pleasing  relief  at  that  moment,  and  among 
those  wild  and  rugged  scenes,  as  the  other 
could  in  its  own  neighbourhood. 

It  was  eight  in  the  evening  when  a  fresh 
breeze  again  sprang  up,  and  this  time  from 
the  north-east.  At  thesame  moment  it  cleared 
away  in  that  quarter  of  the  horizon,  and,  for 
a  short  time,  also  ahead.  IVe  then  saw  the 
**  North  Star"  far  away  to  seaward,  having, 
apparently,  stood  well  out  during  the  preced- 
ing night,  and  being  kept  there  by  the  day's 
calm,  i'rimniing  our  sails  to  the  breeze,  we 
gently  glided  through  several  icebergs  along 
the  lofty  iron-bound  rocks  on  our  starboard 
hand  as  we  stood  in  to  Pond's  Bay,  looking 
out  for  the  long  low  north  point  on  which  it 
was  said  notices  would  be  placed.   It  was  still 


thick  weather,  and  "was  getting  dark,  so  that 
we  could  only  judge  that  the  buy  was  unusnatly 
clear  of  ice.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  it  ol«ar 
altogether ;  but,  save  the  bergs  which  we 
passed,  nothing  like  ice  presented  itself. 
About  ten  o'clock  we  gradually  neared  two 
points  of  land,  which  in  the  dim  light,  or 
rather  early  darkness,  presented  something 
like  the  appearance  we  were  in  search  of. 
Accordingly  preparations  were  made  lor  the 
boat  to  go  on  shore  and  examine,  and  I  w«s 
glad  when  Captain  Forsyth  gave  tne  the  daty 
to  perform. 

It  was  something  new  to  me  to  make  a 
night  search,  with  the  night  dark  in  this  wild 
and  rocky  region.  I  soon  prepared  myself, 
and  at  eleven  o'clock,  when  sufficiently  near, 
the  ship  was  hove  to,  and  the  boat  lowered. 
I  was  directed  to  search  three  poitits  of  land, 
that  were  dimly  visible  on  the  bold  coast  be- 
fore us;  and,  beginning  with  the  extreme 
eastern  one,  turn  back  upon  the  others  if  1 
found  it  necessary.  When  I  left  one  point  to 
go  to  another,  I  was  to  bum  a  "blue  light;" 
and,  when  I  was  coming  off  to  the  ship,  to 
ignite  a  "  long  light,"  as  a  signal  for  the  ves- 
sel to  pick  us  up.  On  board,  in  the  mean 
time,  they  would  born  "  blue  Hghts,"  and 
send  up  "  rockets"  occasionally,  that  I  might 
know  their  position. 

Putting  a  canister  of  provisions,  etc.,  in 
the  boat  with  the  'Mights,*' crowbar.  Shovel, 
and  other  materials,  besides  a  good  lantern 
and  the  usual  notice,  I  started  from  the  ship 
a  little  past  eleven.    The  night  was  not  par- 
ticularly cold  ;  but  it  was  dark  nround,  though 
somewhat  clearer  overhead.    A  »<«r,  the  first 
I  had  noticed  for  a  long  time,  \-as  observable 
in  the  heavens  above,  to  the  north-west ; 
and,  as  I  saw  the  scud  flying  past  it,  I  was 
forcibly  reminded  of  home,  to  which  alone 
such  an  apparent  stranger  in    this  region 
seemed  to  belong.    The  wind  was  freshening 
np  to  a  moderate  breeze,  and  sent  the  spray 
over  the  boat  as  we  crossed  it  to  reach  the 
eosiernmost  point,  by  this  time  a  little  nearer 
the  entrance  of  the  bay,  in  consequence  of  the 
ship  having  slightly  shot  ahead  of  it.  A  short 
but  a  vigorous  pull  soon  brought  us  near 
enough  for  me  to  see  that  this  place  was  not 
the  one  we  wanted.    Lest,  however,  there 
should  be  anything  upon   it,  I  ordered  the 
boat  to  be  pulled  close  in,  with  an  intention, 
if  possible,  of  landing.    But  this,  I  found, 
was  not  possible  without  loo  much  endan- 
gering the  boat.    A  craggy  high  projecting 
piece  of  rocky  shore  was  what  presented  it- 
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self ;  and  the  sea  dashed  around  and  upon  it 
in  such  a  manner  as  to  prevent  too  near  an 
approach.  I  went  right  round  the  three  sides 
of  il  in  the  boat,  so  as  to  bring  its  whole 
OJtlines  into  view  between  myself  and  the 
clearest  light  afforded  by  the  sky ;  but  no- 
thing was  observed  by  any  of  us.  Accordingly 
I  here  burned  my  first  "  blue  light,"  and  stood 
away  for  the  second  point.  This  was  very 
similar  to  the  other  ;  and,  in  like  manner, 
nothing  could  be  seen  upon  it.  We  now  look- 
ed forward  to  the  third,  which  was  evidently 
a  long  low  point  of  table  land.  To  make 
sure  that  we  passed  nothing  on  the  way,  I 
kept  close  in  to  the  shore  ;  indeed,  so  close, 
that  once  I  had  to  stand  off  again,  on  account 
of  some  small  rocks  under  water,  which 
grazed  the  boat.  Two  or  three  ravines  and 
a  stream  were  passed ;  and  then,  getting  suf- 
ficiently near  to  a  goud  beach,  I  had  the  boat 
run  aground  in  a  secure  place,  where  a  bight 
of  a  small  bay  centred,  and  sprang  ashore 
with  the  lantern  in  my  hand.  Though  the 
point  had  appeared  very  low  at  a  distance, 
wo  did  not  find  it  actually  so  on  reaching  it. 
An  ascent  up  a  loose  stony  bank  soon  brought 
mo  to  a  spot  which,  in  compari.^on  with  any* 
I  had  yet  visited,  was  perfectly  refreshing  to 
see.  A  species  of  grass  covered  the  whole 
soil,  and  my  boots  were  wet ;  not,  as  usual, 
with  salt  waier,  or  a  river  flood,  but  with  the 
moisture  from  the  vegetation,  which  grew  up 
to  my  ancle  in  height.  I  took  one  hasty 
glance  around,  as  I  recovered  my  breath, and 
amid  the  darkness  nf  the  night  (now  about 
twelve  o'clock,)  and  the  strangeness  of  my 
position,  I  could  not  help  looking  with  some- 
thing like  solemnity  upon  a  scene  which  had 
many  impressive  features  attached  to  it,  alike 
wild  and  wonderful.  Another  Sunday  was 
just  passing  away,  and  1  felt  myself  none  the 
worse  f.ir  ending  that  Sunday  with  a  humble 
and  spontaneous  prayer  to  Him  who  had  so 
oft  befriended  and  upheld  us.  I  knelt  down 
upon  the  first  stone  I  met ;  and,  as  I  stood  again 
erect,  new  life  seemed  to  enter  into  me,  as 
the  time  denoted  that  a  new  day  and  a  new 
week  had  again  commenced.  Upon  ascending 
to  the  level  of  the  land  I  was  going  to  exa- 
mine, a  rocket  was  fir^d  from  the  ship,  sud- 
denly cutting  through  the  darkness  of  the 
night,  and  darting  upward,  until  it  burst  at  a 
great  height  into  numerous  glittering  frag- 
ments, that  appeared  like  so  many  bright 
and  glorious  stars  descending  from  heaven. 
I  witlked  at  once  to  the  extreme  point, 
holding  my  lantern  close  down  to  the  ground 
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I  that  nothing  might  escape  mo.  Everywhere 
the  grass  grew  luxuriously,  save  in  certain 
places,  where  numerous  sniallcirclt's  of  stones 
and  vacant  enclosures  denoted  that  a  large 
cnciimpment  of  natives  had,  not  long  since, 
been  ihere.  Seal-bones,  bits  of  whalebone, 
and  other  sundry  remnants  proved,  as  the 
men  who  iiow  came  up  observed,  that  the 
*'  Yacks "  had  been  there,  probably  to  the 
number  of  about  fifty,  only  a  short  time  bark. 
Perhaps,  thought  I,  they  may  be  here  now, 
and  have  retreated  upon  seeing  us  and  our 
lights  approach.  I  looked  into  the  dark  space 
which  formed  the  biick  ground  of  this  low 
promontory.  High  mountains  .iscended  on 
either  side,  and  at  the  root  of  the  tongue  on 
which  we  stood.  Grim  in  iheir  solonm  co- 
lour, we  could  barely  observe  their  outline, 
much  less  if  any  living  thing,  man  or  beast, 
were  there.  I  continued  my  search.  Nothing, 
however,  denoting  a  cairn,  or  place  of  con- 
cealment, could  be  found.  It  was  very  likely 
that  some  other  point  of  land  might  have  been 
selected  liy  Captain  Austin,  and  fancying  I 
saw  one  a  little  further  up  the  bay,  I  deter- 
mined to  go  to  it.  We  therefore  descended 
r.gain  to  the  boat,  and,  first  of  all  giving  the 
men  a  little  refreshment,  launched  her  into 
the  water,  and  pulled  away  in  the  direciion  I 
had  noticed,  firing  another  blue  light  as  a 
signal.  A  rocket  was  the  reply,  and  in  the 
course  of  fifteen  minutes  more  we  were  close 
to  the  point  I  had  observed.  We  here  found 
it  more  difficult  for  the  boat  to  be  hauled  up ; 
so  ordering  two  hands  to  remain  in  her,  to 
keep  her  off  the  rocks,  I  landed  with  my  lan- 
tern, the  rest  of  the  men  bringing  crowbar 
and  shovel. 

The  ascent  here  was  steeper  and  more  dif- 
ficult than  the  previous  one.  Large  stones 
were  scattered  about  in  every  direciion,  and, 
to  all  appearance,  the  debris  of  some  con- 
vulsive movement  in  nature  lay  upon  our 
path.  I  soon  found  that  instead  of  being  on 
a  point  of  land,  as  it  seemed  at  a  distance,  we 
were  merely  mounting  to  the  summit  of  one 
of  those  angular  projections  which  a  high 
coast  frequently  presents  clearer  to  the  view 
in  thick  or  foggy  weather  than  any  other  part 
of  it.  To  reach  the  extreme  top,  I  speedily 
ascertained,  would  be  not  only  a  labour  of 
difficulty,  but  uselessly  occupying  more  time 
than  the  position  of  our  ship  at  night,  in  an 
unknown  bay,  would  warrant.  I  thereforo 
took  a  triangular  peak  that  jutted  out  from 
the  main  rock,  about  two-thirds  of  the  way 
up  the  high  mountain-like  cliff,  and  which 
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stood  ot  a  good  height  from  the  si<a,  as  the 
iipot  on  which  to  erect  our  cairn  and  leave 
the  notice;  giving  up  us  hopeless,  owing  to 
the  darkness  of  tho  night,  the  discovery  of 
the  place  where  Captain  Austin  might  have 
left  despatches.  Accordingly  wo  set  to  work, 
and  the  cairn  was  creeled  upon  tho  edge  of  the 
peak  on  its  nearest  point  to  the  sea. 

It  was  a  curious  sight  to  see  us  thus  en- 
gaged, in  so  wild  and  lonely  a  place,  at  that 
soleiTin  hour,  when  the  gloomy  shades  of 
Erebus  seemed  to  roll  in  greater  density 
than  ever  amund  us.  A  stranger  looking 
suddenly  upon  the  scene  would  have  found  it 
a  novel  one  Standing  erect  upon  this  rocky 
projection  more  than  half  way  up  a  moun- 
tainous clifT  unknown  to  any  of  us,  and  not 
capable  of  observing  ought  beyond  a  stone's 
throw  on  either  side,  I  held  the  square  lan- 
tern, with  tho  solitary  light  it  contained, 
shining  upon  the  two  men  ;  who,  busily  en- 
gaged, were  loosening  the  stones  for  our  pur- 
pose. All  three  of  us,  apparently  alone  in 
that  dismal  place,  and  as  if  engaged  in  some 
mysterious  occupation  that  would  not  brook 
tho  light  of  day,  might  well  have  given  a 
feeling  of  surprise  to  any  one  that  beheld  us ; 
and  I  almost  smiled  to  myself  as  I  thought, 
that  if  the  natives  were  to  come  upon  us  while 
so  engaged,  they  might  be  awed  and  checked 
in  any  bad  purpose  by  the  fancy  that  wc  were 
occupied  in  some  superstitious  rile. 

Directly  the  task  was  completed  we  de- 
scended 10  tho  beach,  and,  hailing  the  boat, 
were  speodily  pulling  nwoy  towiirds  the 
ship.  A  "long  light"  was  burned  as  I  left 
the  shore,  and  holding  this  in  my  hand  we 
shot  across  the  waters  by  its  glare,  like  Cha- 
ron and  his  boat  crossing  the  Styx  in  the 
realms  of  Tartarus,  It  was  half-past  one 
when  we  got  on  board,  and,  having  given  in 
my  report  to  Captain  Forsyth,  I  retired  to 
rest. 

CHAPTEU  XXVII. 

Homeward  Bound.— Extraordinary  Clearance  of  Ice. 
—Steady  Fair  Bietzes.— Remarkable  Runfrom  Wel- 
liiii^ton  Channel.— Last  of  tlie  lee-Bergs.— Send  the 
Crow's  Nest  down,  and  put  away  the  "Ice-Gear." 
— Cape  Farewell  onee  more.- Usual  Greenland 
Gale.— Splendid  Breezes  again.— See  a  Smack  and 
two  other  Vessels.- Near  the  Faroe  Islands.— An- 
other Furious  Gale. 

Monday,  2nd.— The  following  morning  I 
'ound  wo  were  in  something  like  a  mess. 

(t)  I  believe  it  was  the  intention  of  Mr.  Saunders 
to  have  given  us  the  advantage  of  his  company  for 
the  remainder  of  the  passage  through  the  ice,  as  we 
nupposed  il  then  to  exist;  but  it  will  here  be  seen 
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Tho  ship  had  drifted  far  up  the  boy,  a  very 
thick  fug  hid  all  tho  land  f.om  view,  except- 
ing now  and  then  portions  which  rosombled 
none  we  had  seen  last  nifsht  or  on  the  pre- 
vious evening,  and  the  breeze  had  changed 
right  in  upon  us.  All  we  could  do  therefore 
was  to  tack  and  tack  in  short  boards,  and 
with  an  anxious  eye  look  out  for  any  hidden 
danger.  Whether  we  were  on  the  inland 
side  of  that  we- tern  opening  at  (ho  end  of  the 
bay  through  which  and  beyond  which  it  iy 
supposed  another  sea  might  bwjfound,  or  on 
the  eastern  side  of  it,  we  could  not  tell.  And, 
truth  to  say,  for  myself  1  would  have  been  as 
well  pleased  as  not  to  have  found  myself  there 
underany  other  circumstances  than  the  pre- 
sent, my  lime  not  being  my  own,  nor  pos- 
sessing power  to  altempt  anything  new  or 
requiring  energy  in  the  execulion.  I  had 
long  had  a  wish  to  enter  upon  those  unknown 
inland  seas  and  traverse  their  length  and 
breadth  to  Iheir  termination ;  and  never  could 
there  have  been  a  finer  opportunity  than  the 
present  for  it.  But  now  our  every  efTorl  was 
needed  to  get  usout  of  the  bay,  while  we  might 
have  the  means,  before  any  heavy  gale  came 
on,  or  the  current  set  us  too  far  up.  Ac- 
cordingly the  whole  day  was  employed  in 
actively  beating  to  windward;  and  when, in 
the  afternoon,  it  cleared  up  a  litlle,  wo  disco- 
vered that  we  were  not  far  off  the  south  shore 
of  the  bay,  somewhat  in  tho  meridian  of  Cape 
Graham  Moore.  The  evening  set  in  with, 
light  airs  and  thick  weather.  Just  before 
dark  we  once  again  discovered  the  "North 
.Star  "  to  the  northward  of  us,  at  some  dis- 
tance, apparently  trying  to  get  into  Pond's 
Biiy  ;  and,  about  ten  .'.m.,  we  fired  two  rock- 
ets and  burned  a  blue  light  as  a  signal  to  her, 
Captain  Forsyth  being  mo.st  anxious  to  speak 
her.  Our  lights  were,  probably,  not  observed, 
ns  no  return  to  the  signal  was  made,  and  we 
saw  the  "  North  Star"  no  more  during  the 
pa»;sage.(l) 

Tuesday,  3d.— This  day  is  but  a  repetition 
of  the  past  one,  there  being  litlle  wind,  with 
gloomy  weather,  and  inclined  to  cold.  We 
made  but  very  poor  progress,  and  Ihal  prin- 
cipally to  the  eastward. 

Wednesday,  4<fc.— The  next  twenty-four 
hours  presented  no  change  until  about  five 
P.M.,  when  a  breeze  sprang  up  from  the 
souilnvard,  dispelling  the  thick  gloom,  and 

how  this  did  not  take  place  owing  to  the  fog.  It  was 
not,  however,  owing  to  any  bad  sailing  or  fault  of 
the  "Prince  Albert,"  for  we  actually  got  into  Pond's 
Bay  twenty-eight  hours  before  the  "North  Slar." 
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entblinft  ufl  to  keep  ibe  ship  ttatdy  on  a  wuid 
easiuriy. 

Tkwiday,  5lA.— Tiiroughoot  this  4ny  we 
had  moderate  breezes  from  the  Routhward 
with  cold  grey-looking  weather.  There  was 
very  Utile  ico  in  sight  except  berfi,  which 
were  sprinkled  abnut  in  their  uauat  niHnbers. 
We  perceived  the  land  to  the  westward  cover- 
ed with  Miow,  and  distant  about  tweoty-fivo 
miles,  Cape  Bowen  bearing  W.  %  S. 

Friday,  6<A.— Nothing  of  note  occurred  on 
the  following  day,  except  that  the  weather 
was  more  mild,  and  that  there  was  a  thick 
fog.  We  were  standing  away  to  the  east, 
thinking  it  probable,  if  the  wind  continued 
the  same  for  another  day,  that  we  should 
have  to  cross  Davis's  Straits  in  that  latitude. 
Towards  evening,  however,  the  breeze  seemed 
inclined  lo  favour  us  more,  and  the  next 
morning  (Saturday,  7lh),  we  tacked,  and 
stood  away  to  the  south-west,  nearly  in  the 
course  wo  wished  to  go.  Several  icebergs 
were  in  sight,  and  the  weather  was  very 
thick  and  gloomy ;  butas  the  barometer  stood 
high,  we  hoped  soon  for  a  favourable  chnnge 
and  a  northerly  wind.  This  came  in  the  af- 
ternoon, and  we  were  again  able  to  set  our 
larbourd  studding  sails.  About  ten  p.m.  the 
weather  cleared,  and  the  heavens  appeared 
in  all  that  lovely  beauty  which  the  starry  fir- 
mament presents  on  a  culd  and  frosty  night  at 
home.  The  polar  star  shone  conspicuous, 
though  not  so  bright  as  many  others;  but  it 
was  the  star  I  had  often  looked  at  when  at 
sea,  and  now  ii  most  caught  my  attention. 

Sunday,  Hill.— This  day  commenced  with 
a  splendid  breeze  from  Iho  northward,  which 
sent  us  on  at  seven  or  eight  knots  an  hour. 
The  weather  was  thick  and  gloomy,  and  nu- 
merous bergs  were  observed,  but  no  field  or 
stream  ice.  At  eight  p.m.  it  was  at  first 
thought  advisable  to  heavo  to,  but  ultimately 
Captain  Forsyth  decided  upon  going  on,  and 
keeping  tho  advantage  of  so  fair  a  wind. 
During  the  night,  which  was  very  dark,  we 
rapidly  passed  many  icebergs,  but  a  bright 
look-out  was  kept,  and  there  was  consequent- 
ly no  fear. 

Monday,  9lh. — Tho  next  morning  and 
throughout  the  day  we  had  tho  same  strong 
steady  breeze,  with  alterniitely  thick  and 
clear  weather.  It  was  surprising  to  us  that 
we  saw  no  ice,  and  our  hopes  began  to  rise 
that  we  should  not  meet  with  any.  At  noon 
we  were  in  lat.  67  deg.  -42  min.  and  long. 
55  deg.  42  min.,  which  placed  us  very  near 
tiM  east  coa&t  of  Davis  Straits,  and  well  down 
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lliom  ;  and  thereforo,  if  the  breeze  continued 
Kke  this  another  day,  wc  should,  in  all  pro- 
bability, be  clear  of  the  usual  vicinity  of  ice, 
and  once  more  nt  sea.  In  tho  evening,  nail 
was  abnrtened  to  an  increasing  broexe,  and  at 
midnight  ten  knots  an  hour  was  entered  in 
tlie  hg. 

Tuetdoff,  KM.^Another  day  similar  to  the 
last,  though  much  finer  and  more  clear.  We 
were  certainly  making  a  famous  run  of  it 
down  the  straits,  and  our  position  at  noon 
b.ide  us  soon  look  out  for  the  land  about 
Nikasop  on  the  Greenland  coast.  Very  few 
borgs  showed  themselves,  and  not  a  vestig« 
of  other  ice  was  to  be  seen.  I  could  now,  I 
thought,  safely  put  away  the  clothes,  etc., 
which  I  had  packod  in  a  bag,  in  case  of  need, 
six  weeks  before,  and  which  1  had  nil  along 
inconveniently  retained  in  my  narrow  cabin 
close  to  my  berth.  All  the  boats,  too,  were 
got  on  board  and  stowed  on  deck,  and  the  ice- 
gear  unshipped  and  sent  below. 

Wedneiday,  11  (A.— This  day  was  but  a 
continuance  of  the  past  one  as  to  wind  and 
the  splendid  sailing  we  enjoyed.  The  weather 
was  hazy  and  thick,  but  our  reckoning  at  noon 
made  us  distant  from  Cape  Comfort  only 
ninety  miles,  our  position  in  the  evening 
being  much  about  the  san)e  as  it  was  at  noon 
the6thof  July  last. 

The  crow's  nest  was  now  got  down,  and 
every  thing  prepared  for  a  passage  across  tho 
Northern  Ocean. 

Thursday,  12tA.— The  following  day,  at 
noon,  we  were  beginning  to  round  the  south 
part  of  Greenland,  and  gradually  bear  up  for 
England.  Wo  still  enjoyed  the  same  steady 
favourable  breeze,  which  continued  for  five 
days  and  a  half  without  interruption.  It  was 
remarkable.  Indeed  Iho  whole  of  our  pas- 
soge  from  Wellington  Channel,  and,  I  may 
say,  from  the  lime  we  left  the  ice  in  Melville 
Bay,  was  perfectly  surprising.  I  do  not  think 
there  is  another  instance  on  record  of  a  vessel 
coming  direct  from  Barrow's  Straits  to  Cape 
Farewell  without  once  being  stopped  by  ice, 
or  even  seeing  any  in  her  way.  It  is  un- 
paralleled in  the  present  annals  of  arctic  na- 
vigation, and  will  remain  a  most  notable  in- 
stance of  the  extraordinarily  clear  season  in 
those  regions  this  year.  That  it  was  per- 
formed by  so  small  a  vessel,  though  a  matter 
of  gratulation  to  those  concerned  in  it,  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  fact  itself,  atid  I  have 
mentioned  it  only  as  a  most  remarkable 
instance  of  the  clearness  of  tho  sea  in  parts 
where  it  is  rare  to  find  one  week's  free  sailing 
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Friday,  13IA.— Towards  evening  the  wind 
at  last  died  away,  and  the  next  morning  it 
camo  foul  from  tliu  (>astward  and  south-east. 
The  wealhor  was  cloudy  with  rain,  but  very 
warm,  at  least  to  us  who  had  b*fun  used  to  u 
colder  temperature.  As  the  night  again  camo 
round,  symptoms  of  ubreexe  presented  them- 
selves, and  the  ensuing  moriiitig  (Saluiduy, 
14lh)  the  usual  gale  of  wind  off  or  about  Cape 
Farewell  came  on.  I  say  utual,  for  there  is 
not  ()t:e  vessel  out  of  ten  thai  escapes  u  good 
blow  and  heavy  sou  here.  Like  (^ape  Horn 
ifl  the  Southern  Ocean,  it  must  always  be 
guarded  against,  and  though  1  have  twice 
doubled  that  redoubtable  hoadlnnd  (in  one 
vessel  with  top-gallant  studsails  set)  without 
eiperiencing,  in  its  imniediato  neighbour- 
hood, aught  but  light  winds,  yet  it  was 
found,  and  has  been  found  by  many,  that  the 
breeze  was  blowing  somewhere  not  very  for 
off.  And  so  with  Cape  Farewell.  VVliich- 
ever  way  a  vessel  is  bound,  I  urn  told,  she  is 
always  sure  to  meet  with  a  heavy  gale. 

This  time  we  had  it  from  the  e.isiward,  a 
complete  hard  and  dcad-on-end  blow.  But 
we  could  not  grumble ;  so,  making  ourselves 
easy,  uU  sail  was  taken  in,  but  what  was 
enough  to  steidy  her,  and  we  allowed  the 
sea,  which  was  of  its  usual  height,  to  break 
about  at  its  pleasure. 

In  the  afternoon  a  most  unpleasant  alterca- 
tion took  place  between  the  two  mates,  to 
v4iich  I  shall  not  allude  further  than  to  state 
that  it  was  necessary  for  Captain  Forsyth  to 
interfere  officially. 

Sunday,  15//t.— There  was  loss  wind  this 
day,  but  with  a  vile  cross  sea,  foggy  weather, 
and  rain.  We  could  make  no  progress  on 
our  proper  course,  and  therefore  merely  set 
what  sail  was  necessary  to  keep  her  moving 
to  the  southward.  We  had  again  more  dis- 
putes on  deck  to-day,  between  those  who 
ought  to  have  avoided  them  ;  but,  after  all, 
every  bluejacket  will  grant  that  a  foul  wind, 
head  sea,  and  thick  murky  weather  are  a  sore 
chafe  on  the  temper.  At  all  events  I  will 
make  this  excuse,  and  hope  that  it  may 
pass. 

As  night  came  on  the  wind  decreased  to  a 
calm,  but  the  sea  continued  most  unaccount- 
ably agitated.  The  ship  rolled  and  pitched 
enough  to  knock  every  stick  out  of  her,  and 
we  expected  every  moment  to  see  our  long 
foremast  go  by  the  board. 

Monday,  16(A.— The  next  morning  brought 
nOi  cessation  to  this  restless  agitation.  The 
veather  was  gloomy  and  most  disagreeable^ 
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while  two  seas  wero  running  against  each 
other  at  right  angles,  producing  a  oommotion 
in  the  water  like  the  Maee  of  Aldeme^,  only 
of  a  mure  majestic  and  wilder  character. 

In  the  afternoon  a  bniezo  sprang  up  fmm 
the  N.E.,  changing  towards  evening  to  N.W., 
and  blowing  hard,  so  as  to  oblige  us  to  reel 
and  shorten  sail. 

Tutsday,  17(A.— Throughout  the  whole  of 
this  day  and  the  following  (Wednesday,  18lh) 
we  had  a  steady  breeze  in  our  favour  from 
the  N.W.,  with  alternately  clear  and  cloudy 
weather.  On  Thursday,  19th,  a  smack  was 
observed  to  the  northward  of  us,  and  stand- 
ing the  some  way  as  ourselves,  but  evidently 
not  sailing  so  well.  Tho  samn  evening' 
(Friday,  20th),  it  Ughtened  from  the  S.W., 
accompanied  with  rain  and  squalls;  but  the 
wind  continued  steady  from  the  westward, 
and  consequently  fair,  until  Saturday  morn- 
ing, when  it  changed  to  tho  N.E.,  and  barely 
enabled  us  to  lay  our  course. 

Saturday,  2I</.— This  day  brought  us 
within  4i)0  miles  from  the  Butt  of  Lewis,  and 
we  began,  all  of  us,  to  think  of  home.  I  was 
no  doubt  glad  that  we  wore  likely  to  bo  soon 
there;  but  I  should  have  been  a  great  deal 
more  pleased  had  it  been  our  good  fortune  to 
have  remained  out  in  the  way  I  had  hoped 
for.  But  this  was  not  to  be,  and  therefore  the 
quicker  we  got  home  the  belter. 

Sunday,  22d.— Throughout  this  day  we 
had  fine  clear  weather,  with  light  north- 
easterly winds.  Lai.  58  deg.  13  min.,  long. 
18  deg.  4  min.    Butt  of  Lewis,  346  miles. 

Monday, '•2M.— In  the  evening  il  wascalm, 
but  next  morning  the  wind  sprang  up  from 
the  southward,  and  continued  so  all  day.  A 
barque  standing  to  the  S.W.  was  passed,  and 
our  friends  the  IHollemokes,  which  had  kept 
us  company  the  last  three  months,  now  bade 
us  adieu.  All  departed  except  a  solitary 
couple,  and  they  left  us  on  the  followingday. 

Twsdtiy,  24(A.— The  next  forty-eight  hours 
wo  had  a  foul  wind  from  the  S.E.,  with  fine 
clear  weather.  Occasionally  it  blew  in  heavy 
squalls;  and, on  Thursday,  26th,  it  freshened 
up  to  a  gale,  and  obliged  us  to  shorten  sail 
accordingly. 

On  Wednesday  we  had  found  ourselves  too 
far  towards  the  Faroe  Islands,  and  at  two  v.u. 
tacked  to  the  S.W.  Thursday  and  Friday  we 
kept  on  in  the  same  direction,  the  weather 
alternating  between  fine  and  cloudy,  and  the 
sea  rather  high. 

Saturday,  28(A.— The  past  evening  had' 
indicated,  by  the  barometer,  a  great  and 
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sudden  change,  and  during  the  early  pari  of 
the  night  the  wind  was  veering  about  in  the 
S.W.  quarter,  first  to  the  westward  and  then 
to  the  southward,  accompanied  by  heavy  tor- 
rents of  rain.  The  heavens  were  as  black  as 
I  had  ever  seen  Ihem,  and  the  sea  presented 
that  grim  look  which  is  the  sure  attendant  of 
a  gale  in  such  weather.  At  midnight  a  most 
furious  squidl  suddenly  came  up  from  the 
W.N.W.,  blowing  for  the  time  fearfully 
heavy.  It  had  been  the  second  mate's  watch, 
and  he  had  well  prepared  for  the  occasion, 
evincing  that  good  though  rough  seamanship 
for  which  he  was  always  conspicuous.  Every 
stitch  of  canvass  but  that  which  was  ntsces- 
sary  to  lay  her  to,  if  needed,  was  taken  in, 
and  away  she  scudded  under  bare  poles,  when 
it  was  found  that  the  wind  kept  aft.  At  day- 
light a  topmast  studding  sail  was  hoisted  as 
a  temporary  sort  of  foresail  to  run  her  under, 
and  with  that  mere  bit  of  canvass  only  we 
made  five  miles  an  hour.  As  the  morning 
advanced,  however,  and  the  weather  cleared, 
more  sail  was  set,  and  we  soon  increased  our 
speed  to  eight  and  nine  miles  an  hour. 

CHAPTER  XXVIII. 

DiiUculty  of  laking  a  Lunar  ObBervalion  in  a  Gale.— 
Siglit  Rona  and  Barra  Islands.  — Blowing  very 
hard  —High  Sea.— Make  Cape  Wrath  Light.— Dan- 
ger of  the  "Nun  Rock."- Heave  to  for  the  Night.— 
Next  Morning  run  through  the  Cenllaiid  Frith.- 
Lovely  Day  and  Uelreshing  Scenery.— Chungtable 
Weather.- Moray  Firth.- Another  hard  Blow.— A 
Lee  Shore.- Admirable  Qualities  of  the  "  Prince 
Albert."— Arrival  at  Aberdeen. 

It  was  now  necessary  lo  determine  our 
position  as  accurately  as  we  possibly  could ; 
for,  by  our  usual  and  daily  reckoning,  we 
made  ourselves,  at  eight  a.m.,  not  above  fifty 
or  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  land,  which 
would  bo  the  Island  of  Barra. 

I  had,  on  the  previous  day,  taken  a  lunar 
under  difficult  circumslaiict'S,  owing  to  the 
motion  of  the  sliip,  and  this  motion  was 
considerably  increased  now  ;  but  the  sky  was, 
though  with  occasional  light  clouds,  suf- 
licienlly  clear  for  the  purpose,  and  the  moon 
was  within  excellent  distance.  As  I  had  done 
before,  so  now,  I  determined  to  take  the 
entire  set  of  observations  myself,  and  work 
up  the  altitudes  in  the  usual  way. 

As  this  is  all  mere  nautical  detail,  I  will 
only  observe,  that  it  is  mentioned  to  show 
what  difficulties  there  are  in  the  way  of  a 
seaman  who  has  to  navigate  any  ship  on  the 
ocean,  and  also  to  prove  how  highly  essential 
and  useful  lunar  observations  are  at  sea. 
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Now  we  hud  been  in  great  doubt  about  our 
chronometers  for  some  time  past,  and  had 
given  them  a  different  rale  three  times  ;  the 
last  was  off  Possession  Bay.  Still  we  were, 
from  many  causes,  uncertain  as  to  their  ac- 
curacy; and  consequiiiily  it  was  advisable, 
if  possible,  to  test  them  by  other  means.  The 
only  means  by  which  we  could  do  this  were 
those  similar  to  my  present  attempt  of  finding 
the  longitude  from  an  observed  distance  be- 
tween  the  sun  and  moon.  On  Friday,  the 
result  of  the  observation  I  then  made  tended 
to  show  that  we  were  some  twenty  miles  to 
the  eastward  of  our  reckoning,  either  by 
chronometer  or  daily  log.  Now  this  was  most 
important,  for,  being  to  the  easlward  of  our 
reckoning,  necessarily  made  us  nearer  the 
land  than  we  imagined  ;  and  in  thick  weather, 
or  such  a  gale  as  now  blowing,  was  far  from 
safe.  Accordingly,  at  seven  a.m.,  I  deter- 
mined to  make  another  trial ;  but  1  never 
took  a  lunar  under  such  difficulties  before. 
The  sea  was  washing  over  our  decks,  the 
wind  was  blowing  furiously,  and  the  vessel 
rolled  and  tossed  about  like  a  bladder.  (1)  I 
thought  there  would  be  little  hope  of  depen- 
dence on  any  observations  which  might  be 
taken ;  but,  first  steadying  myself  firmly  in 
a  part  of  the  rigging,  I  got  the  altitudes  of 
the  sun  and  moon,  noting  the  tune  by  a 
common  watch.  To  measure  the  distance,  I 
was  obliged  to  wedge  myself  between  the 
bulwarks,  and  recline  my  back  full  length  on 
the  water-cask  lashed  there;  and  in  this 
position  I  remained  several  minutes,  till  1 
succeeded  in  getting  three  pretty  fair  dis- 
tances, and  such  as  1  thought  I  could  trust  lo. 
I  next  hastily  took  another  set  of  altitudes  of 
the  moon  and  «un  in  due  rotation,  and  then 
gladly  relaxed  myself  from  my  irksome 
position. 

Captain  Forsyth  afterwards  took  sights  for 
the  chronometer,  and  during  the  morning 
we  respectively  worked  our  own  observations. 
At  noon  a  good  latitude  was  obtained,  and 
thus  I  could  compute  my  longitude  lo  a  nicety. 
1  had  conip;ued  the  common  watch  with  the 
chronometer,  and  was,  consequently,  enabled 
to  work  up  the  sights  I  had  taken  ol  ihe  sun. 
liy  these,  i  madeihe  longitude  7  deg.  18  niin. 
45  sec.  W.,  Captain  Forsyth's  observations 

(4)  I  may  add,  for  the  nautical  reader,  the  hint 
that,  M  il  was  morniwj,  the  moon  uiesl  of  the  sun,  l 
had  the  extra  fiitiguc  of  being  obliged  ti  n<r>i  the 
Bexlant,  and  hold  il  suspendeii  Irom  my  hand.  Those 
who  have  tried  this  for  halt  an  hour,  well  know  the 
addiliontil  labour  caused  thereby. 
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making  it  nearly  the  same ;  and,  by  my 
lunar,  I  made  it  7  deg.  6  min.  15  sec,  still 

to  the  eastward.  By  further  calculation  it 
■was  soon  ascertained  that  our  distance  from 
Barra  was,  in  the  first  case,  34  miles,  and, 
in  the  latter,  28  miles.  "  We  ought  there- 
fore," we  said,  "  very  soon  to  see  land ;" 
and  hardly  had  the  remark  been  made,  and 
the  results  of  our  observations  enteied  in  the 
log,  when  "  Land  ho  1"  was  sung  out  from 
the  mast-head,  and,  running  up  to  the  topsail- 
yard,  I  perceived  the  Island  of  Barra  right  a- 
head  ;  and,  judging  by  the  time  we  afterwards 
were  in  getting  up  to  it,  at  about  the  distance 
off  we  had  calculated  by  the  lunar. 

I  have  mentioned  this  account  of  taking  a 
lunar  for  a  twofold  purpose,  independently  of 
that  which  I  have  already  named.  It  may  be 
that  some  young  men,  just  entering  upon 
their  naval  career,  will  read  this  journal ; 
and  it  is  to  stimulate  them  to  renewed 
exertions  in  every  branch  of  that  career, 
scientific  and  nautical,  that  I  have  in- 
troduced it;  to  bid  them  persevere,  to  take 
every  opportunity  of  practising  all  the  beauti- 
ful, yet  occasionally  difficult,  problems  of 
astronomy,  mathematics,  navigation,  etc.  If 
they  fail  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  try  it  a 
fourth,  or  a  fifth,  or  a  hundredth  lime,  till  it 
is  effectually  mastered.  How  many  are  there 
who  say,  "It  is  impossible  to  do  this  or  that," 
and  give  it  up  even  without  a  trial.  But  that 
is  not  the  way,  my  young  friend,  to  creep 
aft  if  you  have  entered  at  the  hawse-holes,  or 
ever  to  mount  the  highest  station  on  the 
quarter-deck  if  you  are  in  the  cockpit.  You 
must  try,  and  try  again.  Never  mind  if  your 
hands  are  in  the  tar-bucket  now,  a  little 
grease  will  soon  render  them  clean  enough  to 
handle  the  sextant  and  the  book ;  and,  by- 
and-by,  you  may  be  able  to  keep  them  clean 
altogother,  though  a  working  officer  can't 
always  even  do  ihat.  Brush  away  all  hesita- 
lion,  and  in  gnies  of  wind,  with  sea  no  mat- 
ter how  higi  ,  as  well  asin  calms,  in  daylight 
or  nighllight,  constantly  persevere,  and  per- 
/l?cf  yourself  in  that  which  is  so  necessary  to 
a  good  seaman.  It  can  bo  done;  do  you, 
with  an  earnpst  will,  say,  "  What  can  be 
done  shall  (God  willing)  bn  done  by  me." 

The  other  purpose  I  had  in  mentioning 
this  subject  is  to  point  out  to  many  merchant 
seamen,  who  think  slightingly  of  lunar  and 
other  scientific  observations,  their  great  ser- 
vice ;  and  I  trust  the  general  reader  will  ex- 
cuse iiiy  having  so  much  digressed  upon  it, 
in  consideration  of  the  importance  such  a 
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subject  must  always  have  in  the  minds  of 
any  who,  Uke  myself,  have  followed  or  still 
follow  the  sea. 
[  At  half-past  three  we  passed  Barra,  and  in 
another  hour  Bona  Island.  It  was  now  blow- 
ing very  hard,  with  a  high  sea  and  heavy 
squalls.  At  first  Captain  Forsyth  was  doubt- 
ful about  running  for  the  Pentland  Frith; 
but  as  our  position  was  so  well  determined, 
and  the  wind  was  so  favourable,  he  finally 
decided  upon  standing  right  on,  instead  of 
going  round  by  the  Shetland  Islands,  which 
course  was  considerably  out  of  our  direct 
way.  Towards  evening,  thick  clouds  arose 
over  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  from 
thence  came  several  flashes  of  lightning, 
showers  of  rain  occasionally  pouring  down 
upon  us,  the  wind  however  continuing  the 
same. 

Two  dangers  now  presented  themselves 
before  us;  the  one,  the  Nun  Rock,  about 
fifteen  miles  off  Cape  Wrath,  and  the  other 
some  rocks  close  in  to  the  cape  itself.  Of  the 
latter  wo  had  little  fear,  because,  before  we 
could  be  upon  it,  the  light  and  even  the  bluff 
land  about  the  cape  would  be  clearly  visible, 
and  warn  us  not  (o  approach  nearer.  With 
respect  to  the  former,  however,  it  was  diffe- 
rent. Hid  from  sight,  and  only  known  by 
the  sea  that  breaks  furiously  upon  it,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  make  it  clearly  out  in  such 
a  night  as  the  present.  Indeed  I  must  con- 
fess that,  once  or  twice,  I  thought  the  sea 
quite  high  enough;  for.  on  it  came, in  tower- 
ing mountains,  abruptly  topping  over  our 
stern,  and  threatening  to  descend  upon  us 
with  terrific  force.  Lifting  us  up,  however, 
in  a  more  perpendicdlar  direction  than  I  had 
ever  before  witnessed,  each  sea  passed  under 
our  keel,  and  gave  place  to  the  next  one, 
which  in  like  manner,  or  perchance  with  less 
rage,  followed  close  upon  it. 

To  avoid  the  danger  of  the  Nun  Rock,  it 
was  only  necessary  to  keep  close  in  with  Cape 
Wrath  ;  but,  until  we  could  perceive  the  light 
upon  it,  we  could  hardly  determine  how  to 
do  so  to  a  nicety.  At  seven  p.m.,  however, 
it  was  descried,  shining  amidst  the  darkness 
around  like  a  beautiful  star  of  the  night,  set 
in  the  bleak  heavens  to  guide  the  weary 
mariner  home  to  his  haven  of  rest— emblem 
of  that  more  glorious  star,  which  points  to 
the  burdened  and  sin-laden  voyager  on  life's 
stormy  seas  that  peaceful  harbour  where 
neither  the  rocks  of  error  nor  the  shoals  of 
adversity  exist,  to  endanger  the  worn-out 
hark  that  has  trustingly  i»ken  sbelipr  there. 
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Never  did  I  look  upon  beacou  light  with 
anch  pleasure  as  I  did  upon  this  one  at  Cape 
Wrath.  Ominous  name  I  Wrathful  enough, 
mo  doubt,  dost  thou  occasionally  prove  to  the 
ill-fated  bark  which  chances  to  get  thee  under 
iier  lee,  instead  of  politely  paying  thee  her 
-obeissance  at  a  distance.  But,  wrathful  or 
not,  the  light  displayed  upon  its  high  cape 
came  doubly  welcome  on  this  night.  It  was 
jtfie  first  token  of  regular  civilisation  we  had 
seen  on  shore  since  leaving  that  part  of  the 
world  four  months  pre'/iously ;  and  it  was 
^also  the  marl'  whereby  we  could  guide  our- 
tffilves  through  luu  night,  free  from  all  the 
dangers  that  might  be  said  to  surround  us. 

We  found  that  we  were  at  some  distance 
mff;  that  is,  away  to  the  N.W.  of  the  light, 
and,  consequently,  in  too  close  proximity  to 
the  Nun  Rock.  Accordingly  the  ship  was 
liauled  up  more  to  the  wind,  and  with  re- 
duced sail  stood  right  in  for  the  cape.  At 
nine  o'clock  we  got  near  enough,  and  then 
again  bore  up  on  our  course  towards  the 
Frith.  At  two  a.m.  the  light  on  Dunnet  Head 
•was  seen,  and  shortly  afterwards  the  vessel 
was  hove-to  to  await  daybreak  and  the  flooil- 
tide. 

The  next  day,  Sunday,  broke  in  all  the 
beautiful  splendour  of  an  autumnal  morning, 
not  a  cloud  obscured  the  sky,  and  the  sun 
Eose  majestically  clear  and  brilliant.  The 
hills  of  Scotland  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Orkney  Isles  on  the  other,  appeared  delight- 
fully refreshing.  Houses,  farms,  pasturage, 
cattle,  and  presently  the  town  of  Thurso, 
with  its  ancient-looking  church,  could  all 
be  clearly  discerned  through  the  glass,  and 
even  made  out  with*  the  naked  eye.  Sail 
was  made  upon  the  ship,  and  at  nine  a.m. 
we  slowly  passed  close  under  Dunnet  Heiul, 
and  then,  with  the  tide,  run  swiftly  through 
the  Frith,  which,  with  its  eddies,  its  whirl- 
pools, aud  rocky  reefs,  presents  no  very  great 
temptation  to  enter  in  heavy  weather.  We 
took  the  inner  passage  by  the  Men  of  Mey, 
and  at  eleven  a.m.  rounded  Duncansby  Head 
once  more.  Here  we  had  to  haul  upon  a 
wind,  and  for  the  rest  of  the  day  could  make 
bu*;  little  progress  beyond  Noss  Head,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  breeze  coming  more  against 
lis  off  the  land.  Several  pretty  places  were 
passed  ;  and  among  other  noticeable  marks 
along  the  coast  I  particularly  observed  John 
o'Groat's -house,  a  mere  ruin,  yet  a  standing 
memorial  of  ages  past. 

Monday,  3&th. — ^During  the  night  we  had 
calms  and  light  foul  winds,  and  the  next  day 
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brought  thick  weather  with  rain.  Little  or  no 
progress  was  made  until  the  evening,  when, 
our  position  being  well  in  the  Moray  Firth,  a 
heavy  gale  from  the  S.E.  sprang  up,  and 
continued  raging  fiercely  through  the  night, 
accompanied  by  a  short  jerking  sea  and  thick 
misty  weather. 

It  appeared  that  we  were  to  try  the  "  Prince 
Albert"  on  all  tacks  and  under  all  circum- 
stances, for  we  had  now  to  see  what  she  could 
do  in  beating  off  a  lee-shore ;  and,  as  usual, 
the  bonnio  little  vessel  performed  her  work 
well.  Staggering  under  a  press  of  canvass, 
she  plunged  headlong  into  the  seas  hkea 
young  whale  sportively  playing  with  the 
waters  around  her.  At  every  dip  she  took, 
her  bowsprit  went  nearly  right  under  ;  and, 
as  she  rose  again,  it  fairly  quivered  with  the 
rebound.  All  night  were  the  lights  about 
Banff  and  the  other  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood seen  flickering  through  the  darkness, 
and  at  two  a.m.  the  beacon  light  on  Kin- 
naird's  Head  was  discovered. 

Tuesday,  Oct.  1s(.— When  daylight  broke 
it  was  feared,  as  the  wind  then  stood,  that  we 
should  not  be  able  to  weather  Kinnaird  and 
Rattray  Heads.  Already  she  staggered  under 
the  press  of  canvass  upon  her,  more  than 
she  had  ever  had  before  in  such  a  breeze,, 
and  it  was  with  some  anxiety  that  we  all 
looked  at  her  sticks    whenever  she  lifted 
heavily  to  the  sea  and  suddenly  descended 
again.    But  they  ull  stood  firm,  though  the 
plunges  and  lurches  were  anything  but  easy 
for  a  vessel's  masts  to  bear.    Once  I  was  in 
her  fore-rigging,  near  the  mast-head,  look- 
ing out  for  the  extreme  point  of  land  on  our 
lee-bow,  when  she  gave  a  tremendous  pitch, 
and  almost  at  the   same  moment  lurched 
heavily  to  windward.    I  looked  hard  at  the 
foremast  as  I  held  on  to  the  rigging,  fully 
expecting  to  see  it  snap  right  off  somewhere; 
but  it  remained  firm,  and,  save   a   slight 
oscillation,  betrayed  no  movement  denoting 
any  danger  of  its  giving  way.    It  was  a 
wonder  to  me,  however,  that  it  did  not ;  for, 
considering  it  being  so  laul,  the  little  hold  it 
had  in  the  body  of  the  ship,  and  the  poor 
support  the  rigging  gave  it,  I  could  not  wall 
see  what  sustained  it,  except  that  it  was  in 
itself  a  splendid  spar,  as  was  also  the  bow» 
sprit. 

At  seven  a.m.  the  wind  veered  round  a 
point  or  two  in  our  favour,  and  at  eight, 
with  a  flowing  sheet,  we  passed  Kinnaird's 
Head,  next  Rattray  Head,  and  at  eleven,  with 
a  strong  breeze  and  at  a  rapid  rate,  Peter- 
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head.  At  half-past  one  p.m.  we  shortened 
sail  three  miles  to  windward  of  Aberdbea, 
hoisted  our  ship's  number,  and  displayed  the 
UnUm  Jack  at  the  fore  for  a  pilot.  It  was  not 
high  water  however  at  that  hour,  and  con- 
sequently we  stood  off  and  on  until  dusk, 
when  we  ran  down  close  to  the  mouth  ot  the 
harbouc,,and  sending,  up  a  couple  o{  rockets, 
besides  burning  a  long  light  as  signals,  we 
soon  got  a  steamer  out  to  us,  which  speedily 
gave  us  a  tow-rope,  and  took  us  across  the 
Iwr  ;  thus  arriving  in  Aberdeen  without  hav- 
ing once  cast  anchor  since  leaving  the  Ork'- 
neys  on  the  lOth  of  last  June  !  As  it  was 
quite  dark,  few  witnessed  our  arrival,  and  I 
was  not  sorry  for  it.  Had  we  returned  fortu- 
nate, it  would  have  been  different ;  as  it  was, 
why  the  night  was,  1  thought,  better  suited 
to  our  condition. 

The  moment  I  could  get  a  word  with  any 
one,  I  made  inquiry  respecting  that  which 
was  uppermost  in  my  mind ;  but  it  was  as  I 
feared,  though  praying  to  the  contrary.  No- 
thing fresh  had  been  heard  of  those  gallant 
men  whom  we  had  gone  out  four  months 
before  to  seek.  I  could,  therefore,  only  hope 
and  trust  that  the  exertions  now  making;  by 
those  brave  spirits  whom  we  had  left  behind 
would  be  speedily,  or,  at  least,  eventually, 
crowned  with  success. 

In  a  short  time  we  were  near  the  quay, 
and,  after  seeing  everything  safe.  Captain 
Forsyth  and  myself  went  ashore,  and  were 
soon  partaking  of  the  hospitalities  of  the 
same  kind  family  who  had  showered  them 
upon  us  before  our  departure. 

We  now  heard  that  the  "  North  Star"  had 
aerived  three  days  bjfbre  us,  and  had  spread 
the  news  of  our  being  on  our  way  home.  I 
was  thankful  that  I  had  sent  a  note  by  her ; 
and  I  now  obtained  news  of  those  dear  («  me, 
which  immediately  gave  a  natural  reh^f  to 
mf  miitd,  and  allowed  n^e  that  night  to  lift 
■y  heart  in  humble  gratitude  to  Him  who 
iMkd  M  mercifully  preserved  me  and  mine, 
mi  vhoM  powerful  hand  had  vpheld  us  all 
im  hedthand  safsty,  during  the  whole  voyage. 

Since  our  arrival  much  ha«  been  said  sad 
written  conc^mia^;  our  foytfe  and  th«  re- 


sults or  non-results  of  it.  On  this  subject  I 
bav9  n*  wish  to  enter.  But  there  is  one  point, 
touching  the  qualities  and  properties  of  the 
little  vessel  to  which  I  had  the  honour  and 
pleasure  of  belonging,  on  which  I  beg  to  say 
a  few  words  in  conclusion.  According  to  one 
report  I  hare  read,  she  is  represented  to  be  a 
slow  sailer ;  and  by  another  account  unable 
to  do  this  or  to  elllBCt  that.  Now  any  one  who 
has  taken  the  pains  to  follow  me  through  this 
narrative  nuisi  have  seen  that  the  '*  Prince 
Albert"  has  beet^  from  beginniag  to  end,  • 
most  excellent  sea-boat,  a  good  sailer,  a 
most  bandy  and  admirable  craft  in  the  iee^a 
fine  vessel  for  working  close  in  shoce,  and  • 
pretty  weatheriy  ship  when  beating  off  a  le» 
and  dangerous  coa^ ;  also  that  she  was  light 
and  easily  managed  ;  that  her  two  laife 
boats,  the  gutta  percha  especially,  for  semrice 
among  ice,  were  excellent ;.  that  her  span 
were  good;  hec  foremast  crew  a  fine  and 
suitable  set  of  men ;:  and  that  she  was  in  her- 
self everything  one  could  wish,  most,  I  Ihink^ 
be  clear,  if  what  I  have  stated  be  truth ;  and 
that  it  is  strictly  true  there  can  be  no  doi^. 
Hence  those  who  would  wish  to  decry  thft 
bonnie  little  erafi  do  her  gross  injustice  ;and 
I  therefore  take  upon  myself  to  say,  that  Hot 
the  seivice  she  was  intended  to  be  engaged 
in  there  could  not  hav<e  been  a  better  oc  « 
more  suitaUe  vessel.  9y  a  reference  to  the 
commencement  of  the  book  it  will  be  sees 
what  that  service  especially  was ;  and  I  can 
only  add,  that  should  the  reader  ever  make  a 
voyage  similar  to  that  of  which  I  have  here 
given  an  account,  I  only  hope  that  it  may  ba 
in  so  good  and  so  excellent  a  Ultle  craft  as 
the  "  Prince  Albert." 

It  is  understood  that,  if  Lady  Franklin's 
funds  admit  of  such  an  undertakinf,  th« 
"Prince  Albert"  will  be  despatched  again 
next  spring,  to  renew  the  search  which  wA. 
unhappily  failed  in  effecting.  If  so,  1  hope  1 
have  so  far  gained  the  good  will  of  my  readers^ 
that  they  will  join  in  my  earnest  desire  that  I 
may  again  have  the  happiness  <A  finding  my*' 
self  on  board  of  her,  and  be  able  to  write  a 
better  book  than  this,  at  the  c\<xq  of  a  happ}; 
anA  smcsesslul  voyage. 
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EXPLANATION  OF  TERMS 

USED  IN  THE  FOREGOING  NAKRATIVE. 

(Eitracted  trom  Dr.  Scoresby's  excellent  description 
or  tlie  Arctic  Uegions.) 

Iceberg.  A  large  mass  of  solid  ice,  gene- 
rally of  groat  height,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness. 

Field-ice,  era  field  of  ice,  "is  a  sheet  of 
ice  so  extensive  that  its  limits  cannot  be  dis- 
cerned from  the  masthead  of  the  ship." 

A  floe  is  similar  to  a  field,  but  smaller, 
inasmuch  as  its  extent  can  be  seen. 

Sconce  pieces  are  broken  floes  of  a  diuinc- 
ter  less  than  half  a  mile;  aid,  occasionally, 
not  above  a  hundred,  or  a  few  hundred  feel. 

Drift-ice  consists  of  pieces  less  than  floes, 
of  various  shapes  and  magnitudes. 

Brash-ice  is  still  smaller  than  drift-ice,  and 
may  be  considered  as  the  wreck  of  other 
kinds  of  ice. 

Bay-ice,  or  young  ice,  is  that  which  is 
newly  formed  on  the  sea,  and  consists  of  two 
kinds,  common  bay-ice  and  pancake  ice;  the 
form3r  occurring  in  smooth  extensive  sheets, 
and  the  latter  in  small  circular  pieces,  with 
raised  edges. 

Sludge  consists  of  a  stratum  of  detached 
ice  crystals,  or  of  snow,  or  of  the  smaller 
fragments  of  brash-ice,  floating  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea. 

A  hummock  is  a  protuberance  raised  upon 
any  plane  of  ice  above  the  common  level.  It 
is  frequently  produced  by  pressure,  where 
one  piece  is  squeezed  upon  another,  often  set 
upon  its  edge,  and  in  tiiat  position  cemented 
by  the  frost.  Hummtocks  .\re  likewise  formed 
by  pieces  of  ice  mutually  crushing  each  other, 
the  wreck  being  heaped  upon  one  or  both  of 
them.  To  hummocks,  principally,  the  ice  is 
indebted  for  its  variety  of  fanciful  shapes,  and 
its  picturesque  appearance.  They  occur  in 
great  numbers  in  heavy  packs,  on  the  edges, 
and  occasionally  in  the  middle  of  fields  and 
floes,  where  they  often  attain  the  height  of 
thirty  feel  and  upwards. 

A  calf  is  a  portion  of  ice  which  has  been 
depressed  by  the  same  means  as  a  hummock 
is  elevated.  It  is  kept  down  by  some  larger 
mass,  from  beneath  which  it  shows  itself  on 
one  side. 

A  tongue  is  a  point  of  ice  projecting  nearly 


horizontally  from  a  part  that  is  under  water. 
Ships  have  sometimes  run  aground  upon 
tongues  of  ice. 

A  pack  is  a  body  of  drift-ice,  of  such  mag" 
nitude  that  its  extent  is  not  discernible.  A 
pack  is  open  when  the  pieces  of  ice,  though 
very  near  to  each  other,  do  not  generally 
touch,  or  close  when  the  pieces  are  in  com- 
plete contact. 

A  patch  is  a  collection  of  drift  or  bay-ice, 
of  a  circular  or  polygonal  form.  In  point  of 
magnitude,  a  puck  corresponds  with  a  field, 
and  a  patch  with  a  floe. 

A  stream  is  an  oblong  collection  of  drift  or 
bay-ice,  the  pieces  of  which  are  continuous. 
It  is  called  a  sea-stream  when  it  is  exposed 
on  one  side  to  the  ocean,  and  affords  shelter 
from  the  sea  to  whaiever  is  within  it. 

Open-ice,  or  sailing-ice,  is  where  the 
pieces  are  so  separate  as  to  admit  of  a  ship 
sailing  conveniently  among  them. 

Heavy  and  light  are  terms  attached  to  ice 
distinguishable  of  its  thickness. 

Land-ice  consists  of  drift-ice  attached  to 
the  shore  ;  or  drift-ice  which,  by  being  co- 
vered with  mud  or  gravel,  appears  to  have 
recently  been  in  contact  with  the  shore  ;  or 
the  flat  ice  resting  on  the  land,  not  having 
the  appearance  or  elevation  of  icebergs. 

A  bight  is  a  bay  in  the  outline  of  the  ice. 

A  line  or  vein  is  a  narrow  channel  of  water 
in  packs  or  other  large  collections  of  ice. 

A  lead  is  an  opening,  large  or  small, 
through  the  ice,  in  which  a  vessel  can  be  able 
to  make  some  progress  either  by  sailing, 
tracking,  or  towing. 


The  foUmving appeared  in  the  "  Times,"  and 
other  papers,  at  the  period  the  "  Prince  Al" 
bert "  tvas  fitting  out ;  and,  as  it  affords  an 
explanation  of  the  partictdar  ol^ect  of  her 
voyage,  I  give  it  here  at  length,  having  re~ 
/erred  to  it  at  page  6. 

"  Search  for  Sir  John  Franklin,  bt 
Regent  Inlet  and  the  Passages  connect- 
ing IT  WITH  the  Western  Arctic  Sea.— 
The  necessity  of  this  supplementary  expedi- 
tion in  aid  of  the  liberal  measures  adopted  by 
the  Government,  for  the  rescue  of  our  miss- 
ing countrymen,  is  founded  upon  the  convic- 
tion which  exists  in  the  minds  of  its  origina- 
tors, that  Sir  John  Franklin  would  earnestly 
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endeavour  to  follow  his  inslruclions,  and 
would,  therefore,  in  the  first  instance,  after 
attaining  tht>  longitude  of  Cape  Walicer.  or 
98  deg.  W.  in  the  piirallel  of  about  74  deg.  N., 
diverge  to  the  South  and  West,  sparing  no 
efforts  to  advance  in  that  direction ;  also, 
upon  the  probability  that  in  the  event  of  his 
meeting  with  insuperable  impediments  in 
this  unexplored  part  of  the  Arctic  Soa,  he 
might,  even  for  successive  seasons  of  great 
severity,  be  unable  to  extricate  his  ships,  and 
would  at  last  be  compelled  to  iibandon  Ihetn. 
[n  such  a  case,  it  is  presumed  that  the  course 
he  would  take  in  order  to  get  back  to  Lancas- 
ter Sound,  from  which  quarter  ho  would  na- 
turally look  for  assistance,  would  be  mainly 
influenced  by  tho  meims  he  could  anlicipate 
of  supporting  life  during  a  long  and  painful 
passage,  and  during  the  unknown  poriod  of 
delay  which  might  succeed  it.  The  only  re- 
sources on  which  he  could  rely  were  the  pro- 
visions deposited  from  the  wreck  of  ihc 
*  Fury,'  on  the  West  shore  of  Regent  Inlet, 
and  the  most  promising  track  which  he  could 
follow,  in  order  to  altidn  this  point,  would 
seem  to  hitn  to  be  the  so-calleil  Strait  of  James 
Ross,  which,  in  Sir  John  Franklin's  charts, 
was  laid  down  as  an  open  passage  into  Re- 
gent Inlet,  through  a  region  which  he  was 
aware  was  not  destitute  of  the  resources  of 
animal  life. 

"  It  is  in  especial  reference  to  the  probably 
exhausted  and  disabled  condition  of  the  fugi- 
tive party  before  attaining  Fury  Beach,  that 
the  present  expedition  is  planned.  The  opi- 
nions of  the  Arctic  officers,  and  other  com- 
petent authorities,  as  to  the  importance  of 
search  in  this  direction,  are  to  be  found  undor 
various  dates  in  the  Parliamentary  returns  of 
1848, 1849,  and  1850.  At  this  moment,  the 
recent  intelligence  from  Captain  Pullen  and 
Mr.  Rae  tends  to  give  it  additional  interest, 
by  proving  that  up  to  the  autumn  of  last  year, 
no  traces  of  the  missing  parly  had  been  found 
W.  of  the  Coppermine,— a  fact  which  nar- 
rows the  field  of  search  to  the  region  E.  of 
that  river.  It  may  be  added  that  Captain 
Austin  and  Captain  Penny  lake  a  more  north- 
ern and  a  more  western  direction  ;  so  that 
the  search  now  pleaded  for,  unless  accom- 
plished by  the  means  proposed,  remains  with- 
out provision. 

'*  It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  funds  re- 
quired for  this  auxiliary  expedition  will  not 
be  withheld  by  those  who  feel  a  deep  interest 
in  the  fate  of  their  lost  countrymen.  The 
search,  even  if  unsuccessful,  will  assist  in  the 
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settlement  of  a  painfully  important  question, 
and  remove  all  occasion  forafterand  unavaihng 
regret ;  and  no  explanation  can  be  wanted  to 
prove  that  whatever  is  done  must  be  done  at 
once. 

"  In  anticipation  of  the  generous  co-opera- 
tion of  tho  public  in  aid  of  private  means,  the 
"  Prince  Albert "  ketch  has  been  purchased, 
and  is  now  fitting  out  at  Aberdeen  for  the 
conveyance  of  two  exploring  boat  parties  into 
Regent  Inlet.  The  vessel  will  be  completely 
strengthened  and  provisioned  for  two  years, 
and  will  bo  commanded  by  Captain  Forsyth, 
K.N.,  who,  having  obtained  leave  fiom  the 
Admiralty,  has  generously  volunteered  his 
gratuitous  services. 

''The  cost  of  this  expedition  is  calculated 
at  not  less  than  4,00<»/.  Subscriptions  are 
received  at  Messrs.  Drummond's,  Charing- 
cross,  and  other  London  bankers." 

LIST  OF  SUBSCRIBERS 

TO  THE  ARCTIC  BRANCH  EXPEDITION. 

£  S.  d. 

The  Ri^ht  Hon .  the  Earl  of  Haddington  .  so  0  0 
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OFFICIAL  nePORTB  ON  THE   AIITICLES  FOUND  AT 
CAPE  RILEY. 

The  following  are  the  admirable  reports  of  Sir 
Edward  Parry  and  Sir  John  Richardson,  re- 
ferred to  at  p.  »G,  with  some  excellent  re- 
marks of  Colonel  Sabine,  I  have  introduced 
them  here  on  account  of  their  very  great 
value. 

"  Haslar  Hoi^pital,  Oct.  II,  1880, 

"  Sir,  — On  receiving  your  letter  of  the  7th 
instant,  and  the  box  containing  bones,  can- 
vass, rope,  and  wood  recently  found  at  Cape 
Riley,  upon  which  their  Lurd.ships  desire  a 
report  from  Sir  John  Richardson  and  myself, 
I  considered  the  best  way  of  complying  with 
their  Lordships'  wishes  would  be  to  refer  the 
bones  and  wood  for  examination  to  Sir  John 
Richardson,  whose  skill  and  experience  in 
such  matters  are  greatly  superior  to  mine, 
and  to  give  my  own  attention  more  particu- 
larly to  the  pieces  of  rope  and  canvass. 

"  I  have  now  the  honour  to  enclose  Sir  Jolin 
Richardson's  report,  and  to  offer  the  following 
suggestions  of  my  own  : — 

"  The  only  questions  of  any  material  inte- 
rest are  two  — 

"  1.  Were  the  articles  left  at  Cape  Riley  by 
any  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  people  ? 

"  2.  If  so,  about  what  period  ? 

"  Independently  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  ex- 
pedition, there  are,  prima  facie,  only  three 
possible  ways  of  accounting  for  the  rupe  and 
canvass  being  found  at  Cape  Riley  :— 

"1.  They  might  have  been  left  by  the  par- 
ties under  the  command  of  Lieutenants 
fieechey  and  Hoppner,  whom  I  sent  to  exa- 
mine the  coast  on  our  first  discovery  of  it,  on 
the  22d  of  August,  1819. 
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"  2.  If  the  rope  and  canvass  belonged  to 
the'Fury'when  we  lost  her  in  Prince  Regent's 
Inlet  in  18i5  (having  landed  all  her  stores  on 
the  beach  for  heaving  the  ship  down),  it  ig 
possible  that  these  articles  may  hove  been 
discovered  by  the  Esquimaux,  appropriated 
to  their  own  use,  and  carried  to  Cape  Riley  in 
the  course  of  their  peregrinations. 

"  3.  The  articles  might  have  been  convey- 
ed by  one  of  Sir  James  Ross's  travelling  par- 
ties detached  from  his  ships  in  Port  Leopold 
in  the  spring  of  the  year  1849. 

"  In  dealing  with  these  possibilities,  we  may, 
i  think,  arrive  at  the  following  conclusions  : 

"1.  It  is  quite  certain  that  no  encampment 
was  formed  at  Cape  Riley  by  Lieutenants 
Rcechey  and  lloppuer ;  the  parlies  were  on 
shore  only  a  few  minutes,  having  been  re- 
called in  consequence  of  a  fair  wiod  spring- 
ing up.  Nor  could  the  piece  of  rope  have 
been  left  by  them,  since  the  yellow  worsted 
thread  is  pronounced  by  the  officers  of  Chat- 
ham-yard to  fix,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  date 
of  its  manufacture  '  subsequent  to  the  year 
1824,  as  the  order  assigning  different  colour- 
ed worsteds  to  each  yard  bears  date  April  28, 
of  that  year.' 

"  2.  The  order  just  referred  to  was  issued 
exactly  three  weeks  before  1  left  England  with 
the  '  Ilecla'  and  '  Fury,'  on  that  vo\  oge  in 
which  the  latter  vessel  was  lost  in  Prince  Re- 
gent's Inlet— that  is,  1  left  the  Nore  on  the 
19lh  of  Ma^  of  the  same  year  (1824),  having 
quitted  Deptford  on  the  8th.  These  dates 
coincide  so  nearly  with  that  of  the  order  above 
quoted,  that  I  deemed  it  advisable  to  write  to 
Capl.  Richards,  Superintendent  of  Chatham 
Dockyardjto  inquire  whether  he  thought  it  pos- 
sible that  the  new  regulation  of  inserting  the 
yellow  worsted  may,  as  a  special  case,  have 
been  anticipated  in  furnishing  rope  to  the 
'Hecla' and 'Fury.' 

"Ciiptain  Richards's  very  clear  and  satis- 
factory reply  (of  which  I  enclose  a  copy.) 
proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  rope  was 
not  supplied  to  the  '  Fury ;'  while  the  circum- 
stance of  its  having  been  made  of  Hungarian 
hemp  shows  that  it  was  not  manufactured 
prior  to  1841. 

"  3.  The  third  and  last  question  is  merely 
one  of  fact;  and  it  has,  I  understand,  been 
ascertained  from  Sir  James  Ross  that  the  parly 
he  sent  out  to  the  northward  from  Port  Leo- 
pold did  not  land  quite  so  far  westward  as 
Cape  Hurd,  so  that  they  never  approached 
Cape  Riley  within  thirty  miles. 
"  The  above  facts  appear  to  me  to  lead  to 
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Iho  inevitablo  conclusion  that  the  rope  was 
left  al  Cape  Riley  by  Sir  John  Franklin's  ex- 
pedition, und  in  aU  probability  the  canvass 
likewise,  as  that  also  bears  the  Queen's  mork. 

"  With  respect  to  the  period  at  which  this 
occurred,  which  can  only  be  conjectured  by 
the  state  and  appearance  of  the  several  articles 
picked  up,  tiieir  Lordships  will  observe  from 
Sir  John  Richardson's  very  interesting  report 
that,  so  far  as  the  question  admits  of  solution, 
there  is  at  least  a  strong  probability  of  their 
having  been  left  at  Cape  Riley  about  the  ycnr 
1845. 

"I  would  therefore,  submit  to  their  Lord- 
ships what  appears  to  me  tho.  most  probable 
conclusion— namely,  that  Sir  Jchn  Fiankiin's 
ships  having  reached  this  neighbourhoo  I  on 
their  way  out  in  1845,  and  being  stopped 
there  for  a  time  by  the  stale  of  the  ice  (as  I 
was,  and  as  we  know  the  present  scarcliing 
expeditions  have  been),  a  couple  of  boats 
may  have  been  detached  from  each  ship  lo 
land  at  Cape  Riley  to  make  the  usual  obser- 
vations, colled  specimens,  and  examine  the 
coast— a  common  occurrence  in  all  such  ex- 
peditions. If  detained  for  a  night,  each  boat's 
crew  may  have  pitched  its  own  tent,  and  one' 
for  the  officers,  making  five  in  all.  The  only 
circumstance  which  I  cannot  explain  (suppos- 
ing the  encampment  to  have  been  formed  by 
Sir  John  Franklin's  people)  is,  the  large  size 
of  their  tents,  which  Mr.  Snow  has  just  de- 
scribed lo  us  as  12  feet  in  diameter  and  up- 
wards, (1)  and  which  is  certuinly  very  large 
for  tents  generally  used  on  such  occasions. 
This  may,  in  part,  perhaps  be  explained  by 
the  stones  being  thrown  from  the  centre,  and 
the  circle  thus  considerably  enlarged  when 
striking  the  tents. 

"  At  the  commencement  of  their  enter- 
prise (which,  looking  to  former  discoveries, 
the  entrance  to  Wellington  Inlet  may  f;iiily 
be  considered),  a  parly  from  the 'Erebus' and 
'  Terror'  might  not  think  ilof  any  importance 
to  leave  a  notice  of  iheir  visit,  though  it  is 
much  lo  be  wished  that  they  had ;  and  I 
should  hope  that  at  some  more  advanced  po- 
sition C.iplain  Ommanney  and  the  other  offi- 
cers will  have  succeeded  in  discovering  some 
such  notice,  affording  positive  inforni.ilion  of 
the  missing  ships,  and  of  the  route  they  are 
likely  to  have  pursued. 

"  On  the  other  hand  I  feel  confident,  that  if 
the  expedition,  or  any  portion  of  the  people, 
had  landed  at  Cape  Riley  at  a  more  advanced 

(I )  See  note,  pnge  86. 
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period,  when  success  brgan  to  be  doubtful, 
and  especially  if  in  distress,  or  with  a  view  to 
effect  their  escape  from  the  ice,  some  distinct 
notice  of  the  facts  would  have  been  left  at  a 
point  so  prominent  and  so  likely  to  be  visited 
as  Cape  Riley.  I  may  add  that  under  such 
circumstances  it  is  very  highly  improbable 
that  provisions  so  heavy  and  bulky  as  salt 
beef  and  pork  would  have  formed  a  part  of 
their  supply  ;  and  mutton  would,  of  course, 
have  been  wholly  out  of  the  question. 

"  We  have  received  from  Commander  For- 
syth and  Mr.  Snow  (who.  according  to  their 
Lordships'  directions,  arrived  here  this  morn- 
ing) all  the  information  they  possess  relating 
to  our  present  inquiry. 

"  The  box  containing  the  several  articles 
found  at  Cape  Riley  will  be  returned  to  your 
address  by  railway  this  evening. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir, 

"  Your  most  obedient  servant, 
''  William  Edward  Parry. 
"  Captain,  R.  N. 

•'To  ttie Secretary  to  tlie  Admiralty,  etc." 


"  Report  on  certain  Substances  found  on  Cape 
Riley,  in  August  last,  and  brought  to  England 
by  Captain  Forsyth,  of  the*  Prince  Albert,' 
by  John  Richardson,  Medical  Inspector  of 
Uaslar  Hospital. 

"  Royal  tJospital,  Haslar,  lOlli  October,  1850. 

"  Sir,— Incompliance  with  the  instructions 
conveyed  by  the  memorandum  of  the  iiecre- 
tary  of  the  Admiralty,  of  the  7th  inst.,  ad- 
dressed to  you,  I  proceed  to  report  on  the 
following  articles,  slated  to  have  been  picked 
upon  Cape  Riley,  by  Mr.  Snow,  of  the '  Prince 
Albert.' 

"  No.  1.  A  piece  of  bone  four  and  a  half 
inches  long,  being  the  head  and  part  of  the 
shaft  of  the  fourth  rib  of  the  left  side  of  an  ox. 
This  has  been  chopped  from  the  other  end  by 
the  blow  of  an  axe. 

"  No.  2.  Six  inches  and  a  half  of  the  upper 
end  of  the  seventh  rib  of  lite  right  side  of  an 
ox.  The  lower  end  of  Iho  rib  has  been  sawed 
off,  and  the  head  broken  off.  A  large  part  of 
the  surface  of  lliis  bone  is  corroded,  iis  if  from 
the  action  of  salt.  This  is  the  rib  of  a  larger 
animal  than  (hat  lo  which  No.  1.  belonged, 
and  the  head  has  heen  broken  off  recently— 
that  is,  subsequently  to  the  alterations  of  the 
rest  of  Ihe  surface  by  exposure,  etc. 

"  No.  3.  Part  of  the  seventh  dorsal  vertebra 
of  an  ox,  being  the  piece  that  articulates  with 
the  head  of  the  rib. 
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**  No.  4.  is  the  lower  articular  process  of 
theHt  shoulder-bone  of  a  sin.ill  hog. 

*'  No.  5.  is  the  upper  end  of  the  right  thigh- 
bone of  a  sheep,  probably  of  the  Orkney  or 
Highltnd  breed,  and  rather  old.  The  bone 
is  of  a  hard  compact  texture,  which  excited 
a  suspicion  in  my  mind  of  its  being  part  of 
the  thigh-buno  of  a  small  northern  rein- 
doer;  but  hiiving  no  correspunding  bone 
of  that  animal  fur  comparison,  this  is  a 
mere  suspicion,  and  it  corresponds  closely 
with  the  bone  of  a  small  sheep,  to  which, 
therefore,  I  am  inclined  to  refer  it.  It  has 
been  notched  by  the  corner  of  a  hatchet,  or 
other  sharp  cutting  instrument. 

"These  l^ve  pieces  of  bone  are  all  that 
bear  on  the  present  inquiry  They  have  lost 
little  of  their  original  weight ;  and  indurated 
animal  matter,  showing  largo  nucleated  and 
common  fat  globules  under  the  microscope, 
is  contained  in  the  cancellated  structure  of 
Nos.  Land  2.  There  is  a  quantity  of  animal 
fat  in  the  bottom  of  the  shaft  of  No.  5.  A 
few  granular  and  simple  fat  cells,  anulogous 
to  those  existing  in  marrow,  can  still  be  per- 
ceived in  this  fat  when  examined  with  the 
microscope:  but  probably,  from  exposure 
to  rold,  this  marrow,  which  I  conclude  it  to 
bo,  has  undergone  considerable  deterioration. 

"  All  the  five  bones  have  been  much  worn 
or  rounded  by  attrition;  most  probably  by 
rolling  among  gravel  in  a  water  course,  or 
on  llio  beach  within  the  wash  of  the  sea.  The 
sharp  edges  of  the  sawn  and  notched  pieces 
are  smoothed  off,  and  the  softer  ends  of  the 
bones  rubbed  down.  The  head  of  rib  No.  2. 
alone  has  been  broken  since  the  rest  of  the 
bone  was  exposed  to  friction.  Taking  the 
climate  into  consideration,  and  particularly 
the  shortness  of  each  season  to  which  the 
bones  can  have  been  exposed  to  atmospheri- 
cal influences,  or  to  the  action  of  water,  they 
being,  of  course,  covered  with  snow  for  ten 
monihs  in  each  year,  I  should  say  that  they 
cannot  have  been  reduced  to  their  present 
stale  in  loss  than  four  or  five  years  since  the 
flish  was  removed  from  them ;  and  ihat  they 
are  not  much  older  than  that  time.  A  small 
dipterous ins'Ct  had  taken  shelter  in  one  of 
the  cells  of  No.  2.,  and  died  there. 

"  The  other  bi)nes— viz..  No.  6.,  a  portion 
of  the  right  shin-bone  of  a  young  walrus; 
No.  7.,  the  lumbar  vertebra  of  a  reindeer; 
No.  8.,  the  left  shoulder-bone  of  a  young  seal ; 
No.  9.,  a  portion  of  the  rib  of  a  walrus— are 
of  very  old  dale,  have  lost  much  of  their  ani- 
mal matter,  are  more  or  less  disintegrated, 
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arc  partially  clothed  with  ancient  lichens, 
and  have  been  most  probably  exposed  to  the 
weather  for  a  half  or  a  wholo  century,  or 
even  longer.  They  appear  to  have  been  ini- 
bedded  in  soil  partially  or  wholly,  or  lying 
amongst  moist  gra'^s,  and  not  on  clean  gra- 
vel, where  1  conclude,  from  their  condition, 
the  others  were  found. 

"  None  of  the  bones  bear  the  mark  of  a 
tooth,  as  ihey  would  unquestionably  have 
done  had  the  place  been  visited  by  Esquimaux 
with  dogs  since  they  were  deposited  there. 

'*  The  other  articles  picked  up  at  the  same 
place,  and  sent  to  be  reported  on,  are— 

"  No.  10.  A  piece  of  Is -inch  rope,  now 
measuring  44  inches  in  length,  and  having 
an  eye  spliced  at  one  end,  but  which  is  said 
to  have  been  when  found  a  foot  longer,  with 
an  eye  »t  both  ends.  It  is  bleached  on  the 
surface,  but  is  fresh  within,  so  that  in  some 
places  there  remains  enough  of  tar  to  soil  the 
finger.  This  rope  has  been  fully  reported 
upon  from  Chatham,  and  the  date  of  its  ma- 
facture  fixed  as  subsequent  to  1841. 

"No.  11.  A  piece  of  old  canvass,  with 
Queen's  mark,  seemingly  part  of  a  boat's 
swab,  the  length  corresponding, and  the  nail- 
hole  to  which  it  has  been  fastened  to  the 
handle  remaining. 

'•  No.  12.  A  chip  of  drift-timber,  the  sur- 
face of  a  knot,  which  has  been  exposed  for 
very  many  years  to  the  action  of  the  atmo- 
sphere, so  as  to  break  down  greatly  the  con- 
nexions of  its  woody  fibres.  Subsequent  to 
this  exposure,  and  recently,  it  has  bcr;n  cut 
from  the  piece  of  drift-timber  to  which  it  be- 
longed by  an  axe,  or  other  sharp  cutting  in- 
strument—not a  stone  hatchet.  It  has  all 
the  external  character  of  wood  grown  in  an 
Arctic  climate.  t)n  being  examined  under 
the  microscope,  its  structure  was  found 
to  differ  essentially  from  that  of  a  coni- 
ferous tree,  or  of  any  other  tree  that 
grows  on  the  banks  of  the  American  rivers 
flowing  into  the  Arctic  Sea— from  pines 
and  firs  in  the  absence  of  glandular  discs, 
and  from  the  others  in  the  sizo  and  form  of 
the  duels  and  their  markings.  It  corresponds 
most  closely  with  the  wood  of  the  ash ;  and 
from  the  amount  of  intra-cellular  deposit  in 
the  specimen,  it  is  inferred  to  have  belonged 
to  a  tree  of  considerable  age.  It  has  most 
probably  drifted  from  the  Asiatic  coast,  and 
its  being  found  at  Cape  Riley  bears  on  the 
currents  and  passages  of  i!  e  Arctic  Sea.  The 
mark  of  the  axe  which  il  Dears  indicates  the 
visit  of  Europeans  to  the  spot  where  it  was 
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found,  as  it  iloos  nut  appear  to  huve  boon 
long  exposed  since  llic  cut  was  mudo— that 
is,  not  very  many  years. 

"  As  tlio  recent  bones  hove  all  been  rolled 
and  worn  down,  there  is  a  possibility  of  their 
having  boon  cast  ashore  by  the  ice.  Had 
they  been  left  at  the  lime  of  Captain  Reechcy's 
visit  to  tho  some  place,  on  the  22nd  of  Au- 
gust, 1819, 1  do  not  think  that  the  oily  mat- 
ter in  their  cavities  would  have  been  found 
so  fresh.  But  we  have  no  certain  observa- 
tions on  tho  efTocls  of  so  rigorous  a  climate 
in  preserving  animal  matter;  and  it  is  to  bo 
observed,  that  while  tho  interval  between  (he 
thawing  and  freezing  of  the  bones  again  does 
not  excoed  six  weeks  in  each  year,  Ihi'  ty-one 
years'  exposure  would  be  equivalent  to  only 
two  or  threo  yoara  in  the  temperate  climate 
of  England. 

"  The  beef-bones,  almost  without  doubt, 
belong  to  the  ordinary  pieces  of  sail  beef 
supplied  to  till!  navy,  as  their  length,  and 
the  way  in  which  they  have  boon  chopped 
and  sawod,  correspond  closely  with  bones 
froni  a  boef-cask  w  liich  I  examined  at  Cla- 
ronce-yard.  No.  4.  I  am  ii  clined,  wilh  as 
little  doubt,  to  consider  as  the  remains  of  a 
piece  of  pork.  No.  5.  may  be  the  relic  of  an 
officer's  dinner  on  mullon.  The  whole  evi- 
dence to  bo  derived  from  llioir  condition 
points  to  their  deposit  subsequent  to  Captain 
Beechey's  visit,  and  prior  to  Sir  James  Ross's 
winleiing  at  Cape  Leopold,  and  therofire  in- 
dicates that  they  were  left  by  parties  from  Sir 
John  Franklin's  ships  in  tho  first  year  of  his 
voyage,  when  the  ships  probably  were  de- 
tained, waiting  for  an  opening  in  the  ice,  and 
officers  had  landed  from  them  to  make  ob- 
servations. 

"  Since  the  above  report  was  drawn  up,  I 
have  had  tlie  advantage  of  an  interview  wilh 
Captain  Forsyth  and  Mr.  Snow,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Sir  Edward  Parry,  and  have  not 
found  it  necessary  lo  modify  the  conclusions 
I  had  pnviously  come  to. 

"  From  Mr.  Snow  I  learnt  that  the  crescen- 
tic  spit  or  low  point  which  runs  out  from  the 
bluff  headland  of  Capo  Riley  has  a  convex  sur- 
face, rising  in  the  middle  and  towards  the 
fort  of  (he  cliff,  twelve  or  fourteen  feet  above 
the  water.  The  cliff  formed  in  that  part  of 
the  earth,  mixed  with  fragments  of  the  adja- 
cent and  underlying  lime^slone,  is  ascended 
l)y  successive  terraces,  and  on  the  first,  six 
feet  above  the  spil,  or  twenty  feet  above  the 
water,  the  piece  of  rope  was  found.  It  had 
escaped  the  notice  of  Captain  Ommanney, 
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who  on  tho  preceding  day  collected  and  car- 
ried away  the  evidences  ihul  he  found  of  ihe 
visit  of  Sir  John  Franklin's  people,  for  such  is 
the  tenor  of  tho  note  which  he  left. 

"  The  bones  were  picked  up  by  the  seamen 
of  Mr.  Snow's  boat,  around  certain  rings  of 
stones  on  the  spit,  while  that  gentleman  was 
busy  transcribing  Captain  Ommannty's  note 
of  tho  24ih,  with  Lieutenant  De  Haven's  of 
the  '25th,  and  adding  to  the  originals  a  notice 
of  his  own  visit.  Captain  Forsyth,  .in  inter- 
rogating tho  seamen,  learnt  that  they  left 
behind  many  birds'  bones,  and  brought  nway 
only  the  beef  bones  and  such  as  boked  most 
like  the  relics  of  ship's  provision*. 

"  The  lido  rises  there  from  three  to  four 
feel,  and  Captain  Beechoy  found  tho  rocks 
worn  smooth  and  hollowed  out  by  the  action 
of  tho  waves  and  ice  to  the  height  of  thirteen 
feot.  Tho  influences  of  these  agents,  wilh 
the  effects  of  tho  strong  rills  emanating  from 
meltinsr  snow,  and  pouring  <iown  tho  sides  of 
the  (iff,  will  account  fully  for  the  bones 
having  been  so  rolled  since  they  were 
left. 

"  The  rings  of  stones,  five  in  number,  vary, 
Mr.  Snow  says,  from  twelve  feet  in  diameter 
lo  twice  as  much.  (1)    They  did  not  strike 
his  eye  on  landing,  but  his  attention  was 
called  to  ihem  by  the  men,  who  also  observed 
two   or  thre;  slones  placed  so  as  to    rest 
a  kellle  on.    Captain  Beechey  says  that  had 
circular  stones  been  on  the  spit   when  he 
landed,  he  would  have  noticed  them.   Their 
subsequent  formation  points  to  the  visit  of 
Sir  John  Franklin's   party.    On  the  other 
hand,  if  that  party  made  fires  either  of  coal 
or  wood,  the  remains  of  the  fires,  if  souglU 
for,  would  ( ertainly  be  found.  The  Esquimaux 
use  oil  lamps,  whi  h  province  much  smoke, 
for  cooking,  and  place  stones  for  the  support 
of  their  stone  kettles,  so  that  unless  the  en- 
campments had  been  examined  wilh  reference 
lo  these  points,  and  lo  the  indications  given 
by  the  surfaces  of  the  stones  as  to  whether 
they  had  been  turned  within  a  few  years, 
no  very  certain  deductions  can  be  made,  es- 
pecially as  the  rings  were  not  so  conspicuous 
as  to  strike  the  eye  at  once.    But  there  is 
nothing  lo  invalidate  the  opinion  formed  on 
other  grounds  of  the  spot  affording  traces  of 
the  discovery  ships. 

'■'•  In  the  examination  of  the  wood  and  ani- 
mal matters,  I  have  availed  myself  of  the  ex- 
perience of  my  assistant^  Dr.  Clark,  in  Ibe 

CI)  Bee  note,  page  16. 
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use  of  the  microscope,  and  beg  to  inclose  a 
mle  of  some  uf  his  obHervations. 
**'  1  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  etc., 

'-'  John  Righaidson. 
"  Chptain  Superintendent  Sir  W.  B.  Parry,  H«.N." 

"  Observations  by  Colonel  Sabine. 

•'  Perhaps  it  may  throw  sonte  light  on  the 
fact  of  (here  being  Ave  tents  that  the  magne- 
ticalinslrumentH  supplied  to  Sir  John  Frank- 
lin's expedition  would  require  more  tents 
than  any  previous  or  subsequent  expedition. 

"  There  were  three  magnelical  instru- 
ments, each  of  which  would  require  a  separate 
tent,  and  these  three  lenls  would  only  be 
onlered  at  staled  periods  for  observation. 

"  Besides  these  three,  there  would  be  re- 
quired a  fourth  for  miscellaneous  observations, 
and  a  fifth  for  the  protection  of  observers. 

"  I  was,  therefore,  always  prepared  to  ex- 
pect that  whenever  the  traces  of  a  winter 
station  of  the  *  Erebus'  and  '  Terror'  should  be 
found  there  would  be  some  appearance  dis- 
covered of  five  tents  in  the  Ibcalily  where  the 
instruments  of  the '  Erebus'  should  be  placed, 
and  five  for  the  '  Terror.' 

'*  I  think  it  probable  that  the  two  ships 
would  establish  their  observatories  at  some 
Utile  distance  apart  from  eadi  other,  because 
it  woulJ  contribute  to  convey  a  character  of 
independence  to  each.  I  think  it  far  more 
probable  that  the  traces  which  have  been  dis- 
covered are  those  of  a  winter  station,  than  of 
&  station  occupied  for  a  few  days  during  the 
season  of  navigation,  from  the  quantity  of  the 
remains  of  provisions  which  I  understand  to 
have  been  found,  and  which  are  much  more 
than  are  likely  to  have  been  consumed  by  an 
observing  party  during  the  very  short  time 
that  the  instruments  would  have  been  put  up 
at  a  temporary  station.  It  is  quite  possible, 
however,  to  suppose  that  the  ships  may  have 
been  stopped  during  the  season  of  navigation, 
and  without  any  immediate  prospect  of  getting 
on,,  about  the  time  of  the  monthly  term 
days,  (I)  and  the  tents  may  have  been  esta- 
hl^hed  and  the  instruments  landed  for  obser- 
Tation  on  the  term  day— that  is  to  say,  they 
may  have  all  been  in  order  for  commencing 
about  twelve  hours  before,  and  the  observa- 

(I) "  A  term  day  is  one  day  inthemontti  on  wliicti 
it  was  pre-arranged  tliat  Bimultaneous  magnetic  ob- 
aervationa  should  be  miuie  ia  all  parts  ot  Itie  world; 
these  days  were  known  to  Sir  John  Frani^liD,  and 
tbey  were  the  only  da}8  on  which  dui  ing  the  season 
of  navigation  those  magnetic  instruments  requiring 
the  teat!  abora  alluded  to  would  be  empioyed." 
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tions  continued  ibr  twenty-four  hours.  But 
at  the  close  of  the  teem  day  they  would  with- 
out doubt  have  been  embutkeJ  with  all  con- 
venient despalck." 

SCIENTIFIC  AND  GENERAL  REMARKS. 

Tbk  curious  observer  may,  if  ho  chooses, 
find  much  pleasant  employment  in  examining 
the  state  of  the  winds  and  weather,  as  ex- 
perienced by  the  "Prince  Albert"  on  her 
voyage,  and  noted  in  the  subjoined  meteoro- 
logical journal.  The  scientific  imjuirer,  also, 
may,  possibly,  meet  with  somewhat  to  inter- 
esthim.  ItwiUbe  seen  by  an  analysis  that,  in 
each  month,  we  had  the  winds  as  follows  :— 


June. 
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Aug. 

Sept. 
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We  here  see  that  south-easUrly  winds  pre- 
dominated, and,  principally  in  the  monlh  of 
September,  when  we  were  between  the  paral- 
lels of  73  deg.  and  ."iT  deg.  latitude.  They 
were,  generally,  moderate  and  light ;  not 
blowing  two  days  throughout  the  whole  time 
sufOisiently  strong  to  make  it  noticeable  as 
such.  With  them  almost  always  came,  after 
ouc  leaving  the  vicinity  of  England,  unsettled 
weather,  fogs,  and  rain ;  the  fogs,  especially, 
when  we  had  got  into  the  higher  latitudes. 

The  westerly  winds  were  next  most  pre- 
valent; predominating  greatly  in  the  month 
of  June,  and  rarely  btowing  otherwise  than 
very  strong.  With  them  we  always  expe- 
rienced heavy  weather,  rain,  and,  when  near 
the  Greenland  coast,  snow-storms,  liwaaou 
our  passage  out  that  we  encountered  these 
gales,  and,  consequently,,  had  tbeni  always, 
heavy  against  us. 

Th^next  most  prevalent  winds  were  from 
the  S.IK.,  though  belonging  ahnost  entirely 
to  the  month  of  July.  They  were,  therefore, 
fmr  for  us,  whem  we  could  make  use  of  them ;, 
our  passage  at  that  period  being  principally 
towards  and  among  the  ice.^  Thick  weather, 
and  rain,  with  moderately  strong  breezes,,al- 
ways  attended  them  ;  but  it  was  somewhat 
remarkable  that,  in  August  and  September^ 
the  latter  especially  (it  being  the  equinoctid. 
moath^,  we  bad  only  2%  days  wind  fv(m\  ttuift' 
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qiinrlor,  and  not  even  one  full  day  out  of  that 
litllo  limo  belonging  to  Septombor ! 

Northerly,  N.  Easterly,  nnd  N.  Westerly 
winds  existed  ncorly  an  equal  number  of  days, 
each,  throughout  the  four  months,  the  former 
being  most  frequent.  VVilh  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, they  were  generally  light  and  mo- 
derate ;  alternately  linn  and  cloudy  weather 
accontpaniod  them.  The  exceptions  wore  in 
the  lower  latitude  of  our  passage  across  thu 
Northern  Ocean. 

Southerly  and  Easterly  winds  we  hnd  not 
so  much  of.  They  blew  occasionally  light 
and  fresh;  with  variable  weather;  sonioiimes 
very  fine,  and  at  other  limes,  unselllcd. 

Wo  had  only  a  day  and  a  half  calm  any- 
where, except  when  among  ice,  especially  in 
Melville  Hay;  whore,  throughout  Ihe  niontii 
of  August,  we  were  eight  and  a  half  days 
without  any  wind.  It  did  not  always  bring 
fine  weather ;  nor  was  it  a  sign  of  the  con- 
trary. The  nights  when  calm  and  fine  were 
remarkably  so  ;  the  days  being  also  pleasant, 
but  not  so  peculiarly  beautiful.  In  calms,  at- 
tended by  fogs,  we  found  the  ice  generally 
more  inclined  to  open  and  become  slack. 

In  the  ice,  the  winds  were  almost  alwaVs 
light,  in  comparison  to  any  we  experienced 
elsewhere.  During  the  passage  out.  when  we 
had  got  half  way  across  the  ocean,  they  were 
strong  and  foul.  In  Lancaster  Sound,  Frinco 
Regent's  Inlet,  Barrow's  Strails,  etc.,  I  no- 
ticed they  generally  blew  right  up  or  right 
dotim  whativer  large  opening  we  w(!re  in,  and 
rarely  failing,  after  a  breeze  oneway,  to  blow 
quite  as  strong  soon  afterwards  in  the  op- 
posite direction.  Wo  were  hove  to  during 
our  voyage  from  badness  of  weather  about 
seventy  hours. 

In  the  month  of  June  wo  had,  of  fair  winds, 

9  days;  foul  winds,  Hi  days;  strung  breezes, 

10  days;  moderate  breezes,  5  days;  light 
breezes,  10  days  ;  fogs,  2  days  ;  snow,  2 days; 
sleet,  1  day ;  7am,  9  days  ;  clear  weather,  6 
days  ;  thick  hazy  weather,  5  days. 

In  the  month  of  July  we  had,  oi  fair  loinds, 
14  days  ;  foul  winds,  17  days ;  strong  breezes, 

7  days ;  moderate,  4  days ;  light,  19  days ; 
fog,  7  days ;  snow,  2  days ;  sleet,  1  day ;  rain, 

8  days ;  clear  weather,  14  days ;  thick  hazy 
weatlier,  9  days. 

In  the  month  of  Aigust  we  had,  of  fair 
winds,  14  days ;  foul  winds,  8  days ;  strong 
breezes,  2  days;  moderate,  h  days;  light,  15 
days;  calms.  9  days;  fog,  11  days;  snow,  2 
days ;  sleet,  none ;  rain,  10  days ;  clear 
weather,  18  days ;  thick  hazy  tceather,  7  days. 
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In  the  month  of  SKPTRMnitR  wo  had,  of /air 
winds,  i\%  days;  foul  winds,  i5%  days; 
strong  breezes,  i'2%  days;  moderate,  8  days; 
light,  9%  days;  fog,  6  days;  snotr,  none; 
sleet,  none;  rain,  10  days;  clear  weather, 
11 '/,  days  ;  thick  hazy  weather,  5  days. 

Si'MMARY  of  the  FOUR  MONTiiH :  -fair  winds, 
53 '/t  days,  or  7%  weeks;  /bu/ winds,  5(iH 
doys,  or  8  weeks. 

Thus,  it  is  seen,  the  winds  wore  as  often 
favourable  as  they  were  adverse.  Uul,  as  a 
drawback  to  any  advantage  we  might  reap 
therefrom,  a  groat  part  of  the  time  they  were 
fair  was  during  August,  when  wo  w»re  in  the 
ice.  and  could  not  avail  ourselves  of  them. 

Strong  breezes,  31  >/,  days ;  moderate,  22 
days;  light,  53 1^  days.  Iho  lightest  brtiiies 
were  experienced  when  wc  were  in  or  about 
thoico;  Ihe  ,s/ron(/e.sfo(T  Cape  faretre//,  Disco, 
and  in  Lancaster  Sound, 

Fog,  26  days,  principally  about  tho  ice.  It 
was  often  so  very  dense  that  not  a  ship's 
length  could  bo  soen  ahead.  Frequently  it 
would  hang  upon  the  horizon  for  hours,  while 
the  sun  was  shining  brightly  above  it,  and 
full  upon  ns. 

Snow,  6  days.  It  fell  only  when  we  wore 
in  the  neighbourhood  of,  and  not  actually  en- 
closed by,  ice.  Tho  heaviest  fall  of  snow  was 
when  we  were  off  Cape  York. in  Regent's  Inl'it. 

Sleet,  4days.  We  had  no  hail,  and  only  sleet 
previous  to  entering  the  great  body  of  ice. 

Rain,  27  days.  From  tho  moment  of  our 
first  entering  the  ice  to  that  of  our  finally 
clearing  it,  a  period  of  52  days,  we  had  not  a 
drop  of  rain.  Tho  heaviest  rain  was  in  Sep- 
tember, when  wo  were  on  the  ocean,  re- 
turning. 

We,  had  49 '/j  days  clear  toeather;  that  is, 
weather  that  gave  ns  a  clear  view  of  the 
horizon,  as  wel'  as  of  tho  firmament  above, 
so  as  to  enable  us  to  take  our  scientific  ob- 
servations accurately,  and  w  ith  ease.  It  was, 
for  the  longest  period,  clearest  in  the  ice; 
and,  at  siicli  times,  it  was  remarkably  clear. 
Of  thick  hazy  iveather,  namely,  weaiher  that 
was  not  exactly  fog,  or  rain,  or  snow,  we  had 
26  days,  and  during  it  we  could  rarely  get  an 
observation  of  the  sun.  A  chance  opportunity 
would  sometimes  present  itself,  although  but 
seldom 

Lightning  was  only  seen  in  tho  month  of 
September  on  our  return,  and  then  only  on 
two  occasions.  Thunder  was,  I  believe,  only 
heard  once  during  the  same  month. 

The  Aurora  Borealis  was  witnessed  much 
less  frequently  than  we  expected.    Three  or 
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tour  limes  in  the  lower  Intiludos,  only,  wasil 
observed  ;  onco  very  brilliant,  but  iho  olln  r 
times  faintly. 

With  reference  to  our  thermometers  (and 
we  had  /in-),  I  noticed  ihnl  the  mercury  fre- 
quently rose  to  an  liastorly  and  Northerly 
wind  without  any  sensible  degree  of  cor'o- 
sponding  increase  in  the  temperature  ;  on  ih 
contrary,  these  winds  always  brought  colder 
though  finer  weather. 

To  the  barometers  I  paid  porlicular  atten- 
tion. On  sev(!ral  occasions  after  our  getting 
in  the  higher  latitudes,  neither  the  marine 
nor  the  aneroid  bniometcr  appeared  to  act 
wilh  their  usual  uniform  regularity.  The 
fneroici  seemed  the  most  sensitive,  though 
far  from  always  indicating  truly.  The  sci- 
entillo  inquirer  may  lliid  amusement  in  turn- 
ing his  attention  to  this;  and,  by  comparing 
Iho  entries  in  the  moleorological  table  wilh 
I  he  account  of  the  ship's  position,  etc.,  at  iho 
particular  date  in  the  narrative,  bo  enabled, 
possibly,  to  discover  if  there  are  any,  and 
what,  liical  causes  producing  this  change  from 
Iho  customary  regularity  and  sensitiveness  of 
the  mercury.  Once  or  twice,  under  apparent- 
ly the  same  circumstances  of  position,  and 
contiguity  to  ice,  did  the  marine  barometer 
well  denote  a  coming  chango  in  Ihc  weather; 
as,  for  instance,  on  the  lOih  to  the  12th  of 
.(uiy,  when  il  gradually  fell  from  29-02  to 
28-80.  Hut,  again,  in  almost  a  similar  posi- 
tion, on  the  18th  and  lOtli  of  August,  it  in- 
dicated no  change,  but  remained  stationary 
for  fair  at  30-(iO,  when  a  heavy  gale  ciimo  on. 
And  almost  the  same,  on  the  2Hth  of  August 
in  another  strong  breeze. 

The  lowest  register  of  the  thermometer  on 
deck  was  29  dog.  at  10  p.m.  on  the  2nd  of 
August,  at  midnight  it  being  23  deg.,  though 
I  find  I  have  not  cnlcied  il.  We  were  then 
beset  in  iho  ice  ;  but  I  can  well  believe  that, 
at  limes,  il  was  much  lower,  for  the  cold  oc- 
casionally was  fell  more  strongly  than  that 
would  denote. 

The  greiuest  height  of  the  thermometer  on 
deck  after  leaving  the  vicinity  of  England  was 
6t  deg.  at  8  p.m.  on  the  12lh  of  June,  and 
during  the  time  we  were  in  the  ice  its  highest 
register  was 35 deg.  at8p.M.  on  the  23rd  of 
luly. 

The  temperature  of  Iho  water  was  occa- 
sionally as  high  as  53  deg.  in  the  main  ocean, 
and  34  deg.  and  35  deg.  in  the  body  of  the 
ice,  and  it  was  never  lower  than  30  deg.  it 
was  often  wanner  than  the  air,  and  very  rare- 
ly much  colder. 
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There  is  a  peculiarity  in  Ihn  winds  which 
blow  in  the  Arctic  Seas  which  I  have  no  doubt 
has  oflon  struck  every  previous  voyager.  Il 
is,  (hat  they  do  not  always  come  with  ihoso 
premoniiiiry  ->niplonis  which  forewarn  tho 
iiiiiriner  in  otlitr  parts  of  the  world.  For  in- 
stance,  ^I'ry  nppearanco  in  the  swell  of  Iho 
ocean,  tho  wild  »n<l  fiery  sky,  tho  almosphoric 
pressure,  the  indescribable  something  which 
tells  10  a  seaman  that  the  winds  are  not 
asleep,  seem  lo  denote  the  approach  of  a  gale, 
and  yet  the  gale  comes  noi.  This  was  strongly 
Ihecaso  wilh  us  on  the  l.jlh  of  September  off 
Cape  Farewell,  when,  for  an  entire  day,  tho 
sky  and  ocean  presented  all  the  appearance 
of  a  perfect  hurricane  swooping  through  tho 
air  wilh  terrific  force.  The  restless  motion 
of  the  water  troubled  wilh  two  cross  seas  was 
such  on  that  day  that  our  vessel  was  knocked 
about  more  than  at  any  other  period.  On  an- 
other occasion  we  experienced  a  similar  in- 
consistency when  proceeding  towards  Capo 
Farewell.  From  a  line  ond  gentle  day,  with- 
out any  of  ihe  usual  piognosiications,  a  galo 
suddenly  and  heavily  came  on,  and  in  a  short 
time  wo  were  hove  to. 

The  chief  cause  asMgnod  for  this  peculiarity 
is,  I  believe,  the  prevalence  of  Uical  storms, 
that  is,  storms  occurring  at  a  short  distance 
off  without  approaching  Ihe  ship,  and  I  should 
imagine  this  to  be  ihe  actual  case,  bearing 
out  the  theory  of  Colonel  Hoiu's"Law  of 
Storms."  But  I  cannot  do  better  than  refer 
Ihe  reader  to  a  very  interesting  chapter  on 
tho  subjocl  in  a  work  1  have  already  much 
quoted.  Dr.  Scorcsby's  "  Arctic  Uegions,"  a 
perusal  of  which  will  solve  many  difficulties 
on  this  subject. 

Of  our  ciiBONOMETERS  it  will  bo  sufficient 
here  lo  say  that  we  had  three ;  one  of  French's, 
No.  975,  an  eight-day  watch,  and  which  we 
made  our  stanilard  ;  one  of  Carter's,  No.  146, 
which  nas  seldom  used,  and  a  pocket  watch, 
No.825,ofEarnshaw's.  An  elaborately  drawn- 
up  table  of  iheir  comparisons  and  rate  of 
movement,  lo  which  1  have  paid  some  atten- 
tion belli  at  sea  and  since  my  return,  would 
only  serve  possibly  to  perplex  the  general 
reader;  and  1  will,  therefore,  merely  observe, 
that  their  rates  increased  considerably,  im- 
mediately after  our  gelling  fairly  to  sea,  and 
that  while  we  were  in  the  ice  the  two  latter 
were  very  irregular. 

Our  compasses,  of  which  wo  possessed  se- 
veral, acted  belter  than  we  expected,  two  of 
them  never  once  ceasing  to  traverse  during 
the  whole  time. 
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VOYAGE  OF  THE 

Itobjoin  a  few  words  respecting  the  diffe- 
rent animals  and  fishes  that  we  encountered 
in  this  our  short  trip. 

The  monster  of  ihe  seas,  Ihewhah,  did  not 
appear  to  be  very  numerous  this  year.  We 
saw  a  few  rtglil  whales,  that  is,  the  whale- 
proper,  which  is,  strictly  speaking,  the  sort 
most  prized  and  sought  for  by  whalers  ;  and 
we  met,  occasionally,  another  and  inferior 
description  of  whale.  A  species  of  white  whale 
was  observed  when  we  were  in  Wellington 
Channel.  There  were  about  Ave  of  them, 
evidently  dams,  with  their  young  by  their 
side.  The  cubs,  however,  were  of  a  blacker 
colour. 

The  Nanoahl  {]^onodon  monoceros  of  Lin- 
naeus) was  often  to  be  seen  in  the  high  lati- 
tudes. This  animal  is  styled  by  whalers  Ihe 
»'  sea  unicorn,"  on  account  of  its  long  tusk, 
not  unlike  a  sword-fish.  This  tusk  is  some- 
times nine  or  ten  feet  in  length.  The  colour 
of  the  narwahlt,  we  observed,  was  a  dirty 
yellow,  or  approaching  to  that  of  straw.  They 
were  in  great  numbers  in  Melville  Bay. 

Of  the  Walrus,  or  sea-horse,  I  only  saw  one 
f  •'  two  ;  at  least  thuy  were  pointed  out  to  me 
as  such,  but  at  too  great  a  distance  for  me  to 
observe  them  accurately. 

Seals,  however,  were  in  great  numbers, 
indeed  so  numerous  that  a  vessel  of  our  size 
might  have  partly  repaid  the  voyage  by  catch- 
ing them. 

The  Arctic  dolphin,  the  grampus,  and  por- 
poise, were  also  seen  as  usual  in  great  num- 
bers; and,  besides  the  cod  fish  I  have  alluded 
to  in  the  narrative,  several  other  curious 
species  wore  observed.  I  had  no  time,  how- 
ever, then,  to  turn  my  attention  to  them. 

Of  the  Polar  bear  I  have  already  spoken. 
We  fell  in  with  only  lliieo,  and  these  were 
on  the  ice.  The  Americans,  however,  were 
more  lucky,  having  killed  two,  and  chased 
three  or  four  others. 

We  saw  nothing  of  the  Arctic  fox,  nor  the 
reindeer.  The  eider  duck  and  Arctic  goose, 
the  former  especially,  were  in  great  numbers, 
particuhrly  in  Lancaster  Sound.  Of  the  little 
auk  or  roach,  and  the  doveca,  I  have  already 
spoken. 

The  fulmar  or  moUemucke,  so  called,  with 
the  sea  swallow,  the  kitty  wake  {Larus  rissa), 
the  Arctic  gull  ( Larus  parasiticus),  the  Bur- 
gomaster (^aru^^/aucus),  and  the  beautiful 
snow  bunting  [Emheriza  nivalis)  were  also 
seen,  and  all  but  the  two  latter  in  great  num- 
bers. Another  description  of  bird  wo  also 
observed  to  be  very  numerous.    It  ran  along 
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the  water  in  a  slatternly  manner  as  thou;jh  it 
could  not  rise  in  the  air  until  it  had  attained 
some  distance.  The  men  called  it  by  the  same 
name  as  the  doveca,  though  I  imagine  the  two 
to  be  of  different  species. 

The  Geology  of  iho  Arctic  regions  possesses 
peculiar  interest.  I  could,  willingly,  have 
devoted  weeks  In  forming  an  acquaintance 
with  it ;  but  the  short  time,  only,  that  I  had 
any  opportunity  for  examination  prevented 
my  doing  aught  but  collect  a  few  rock  speci- 
mens. But  I  am  convinced  it  would  amply 
repay  any  one,  who  could  do  so,  lo  lake  a 
yacht  cruise  to  Prince  Regent's  Inlet,  or  as 
far  in  that  direction  as  the  ice  might  permit. 
In  Ihe  neighbourhood  of  Port  Leopold,  and 
thence  towards  Fury  Beach,  the  rocks  rise  to 
a  tremendous  height  in  successive  terraces, 
and  presenting  all  the  appearance  of  a  con- 
nected series  of  ancient  feudal  castles,  of  the 
Gothic  style  of  archiiecturo.  This  is  parti- 
cularly the  case  about  Capo  Seppinps,  where, 
as  1  passed  it  on  the  night  search,  I  could  not 
help  b(!ing  carried  in  fancy  to  the  banks  of 
the  Rhine  about  Stolzenfels  and  neighbour- 
hood, and  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  finish 
displayed  in  thesa  wild  and  sierile  works  of 
nature  could  not,  I  am  sure,  be  anywhere 
sur|)assed. 

Moreover,  independent  of  the  geological 
features  of  the  Arctic  Uegioiis,  there  is  much 
ill  their  Geography  to  attract  interest  and  cu- 
riosity. The  western  shores  of  Davis'sStrails, 
hitherto  supposed  lo  be  the  sea-coast  of  large 
tracts  of  land,  are  in  all  probability  but  the 
(astern  boundaries  of  islands  hiding  behind 
them  vast  sheets  of  water,  in  which  might  bo 
found  the  whale  and  seal,  and  animals  valued 
for  their  furs.  Who  that  has  seen  Pond's 
Bay,  as  wo  saw  it,  can  doubt  there  is  some 
large  body  of  water  beyond  the  two  headlands 
which  bounded  oiir  view  to  the  westward  ? 
Look  at  Home  Bay,  Clyde  Inlet,  Hogarth  Inlet, 
the  channels  nortii  of  Hudson  Bay,  Adiiiirally 
atid  Navy  Board  Inlets  too.  What  a  field  foi' 
discovery  and  research  do  they  not  one  and 
oil  present.  Then,  again,  though  it  is  not 
lirilisli  ground,  look  at  the  Woman  Islands, 
where,  I  believe.  Sir  James  Boss  sailed  for  a 
hundred  miles  in  the  deep  channels  which 
run  between  them.  But,  further  on,  where 
would  Smith's  Sound  carry  the  bold  adven- 
turer? What  new  and  wonderful  discovery 
would  he  effected  by  a  determined  search  in 
that  quarter?  Greenland:  what  is  it?  Amass 
of  islands,  or  a  continent  itself?  Whence 
come  those  enormous  glaciers,  of  miles  and 
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tnilos  in  extent,  that  cover  the  lofty  moun- 
tains supposed  to  be  the  coast  line  of  northern 
Greenland  ?  and  that  have  buried,  as  the  tra- 
dition goes, ancient  settlements  in  their  fright- 
ful course,  as  with  avalancho  speed  they 
rushed  onward  to  the  sea  from  some  unknown 
and  mysterious  place  far  inland?  Well,  in- 
deed, may  the  mind  become  uwe-struck,  and 
the  heart  almost  cease  to  beat,  as  the  lips  ex- 
claim "  Wonderful  art  Thou  in  all  Thy  works! 
Heaven  and  earth  are  full  of  the  IMajcsty  of 
Thy  glory  1"  on  beholding  these  mighty  and 
surprising  works  of  the  Great  Creator.  East 
and  west,  and  north  and  south,  the  Arctic  re- 
gions present  a  picture  of  grandeur  and  mag- 
nificence, nowhere  to  be  excelled;  great  be- 
yond conception ;  impossible  to  be  truly 
pourlrayed.  Here,  man  sinks  into  his  own 
littleness  in  comparison  ;  here,  even  the  in- 
fidel must  acknowledge  the  one  great  and 
sole  cause,  God  I  Jehovah  I  Lord  !  Here,  the 
most  impious  must,  perforce,  bend  in  silent 
adoration  I 

If,  unhappily,  the  fate  of  Sir  John  Franklin 
and  his  companions  should  not  be  determined 
before  next  spring,  I  do  most  sincerely  hope 
the  attempt  will  be  renewed  in  some  shapdor 
other  to  search  the  part  we  were  intended  to 
explore.    But  the  best,  and  in  my  humble 
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opinion  the  speediest,  wny  to  do  this  would  bo 
by  a  small  vessel,  accompanied  by  all  the  ap- 
purtenances of  a  land  expedition,  attempting 
in  the  first  pluce  a  passage  by  Hudson  Strait, 
Frobisher  Strait,  Cumberland  Strait,  or  Home 
Bay,  as  occasion  might  be  presented ;  and 
then,  if  failing  in  the  one,  to  try  the  other 
passages  still  further  north ;  ultimately  pro- 
ceeding by  thef  usual  route  through  Lan- 
caster Sound,  if  no  other  course  was  found 
available. 

That  renewed  efforts  should  be  made  next 
spring,  or  as  early  as  possible  in  the  year,  to 
examine  the  localities  about  and  leading  from 
the  Magnetic  Pole  I  am  clearly  of  opinion,  for 
while  there  is  doubt  there  is  hope,  and  I  am 
one  of  those  who  yet  think  there  is  enough  of 
the  latter  to  warrant  every  effort  being  made 
to  realise  it.  That  it  may  be  realised,  and 
speedily,  and  that  the  brave  fellows  with 
their  gallant  leader,  who  have  now  been  so 
long  missing,  may  be  soon  restored  to  the 
loved  country  that  gave  them  birth,  and  to 
the  home  and  devoted  friends  at  present 
mourning  for  them,  is  a  wish  which  to  see 
accomplished  I  would  willingly  risk  my  life, 
and  for  which  I,  in  common  with  hundredSi 
unceasingly  pray. 
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CIIAULES  CODRINGTON  FORSYTH,  R.N.,  COMMANDKR. 


Name. 

A«e. 

Pay  per 
Month. 

Character. 

Year,. 

f  ,.   d. 

William  Kay    .    . 

Chief  Mate. 

S3 

9    0    0 

William  Wilson    . 

Second  do. 

37 

7    0    0 

Hardy  and  fearleu. 

Charles  Kae      .     . 

Boatswain. 

37 

4  10    0 

Very  good,  and  capable. 

Petnr  Milchell  .     . 

Carpenter. 

SS 

5    0    0 

Good,  steady  man. 
Honest  and  trustworthy. 

John  Smith      .     . 

Steward. 

SM 

4    0    0 

JamesGleiinie  .     . 

Cook. 

45 

5    0    0 

Good  &  clean,  &  a  seaman. 

Robert  Brown  .    . 

Seaman. 

48 

>  4    0    0 

Good,  steady  man. 

Jami'8  Watt     .    . 

35 

4    0    0 

Good,  but  rather  timid. 

A.  M'Culliim    .     . 

47 

4    0    0 

Good  and  steady. 

William  DnguidCI). 

31 

4    0    0 

Do.  do.,  and  intelligent. 

Alex.  Anderson    . 

33 

4    0    0 

Hardworliing  and  ^ood. 

James  Fox   .    .    . 

M 

S    »    0 

Sicii;  discharged  mto  U. 
•M.S.  "Resolute." 

George  Massie  .    . 

S4 

3    B    0 

Very  good,  and  steady. 

Roberl  Grate(<)    . 

34 

3    9    0 

Do.,  do.,  and  intelligent. 

Henry  AndersonCl) 

36 

3    t    0 

Do.,  do. 

Alex.  Mathieaon    . 

M 

S    t    0 

Bold,  fiBarlew,  and  good. 

William  Pakkib  Show. 

CI)  These  three  men  understood  navigation.  The  la'it  Ave  of  the  wanen 
had  !iol  been  so  much  experienced  ai  the  othert  in  the  ice,  and,  couiequentljr, 
had  less  pay. 
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LETTERS  FROM  THE  ARCTIC  EXPEDITION. 


It  has  1)een  thought  that  the  following  let- 
ters and  other  papers  connected  with  the 
ei(pedition  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin  and 
his  brave  associates  would  form  a  suitable 
addenda  to  the  interesting  and  graphic  jour- 
nal of  Lieutenant  Snow.  We  prefix  some 
observations  to  these  letters  taken  from  the 
Morning  Chronicle,  by  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  made 
and  still  making  to  discover  and  aid,  if  mor- 
tal aid  be  yet  available,  the  gallant  Franklin 
and  his  companions,  it  is  maintained  in  some 
quarters  that  the  English  government  have 
not  come  forward  in  this  work  of  national  hu- 
manity with  the  generous  alacrity  that  might 
have  been  expected. 

"  We  wish  we  could  persuade  ourselves," 
says  the  writer  in  the  Morning  Chronicle, 
'*  that  all  available  means  have  been  set  in 
operation  for  ensuring  the  safety,  or  ascer- 
taining the  fate,  of  the  gallant  Franklin  and 
his  devoted  crew.    We  have  frequent  mis- 
givings lest,  when  the  search  now  pending 
shall  be  concluded,  and   its    results  made 
known,  it  may  be  declared  incomplete  and 
unsatisfactory  ;  nor  can  we  help  feeling  that 
the  national  character  for  spirit,  enterprise, 
gratitude,  and  generosity,  may  be   gravely 
compromised,  should  it  appear  that  the  sem- 
blance of  a  chance  of  saving  these  brave  men 
has  been  forfeited,  from  false  economy,  indif- 
ference, incapacity,  or  faint-hearlediiess.   To 
justify  our  known  views  on  this  subject,  we 
have  only  to  recur  to  the  expedition  of  the 
•  Prince  Albert,'  whose  speedy  and  unexpccl- 
cd  return  has  been  treated  as  a  ground  for 
congratulatory  laudation  in  many  quarters. 
It  will  be  remembered  that,  wlien  the  explor- 
ing squadrons  fitled  out  by  the  Admiralty  had 
each  its  task  allotted,  a  large  tract  of  sea  and 
land  was  left  unapportioned,  including  Re- 
gent Inlet,  and  Uie  passages  connecting  it 
witii  the  Western  Sea,  south-west  of  Cape 
Walker.  Yet  this  is  the  very  quarter  in  which 
the  persons  best  acquainted  with  the  sense 
put  by  Sir  John  Franklin  on  his  instructions, 
and  best  able  to  divine  his  probable  course 
under  difficulties,  conceive  him  most  likely  to 
be  found.    The  indications  and  reasonings 
on  which  their  theory  rests  have  been  fully 


developed  by  us  in  preceding  articles  ;  and 
we  shall  merely  rocall  the  fact,  that  Lady 
Franklin— a  strong-minded  and  noble-heart- 
ed woman,  who  shared  her  husband's  coun- 
sels and  partook  his  spirit— adopted,  to  h«r 
everlasting  honour.,  the  decided  step  of  equip- 
ping (with  the  assistance  of  friends)  an  expe- 
dition on  her  own  private  account,   for  the 
express  purpose  of  exploring  the  portion  of 
country  emitted  in  the  Admiralty  progrnnmie. 
The  command  was  voluntarily  undertaken  by 
Captain  Forsyth,  R.N.,  an  officer  of  tried  skill 
and  acknowledged  merit.    Much,  of  course, 
was  left  to  his  own  discretion  ;  but  he  was 
advised,  aft  r  placing  his  vessel  in  a  safe  har- 
bour for  the  winter,  to  explore,  this  autumn 
(if  possible)  or  next  year,  both  the  west  side 
of  Regent  Inlet  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Boo- 
thia by  means  of  his  boats.  He  was  furnished 
with  two  capacious  boats  built  for  the  service, 
besides  smaller  ones  and  sledges;  and  his 
vessel  was  over-manned  in  order  that  he 
might  have  the  required  number  of  spare 
hands.    She  was  provisioned  for  two  years, 
and,  in  an  extremity,  she  might  have  had  re- 
course to  the  untouched  ^^tores  upon  Fury 
Beach,  or  have  derived  assistance  from  Port 
Leopold,  which  has  been  fitted  up  as  an  un- 
derstood place  of  call  for  the  general  squadron 
with  a  house,  steam-launch,  and  stores  of  all 
sorts.     It  was  with  deep  repret,  therefore, 
that  we  heard  of  the  sudden  return  of  the 
'  Prince  Albert,'  and   i.ith   no  little  surprise 
that  we  read  the  Captain's  despatch,  ending 
exultingly  with  the  allegation  of  her'  being 
the  last  and  smallest  vessel  that  left  Kngland. 
and  the  first  that  arrive  i  in  Harrow  Straits.' 
The  report  of  the  second  in  coinmand.  Mr. 
Snow,  adds  that '  the  '  Prince  Allien'  has  ex- 
plored regions  which  have  soldoni  b'  en  reach- 
ed, and  has  had  a  splendid  run  on  lier  home- 
ward passage.'    Now  we  make  no  question  of 
Captain  Forsyth's  zeal  and  capacity  ;  we  dare 
say  he  exercised  a  sound  judgment  in  turn- 
ing back  at  the  most  critical  point,  and  it  is 
understood  that  he  had  a  gr(>at  deal  of  trouble 
with  his  ice-masters.    But  the  prolileni  to  bo 
solved  was  not  within  how  short  a  time  a  ves- 
sel of  90  tons  could  arrive  in  Barrow  Straits, 
A  '  splendid  run  homewards,'  without  waiting 
to  communicate  with  Captain  Ummanney,  is 
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a  barren  exploit  at  the  best ;  and  although 
the '  Prince  Albert'  may  have  '  explored  re- 
giohs  that  have  »e/dom  been  reached,'  Cap- 
tain Forsyth's  despatch  of  the  1st  inst.  proves 
that  no  one  primary  or  essential  object  of  the 
expedition  has  been  fulfilled.  At  the  same 
time,  the  views  of  its  projeclors  have  received 
confirmation  from  Captain  Ommanney's  me- 
morandum, and  from  the  additional  facts  re- 
lated by  Captain  Forsyth,  as  to  the  traces  of 
encampments  at  Cape  Riley  and  Boechey 
Island. 

"  Some  of  (he  inferences  based  on  these  re- 
mains (on  which  Sir  John  Hichardson  is  said 
tohave  written  an  interesting  Reporl)rosombIc 
the  exploits  of  Oriental  sagacity  of  which 
Voltaire  ha^  availed  himself  in  Zadig.  A 
piece  of  rope  found  at  (^-apo  Hiley,  on  being 
submitted  to  the  officers  in  the  dockyards, 
was  decided  to  have  been  manufactured  at 
Chatham,  between  1841  and  1849;  and  it 
seems  universally  agreed  that  no  parly  but 
Sir  John  Franklin's  could  have  visited  Cape 
Riley  since  its  discovery  by  Sir  Edward 
Parry  in  1819.  One  of  the  bones,  being  a 
mutton  bone,  is  conceived  to  show  that  the 
parly  landed  there  in  the  summer  of  ^845, 
before  their  fresh  provisions  were  exhausled  ; 
whilst  the  circumstance  of  their  having  land- 
ed there  at  all  conclusively  disposes  of  the 
absurd  rumour  of  their  having  been  sol  upon 
and  murdered  in  Baffin's  Bay.  The  proba- 
bility seems  now  to  be  thai  they  were  stopped 
by  the  ice  in  this  part  of  Barrow  Strait,  and 
that,  during  their  temporary  detention,  boats 
were  despatched  from  the  ships  to  make  ob- 
servations. Such  an  encampment  indicates 
no  change  of  course  from  that  laid  down  in 
Sir  John  Franklin's  instructions,  which  were 
to  proceed  westward,  without  slopping  to 
examine  any  of  the  openings  norlh  or  south 
of  Barrow  Strait,  till  he  reached  the  longi- 
tude of  Cape  Walker,  when  he  was  to  steer 
in  a  soulh-wcslerly  direction.  Captain  Om- 
manney  has  evidently  arrived  at  the  same 
conclusion,  since  (us  appears  from  liis  me- 
morandum) 'he  proceeds  lo  Capo  Iloiham 
and  Cape  Walker  in  search  for  further  traces 
of  Sir  John  Franklin's  expedition.'  Kvorv- 
thing,  therefore,  seems  slill  lo  justify  Lady 
Franklin  in  attaching  the  deepest  importance 
to  the  supplementary  so.irch  entrusted  to 
Captain  Forsyth,  whose  ill-success  (which 
may  have  arisen  from  the  small  size  of  iiis 
vessel,  the  unlucky  difference  between  his 
ice-maslcrs,  or  the  state  of  the  weather) 
proves  nothing  against  the  original  concep- 
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tion,  or  the  contingent  renewal,  cf  the  expe- 
dition. But  whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all  is 
worth  doing  by  the  Government ;  and  it  is  a 
positive  disgrace  to  the  British  name  to  leave 
the  restoration  of  the  heroic  mariner,  who 
faces  the  horrors  of  such  a  voyage  to  extend 
the  naval  glories  of  his  country,  a  lax  on  the 
slender  resources  of  his  wife.  Fresh  intelli- 
gence may  behourly  expected  for  some  weeks; 
but  all  hope  will  not  be  over,  even  if  this 
year's  search  were  to  terminate  without  fur- 
ther results.  The  extent  of  human  endur- 
ance, and  the  possible  combinations  of  events, 
are  equally  undefined.  Barentz  (a  North 
Pole  navigator  of  the  seventeenth  century) 
was  wrecked  with  fifteen  companions  in  the 
seventy-sixth  parallel  of  latitude,  where  they 
passed  the  winter,  living  on  foxes.  Mr.  Weld 
stated,  in  his  '  Lecture'  at  the  Royal  Insti- 
tution, that '  Mr.  Rae  passed  a  severe  winter 
on  the  shores  of  Repulse  Bay,  with  no  fuel 
but  the  withered  tufts  of  an  herbaceous  an- 
dromeda,  and  maintained  a  numerous  party 
on  the  spoils  of  the  chase.'  It  is  quite  con- 
ceivable, therefore,  that  a  four  years'  stock  of 
provisions  may  be  made  to  last  six  years ; 
and  if,  on  the  loss  of  ship  and  boats,  the 
party  took  refuge  in  an  island  unprovided 
with  timber,  they  must  remain  till  they 
perish  or  are  relieved.  Can,  then,  any  mem- 
ber of  a  civilised  community,  endowed  with 
the  ordinary  sympathies  of  our  common  na- 
ture, hesitate  for  a  single  moment  as  to  the 
duty  of  a  British  Government,  in  such  an 
emergency  — unless  indeed  they  are  bent  on 
covering  all  their  future  pretensions  to  pub- 
lic spirit,  humanity,  philanthropy,  or  bare 
justice,  with  contempt?" 


OFFICIAL   DESPATCHES. 

The  following  despatches  from  Captain  Sir 
John  Ross  and  Captains  Penny  and  Ominan- 
ney  have  been  addressed  to  the  secretary  of 
the  Admiralty  dated  August  1S50: — 

Extract  of  a  letter  from  Captain  Sir.!,  /foss, 
R.N.,  to  Captain  IF.  A.  It.  Hamilton, 
U.S.,  secretary  of  the  Admiralty 

"  Felix  discovery  yaciit,  olT  Admiralty  Inli  t, 
"  Liincaslcr  Sound,  Aii(?ust  22, 1850. 

"  Sir,  I  have  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  in- 
formation of  tlio  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  the  '  Felix' discovery  yacht, 
with  her  lender,  the '  M  ry,' after  obtaining  an 
Esquimaux  interpreter  at  Ilolstoinborg,  and 
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om  Captain  Sir 
iind  Om  man- 
ic secretary  of 
550:— 
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calling  at  Whale-fish  Islands,  proceeded 
northward  through  the  Wurgatl  Strait,  and 
overlook  Her  Majesty's  discovery  ships  undtT 
the  command  of  Captain  Austin  on  the  lllh 
of  August ;  and  on  the  12th  the  senior  orflcer 
and  the  second  in  command  having  cordially 
communicated  with  me  on  the  best  mode  of 
performing  the  service  on  which  we  are  mu- 
tually embarked,  that  arrangements  were 
made  and  concluded  for  a  simultaneous  exa- 
mination of  every  part  of  the  eastern  side  of 
a  north-west  passage  in  which  it  was  pro- 
bable that  the  missing  ships  could  be  found, 
documents  to  that  effect  were  exciianged,  and 
ttubseqiently  assented  to,  by  Captains  Forsyth 
and  Fenny.  On  the  13th  of  August  natives 
were  discovered  on  the  ice  near  to  Cape  York, 
with  whonj  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  com- 
municate. On  thii  service  Lieutenant  Gator, 
in  the  '  Intrepid,'  was  detached  on  the  part  of 
Captain  Austin,  and  on  my  part  Commander 
Phillips,  with  our  Esquimaux  interpreter,  in 
the  whale  boat  of  the  '  Felix.'  It  was  found  by 
Lieutenant  Cator  that  Captain  Penny  had  left 
with  the  natives  a  note  for  Captain  Austin, 
but  only  relative  to  the  stale  of  the  naviga- 
tion ;  however,  when  Commander  Phillips 
arrived,  the  Esquimaux,  seeing  one  apparent- 
ly of  thoir  own  nation  in  the  whale  boat, 
came  immediately  to  him,  when  a  long  con- 
versation look  place,  the  purport  of  which 
could  not  be  made  known,  as  the  interpreter 
could  not  explain  himself  to  any  one  either 
in  the  'Intrepid'  or  the  whale  boat  (as  he  un- 
derstands only  the  Danish  besides  his  own 
language),  until  he  was  brought  on  board  the 
•  Prince  Albert,'  where  John  Smith,  the  cap- 
tain's steward  of  that  ve;->sel,  who  had  been 
some  years  at  the  Hudson's  Bay  setllemont  of 
Churchill,  and  understood  a  little  of  the  lan- 
guage, was  able  to  give  some  explanation  of 
Adam  Book's  information,  which  was  deemed 
of  such  importance  that  Captains  Omnian- 
ney,  Phillips,  and  Forsyth  proceeded  in  the 
'  Inlropid'  to  the '  Resolute,'  when  it  was  decid- 
ed by  (.".aptain  Austin  to  send  for  the  Danish  in- 
terprelorofthe'Lady  Franklin, 'which,  liuving 
been  unsuccessful  in  an  attempt  at  gelling 
through  the  ice  to  the  westward,  was  only  a 
few  niilos  distant.  In  the  meantime  it  was 
known  that,  in  addition  to  the  first  informa- 
tion, a  ship  (which  could  only  be  the  '  North 
Stai'i  had  wintered  in  Wolstenholmo  Sound, 
called  by  the  natives  Ourinak,  and  had  only 
left  il  a  month  ago.  This  proved  to  be  true, 
but  tlic  interpretation  of  the  Dane  was  totally 
at  variance  with  the  information  given  by 
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the  other,  who,  although  for  obvious  reasons 
he  did  not  dare  to  contradict  the  Dane,  sub- 
sequently maintained  the  truth  of  his  state- 
ment, which  induced  Captain  Austin  to  de- 
spatch the 'Intrepid' with  CaptainsOmmanney 
and  Phillips,  taking  with  them  both  our  in- 
terpreters, Adam  licek  and  a  young  native, 
who  had  been  persuaded  to  come  as  one  of 
the  crew  of  the  '  Assistance,'  and  examine 
Wolstenholmo  Sound.  In  the  meantime  it 
had  been  unanimously  decided  that  no  altera- 
tion should  be  made  in  our  previous  arrange- 
ment, it  being  obvious  that,  while  there  re- 
mained a  chance  of  saving  the  lives  of  those 
of  the  missing  ships  who  may  be  yet  alive,  a 
further  search  for  those  who  had  perished 
should  be  postponed,  and  accordingly  the  '  Re- 
solute,' 'Pioneer,'  and  '  Prince  Albert'  parted 
company  on  the  15th.  Il  is  here  unneces- 
sary to  give  the  official  reports  made  to  mo 
by  Commander  Phillips,  which  are  of  course 
transmitted  by  nio  to  the  secretary  of  the 
Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which,  wiih  the  in- 
formation written  in  the  Esquimaux  language 
by  Adam  Beek,  will  no  doubt  be  sent  to  you 
for  their  Lordships' infoi'mation  and  it  will  bo 
manifest  by  these  reports  that  Commander 
Phillips  has  performed  his  duty  with  sagacity, 
circumspection,  and  address,  which  does  him 
infinite  credit,  although  it  is  only  such  as  I 
must  have  expected  from  so  intelligent  an 
officer,  and  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  add- 
ing that  it  has  been  mainly  owing  to  his 
zeal  and  activity  that  I  ivas  able,  under  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  to  overtake  Her 
Majesty's  ships,  while  by  his  scientific  ac- 
quirements and  accuracy  in  surveying  he 
•has  been  able  to  make  many  important  cor- 
rections and  valuable  additions  to  the  charts 
of  'lo  much-frequenteJ  eastern  course  of 
Maliin's  I'ay,  which  has  been  more  closely 
observed  and  navigated  by  us  than  by  any 
former  expedition,  and  much  to  my  satisfac- 
tion confirming  the  latitude  and  longitude  of 
every  headland  I  had  an  opportunity  of  laying 
down  in  the  year  1818.  I  have  only  lo  add, 
that  I  have  much  satisfaction  in  co-operating 
with  her  Majesty's  expedition.  With  such 
support  and  with  such  vessels  so  particularly 
adapted  for  the  service,  no  exertion  shall  bo 
wanting  on  my  pari.  Bui  I  cannot  conclude 
this  letter  without  acknowledging  my  obliga- 
tions lo  Commodore  Austin  and  Captain  Om- 
mannoy  for  the  assistance  ihcy  have  afforded 
me,  and  for  the  cordiality  and  courtesy  with 
which  I  have  been  treated  by  these  distin- 
guished officers,  and  others  of  the  ships  under 
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their  orders.  Animated  as  we  are  with  an 
ardent  and  sincere  desire  to  re^icue  our  im- 
perilled countrymen,  I  confldcnily  trust  that 
our  united  exertions  and  humble  endeavours 
may,  under  a  merciful  Providence,  be  com- 
plclvty  successful.  I  am,  with  truth  and  re- 
gard, Sir,  your  faithful  and  obedient  servant, 
*' Jonx  KosH,  CHptain,'R.N. 


"  Har  Majesty's  Ship  Lady  Franklin, 
"  Lancaster  Sound,  Augu«l  24 . 

''Sir,  I  beg  to  acquaint  you,  for  the  in- 
formation of  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the 
Admiralty,  that  the  vessels  under  my  com- 
mand got  clear  of  Melville  Bay  on  Sunday, 
11th  August.  On  the  following  day  I  landed 
at  Cape  York,  end  had  communication  with 
the  Esquimaux.  On  the  18th  Captain  Austin's 
expedition  came  up,  and  next  niorningi  was 
informed  of  a  report  said  to  be  got  from  the 
same  Esquimaux  I  had  un  board  for  several 
hours.  It  was  to  the  eiTect  that  Sir  John 
Franklin's  ships  had  been  lost  40  miles  to  the 
northward  and  the  crews  murdered.  I  imme- 
diately offered  my  services,  together  with 
those  of  my  interpreter,  and  was  happy  to 
find  that  (ho  sole  foundation  for  the  tidings 
was  that  the  'North  Star'  had  wintered  in  the 
situation  referred  to.  Immediately  on  the 
report  being  cleared  up  Captain  Austin  left 
with  Sir  John  Ross  and  Captain  Forsyth's 
schooner  in  low,  and  we  wore  detained  by 
calms  and  bay  ice,  so  that  we  did  not  reach 
Jones'  Sound  till  midnight  on  the  18lh.  We 
were  prevented  from  approaching  within 
twenty-five  miles  of  the  sound  by  a  chain  of 
immense  floes,  and  were  obliged  to  haul  out 
N.VV.  (per  compass)  to  get  clear  of  the  ice. 
We  entered  Lancaster  Sound  ihe  following 
night,  in  company  with  the  American 
sclinoners,  having  strong  winds  from  S.W. 
(per  compass).  For  the  last  24  hours  we  have 
been  lodging  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Admi- 
ralty Inlet,  a  heavy  sea  running,  and  very 
thick  weather,  my  wish  being  to  get  intelli- 
gence of  places  where  provisions  had  been 
landi'dby  Ihe'North  Star.'  That  vessel  is  now 
in  sight  ahead.  I  have  prepared  this  de- 
spatch for  their  lordships,  to  forward  by  Mr. 
Saunders,  who  will  be  able  to  inform  you  sa- 
li^faclorily  of  the  state  of  Lancaster  Sound. 
From  the  information  I  have  received  from 
Mr.  Saunders  it  is  at  present  my  intention  to 
put  my  vessels  into  some  bight  on  the  north 
shore  of  the  Sound.  uUowing  the  ice  to  drive 
past  them,  and  I  shall  then  use  every  endea- 
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voar  to  put  to  the  westward  and  follow  Ml 
their  lordshipB'  instructions  in  that  quarter. 
Before  concluding,  I  would  beg  to  allude  1o 
the  orders  transmitted  to  Mr.  Saunders  rela- 
tive to  depositing  his  provisions  on  the  Island 
of  Disco.  By  such  a  course  being  pursued  »n 
otherwise  invaluable  supply  is  rendered  per- 
fectly useless  to  all  the  expeditions  at  present 
in  this  quarter,  and  we  are  deprived  of  what 
we  had  reckoned  upon— 'Viz.,  a  deposit  in  the 
Sound  to  fall  back  upon  in  case  misfortune 
should  compel  us  to  abandon  our  vessels.  The 
report  received  from  the  Esquimaux  at  Cape 
York  has  proved  correct  to  the  letter,  and  I 
cannot  but  refer  to  the  service  my  interpreter, 
Mr.  Paterson,  has  rendered  on  this  occasion 
by  exposing  a  story  of  Sir  John  Ross's  Esqui- 
maux calculated  to  do  much  mischief.  I  have 
the  honour  to  remain,  Sir,  yonr  most  obedient 
servant,  "  W.  Penny." 


Her  Majesty's  sliip  Assistance,  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
lut.  75  deg.  46  miu.  nortii,  long,  75  deg.  40  min. 
west,  August  47. 

"1.  Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint 
you,  for  the  information  of  the  Lords  Com- 
missioners of  the  Admiralty,  that  her  Ma- 
jesty's ship '  Assistance,'  and  her  tender,  her 
Majesty's  steam  vessel '  Intrepid,'  have  this 
day  succeeded  in  effecting  a  passage  across  to 
the  west  water,  and  are  now  proceeding  to 
Lancaster-Sound.  Officers  and  crews  all 
well,  with  fine  clear  weather  and  open  water 
as  far  as  can  be  seen. 

"  2.  Agreeably  with  instructions  received 
from  Captain  II.  Austin,  we  parted  company 
on  the  15th  inst.,  at  1  a.m.,  off  Cape  Dudley 
Diggs,  as  Ihe  ice  was  then  sufficiently  open  to 
anticipate  no  further  obstruction  in  effecting 
the  north  passage.  He  was  anxious  to  pro- 
ceed to  Pond'ij  Bay,  and  ihence  take  up  the 
examination  along  the  south  shores  of  Lan- 
caster Sound,  leaving  me  to  ascertain  the 
truth  of  a  report  obtained  from  the  Esqui- 
maux at  Cape  York  respecting  some  ship  or 
ships  having  been  seen  near  Wolslcnholme 
Island,  after  which  to  proceed  to  the  north 
shores  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Wellington 
Channel. 

"3.  On  passing  Cape  York  (the  14lh  insi.) 
natives  were  seen.  By  the  directions  of  l"ap- 
tain  Austin  Handed  and  communiiMtid  with 
them,  when  we  were  informed  thai  ihey  had 
seen  a  ship  in  that  neighbourhood  in  the 
spring,  and  that  she  was  housed  in.  Upon 
this  intelligence  I  shipped  one  of  the  natives, 
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who  volunteered  (o  join  us  as  interpreter  and 
guide. 

"  4.  On  parting  with  Captain  Austin,  wo 
proceeded  towards  Wolstenholmo  Island, 
whore  I  left  the  ship  and  proceeded  in  her  Ma- 
jesty's steam  vessel  *  Intrepid'  into  Wolsten- 
holme  Sound,  and  by  Ihe  guidance  of  the  Es- 
quimaux succeeded  in  flnding  a  bay  about  13 
miles  further  in,  and  sheltered  by  a  promi- 
nent headland.  In  the  cairns  erected  here 
we  found  a  document,  stating  that  the  '  North 
Star'  hod  wintered  in  the  bay— a  copy  of 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  transmit  to  their 
Lordships. 

"  5.  Previous  to  searching  the  spot  where 
the  'North  Star' wintered,  I  examined  the 
deserted  Esquimaux  settlement.  At  this  spot 
we  found  evident  traces  of  some  ship  having 
been  in  the  neighbourhood,  from  empty  pre- 
served meat  canisters  and  some  clothes  left 
near  a  pool  of  water  marked  with  the  name 
of  a  corporal  belonging  to  the   '  North  Star.' 

"6.  Having  ascertained  this  satisfactory 
information,  I  returned  to  Wolstenholmo  Is- 
land, where  a  document  was  deposited  re- 
cording our  procedings.  At  6  a.m.  of  the 
ICth  inst.  I  rejoined  the  ship  and  proceeded 
in  tow  to  the  westward,  and  am  happy  to  in- 
form you  that  the  passage  across  has  been 
made  without  obstruction,  towing  through 
loose  and  straggling  ice. 

"7.  The  expedition  was  beset  in  Melville 
Bay,  surrounded  by  heavy  and  extensive  floes 
of  ice  from  the  11th  of  July  to  the  9th  of  Au- 
gust, 1850,  when,  after  great  exertion,  a  re- 
lease was  effected,  and  we  succeeded  in 
reaching  Cape  York  by  continuing  along  the 
edge  of  the  land  ice,  after  which  we  have  been 
favoured  with  plenty  of  water. 

*'  8.  Captain  Penny's  expedition  was  in 
company  during  the  most  part  of  the  time 
while  in  Melville  Bay,  and  up  to  the  14th  in- 
stant, when  we  left  him  off  Cape  Dudley  Diggs 
—all  well. 

"  9.  In  crossing  Melville  Bay  we  fell  in  with 
Sir  John  Ross  and  Captain  Forsyth's  expedi- 
tions. Those  Captain  Austin  has  assisted  by 
towing  them  towards  their  destination.  The 
latter  proceeded  with  him,  and  the  former 
has  remained  with  us. 

"  10.  Having  placed  Sir  John  Ross  in  a  fair 
way  of  reaching  Lancaster  Sound,  with  a  fair 
wind  and  open  water,  his  vessel  has  been 
cast  off  in  this  position.  1  shall  therefore  pro- 
ceed with  all  despatch  to  the  examination  of 
ihe  north  shores  of  Lancaster  Sound  and  Wel- 
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lington  Channel,  according  to  Captain  Aus- 
tin's directions. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  be.  Sir,  your  most 
obedient  humble  servant, 

"  Erasmi'sOmmaisnev,  I.V. plain." 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  tho  paper  loft  by 
Mr.J.Saunders, commanding  the'NorlhStar,' 
and  found  by  Captain  Onimanncy,  of  her  Ma- 
jesty's ship  '  Assistance,'  August  17, 1850  :— 

"  This  paper  is  placed  hero  to  certify  that 
her  Majesty's  ship  '  North  Star'  was  beselTat 
the  east  side  of  Melville  Bay  on  the  29th  of 
July  last  year,  and  gradually  drifted  from  day 
today,  until,  on  thciiClh  of  September,  we 
found  ourselves  abreast  of  Wolstenholmo  Is- 
land, when  perceiving  tho  io  a  little  more 
loose  and  the  Sound  perfectly  clear,  wo  made 
all  plain  sail  and  pressed  her  through  it- 
anchoring  in  the  lower  part  of  tho  Sound  that 
evening,  and  arrived  in  this  bay  on  tho  1st 
of  October,  where  she  remained  throughout 
the  winter.  It  is  my  intention  to  leave  as 
soon  as  the  breaking  up  of  the  ice  will  permit, 
and  prosecute  my  voyage  in  search  of  the 
Arctic  ships. 

"  J.  Saonders,  Master  and  Commander, 

"  North  Star  Bay,  Wolstenliolme  Sound,  lat.  76, 35 
nortli,  long.  69.30  wv8t. 


Enclosed  in  the  above  dispatch  was  a  com- 
munication from  Sir  John  Ross  to  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  dated 
August  15,  on  board  the  ''Felix"  off  Cape 
Dudley  Diggs,  acquainting  him  with  the 
story  of  the  Esquimaux  on  the  authority  of 
Adam  Beck  interpreter,  above  alluded  to,  and 
fully  proved  to  be  a  fabrication.  We  there- 
fore omit  this  dispatch  and  proceed  to  an- 
other (enclosed  in  the  last  given). 

"  With  respect  to  the  '  Felix,' she  is  every- 
thing I  could  desire.  She  sails  well,  is  an 
excellent  sea  boat,  and  is  as  strong  as  wood 
and  iron  can  make  her.  We  received  all  the 
apparatus  for  balloons ;  and,  what  I  place 
most  faith  in,  is  four  well-trained  carrier 
pigeons,  presented  to  me  by  Miss  Dunlope,  a 
young  lady  at  Ayr— I  hope  they  will  be  the 
bearers  of  good  news.  We  have  seen  no  ves- 
sel but  a  Danish  government  vessel  (the  '  Ti- 
tus'),  which  we  overtook  on  15th  June— out 
31  days  from  Copenhagen.  She  was  in  com- 
pany two  days,  but  parted  in  a  fog.  We  saw 
a  good  deal  of  ice  near  Cape  Farewell,  but 
very  little  since.  I  am  in  hopes  we  shall  have 
I  a  very  favourable  season.     The  squadron 
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under  Cnptain  Austin  aio  only  fourteen  days 
and  tlio  two  American  schooners  only  four 
days  before  us,  and  wo  have  no  doubt  of  get- 
ting up  with  thorn  at  Opornowick.  We  got 
the  coals  that  had  bren  left  for  us  by  the 
whaler,  completei  orr  water,  and  sailed  in 
twenty  hours.  From  the  appearance  of  wind 
and  wi'alher  I  wns  tempted  to  risk  the  Wei- 
gutt  Siruils,  by  which  I  could  gain  some 
leagues  on  the  other  vessels,  and  I  happily 
succeeded,  but  I  Mould  not  on  any  account 
run  such  a  risk  again,  the  navigation  being 
both  dangerous  and  intricate,  and  I  am  sure 
Captain  Austin's  vessels  could  not  have  ac- 
complished it.  (The  dispatch  concludes  with 
a  kind  of  journal  from  which  we  extract  the 
following.) 

"  July  8.— We  have  since  had  light  winds, 
and  arc  within  400  miles  of  Lancaster  Sound, 
where  1  shall  lay  down  my  pen  till  an  oppor- 
tunity offers.    All  well. 

"July  13.— I  forgot  to  mention  that  nei- 
ther Captain  Austin  nor  the  Americans  ob- 
tained an  interpreter,  and  1  am,  therefore, 
the  less  sorry  thai  I  lost  so  much  time  at 
llolstoinbuig,  but  I  believe  that  Captain  Penny 
got  on  toOpernowick.  We  have  since  fallen 
in  with  the  remaining  whalers,  which  I  kn^w, 
from  tho  heavy  slate  of  tho  ice,  would  fail  in 
getting  round  to  the  west  land  until  tho  fish- 
ing season  was  over. 

"  July  17,  lal.  73  36  north  ;  olT  Cape  6hak- 
leston.-On  this  morning  wo  suddenly  fell 
in  with  five  of  the  whalers,  who,  seeing  it 
improbable  that  they  could  get  round  the 
north  end  of  the  ice,  were  running  to  the 
south  to  try  the  passage  to  the  west  land  in 
lat.  7! .  They  reported  that  in  the  gale  of  the 
12lh  the  American  vessel  was  beset  off  tho  De- 
vil's Thumb,  where  they  still  remained,  about 
thirty  miles  north  of  us,  where  we  could  see 
them,  but  that  Captain  Penny  and  Austin's 
siquailron  were  in  lat.  74  40,  and  bore  up  in 
tho  storm,  and  will  probably  reach  Melville 
Bay,  where  we  would  find  them  ;  that  all  of 
us  would  no  doubt  get  round  the  middle  ice, 
but  it  would  probably  be  late.  Wo  found 
little  field  ice,  which  was  very  favourable  for 
the  steamers,  but  a  great  many  icebergs.  I 
gave  a  short  note  to  Captain  Leuchar,  of  the 
'  TruoLove,'bulIsupiioseyouwillreceive  this 
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first.  The  south-west  storm  of  tho  12th  was 
very  severe,  and  damaged  tho  bulwarks  of  the 
'Mary,' but  that  was  of  no  consequence,  as  we 
had  to  take  them  away, and  have  now  convert- 
cd  her  into  a  row-galley  as  well  as  sailing 
vessel.  She  will  row  10  oars,  and  I  think  will 
do  the  work  better  than  any  that  has  navi- 
gated the  Arctic  Seas. 

"  On  the  19th  of  July  we  spoke  llvo  more 
whalers,  all  standing  to  the  southward  ;  and, 
in  tho  evening,  communicated  with  the 
'Prince  Albert,'  which  followed  us  closely, 
occasionally  assisting  each  other  through  the 
intricate  passages  among  the  ice,  with  which 
we  were  now  constantly  surrounded. 

''  On  tho  23d  of  July  we  communicated 
with  seven  more  of  the  whalers,  which  wero 
running  south,  having  given  up  as  hopeless 
the  idee  of  making  the  north  passage  in  lime 
to  reach  the  fishing  ground  on  the  west  land 
this  season. 

"Op  ihe  25th  of  July  we  disco\t-ed 
her  Miijesly's  ships,  commanded  by  Opiain 
Austin,  and  also  tho  two  vessels  comi^ianded 
by  Capt:un  Penny.  Wo  were  now  in  lat. 
75deg.  11  inin.  10  sec.  north,  and  long.  5U 
deg.  38  min.  west  of  Brown's  Islands;  and, 
having  gained  the  land  ice,  were  in  hopes  of 
overtaking  hor  Majesty's  ships,  which  were 
then  beset.  To  accomplish  this  wo  continued 
our  labours  in  cutting,  forcing,  and  tracking, 
and  daily  gaining  on  t'l'  ni  ;  but  Captain 
Penny  gained  also,  and  at  last  got  out  of 
sight. 

"  It  was  not  until  Saturday  evening,  the 
11th  of  August,  that  we  overtook  them,  and 
on  Sunday  Captain  Austin  came  on  board  the 
'  Felix,'  as  also  Captain  Ommanney  and 
Lieutenant  Cator. 

"  We  now  proceeded  in  company,  and  the 
weather  being  calm  and  peculiarly  favourable 
for  the  sleaiiiors,  the  '  Felix 'was  occasionally 
lowed  by  tho '  Pioneer'  and  '  Kesolute,'  while 
tho  '  Princo  Albert'  was  also  towed  by  ihe 
'Intrepid'  and  'Assistance.'  In  the  mean- 
time, (2aplainPcnny,  who  had  in  vain  atlonipt- 
od  to  cross  tho  middle  ice,  was  overtaken, 
and  on  tho  13lh  of  August  the  whole  nine  ves» 
sels  were  congregated  in  Melville  Hay,  oil 
Cape  York,  where  I  shall  conclude  this  de- 
spatch." 
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